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WALTER  HAMILTON 


CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Oar  nuptial  hour 
Draws  on  apace— foui  happj  days  wing  in 
Another  moon. 

Midsummers  Night  Dream. 


It  was  at  the  height  of  what  was  then  called 
'^the  Season"  at  Cheltenham,  some  forty 
yeard  ago,  that  the  Duchess  of  Wynstanley,  in 
her  usual  vivacious  and  somewhat  peremptory 
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style,  wrote  to  her  brother-in-law.  Lord  Henry 
Massinger,  her  "command  8"that  he  should, 
without  delay,  join  her  Grace's  party  at 
Thompson's  Well. 

Everybody  knows  that  even  "  forty  years'^ 
ago  London,  in  the  summer,  boasted  its  own 
peculiar  attractions  to  those  who,  like  Lord 
Henry,  had  been  used  to  its  pleasures  till  they 
had  became  alftiost  indispensable.  The  last 
night  of  the  opera — ^brilliant  as  the  setting  sun 
— the  select  dinners,  limited  to  the  few  who 
most  wish  to  nxeet  each  other— fgtes  to  Rich- 
mond by  water — and  the  drive  home  by  land 
in  a  curricle  by  moonlight ;  riding  parties  by 
day  to  buy  dusty  flowers  and  talk  sentimen- 
tally of  rural  pleasures — ^these  were  delights 
not  easily  to  be  relinquibhed ;  and  Lord  Henry 
refused  point  blank  her  Grace's  invitation. 

Such  a  refusal  was  precisely  what  the 
Duchess  was  least  accustomed  to—- it  was  an 
event,  and  therefore  a  pleasurable  ezeitement ; 
it  was  treason  againat  her  authority,  and  there* 


fbre  to  be  reeiBted, — it  waB  a  noTelty  in  the 
loutine  of  ker  life,  and  therefore  to  be  pur- 
sued for  the  sake  of  amusement.  Besides  the 
Duke  had  gone  into  Bedfordshire  in  preference 
to  Cheltenha&i,  and  a  hundred  other  good 
reaMM  snggested  themselToa  why  the  Duchess 
mnst  be  obeyed;  and  the  result  was  that  her 
truant  brother-in-law  was  speedily  at  her 
chariot  wheel. 
Yet  Lord  Henry  Maf  singer  was  one  more  accus- 
tomed to  gOTem  than  obey,  albeit  not  unused 
to  the  gentle  thraldom  of  a  lady's  reign.  He 
fancied  an  apology  was  necessary — not  for  his 
resistance,  but  for  his  compliance;  and  he 
told  the  Duchess,  what  he  himself  believed, 
that  his  ouly  motive  for  comiug  was  to  as- 
certain what  new  caprice  attached  her  so  un- 
accountaUy  to  a  place  so  hot  and  vulgar  as 
Cheltenham—and  this  he  soon  had  the  satis^ 
faction  of  discovering ;  for  but  a  few  hours 
rafficed  to  prove  that  the  folly  of  the  day  was 

A  eertain    Ellen   0*Dwyer,  an  Irish  heiress 
B  3 
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who  was,  par  excellence^  the  beauty  of  Chel- 
tenham, and  the  lioness  of  the  Wynstanley 
coterie. 

Amongst  the  varying  chances  of  fortune 
none  seemed  so  improbable,  as  that  the 
Dachesa  of  Wynstanley's  love  of  patronage 
should  so  far  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
common  sense  as  to  induce  her  to  extend  her 
protection  to~an  Irish  girl  I  She  bad  often 
boasted  that  though  she  had  read  of  Irish  bogs 
and  Irish  Bulls,  she  had  never  seen  the  one 
and  scarcely  ever  heard  the  other."  It  was 
true  a  large  proportion  of  the  Wynstanley 
estates  were  unfortunately  situated  in  that 
wild  country,  but  then  they  belonged  to  Lord 
Henry,  and  she  invariably  and  somewhat 
emphatically  referred  to  him  whenever 
Loughnamore  was  mentioned.  Not  that 
his  lordship  knew  even  the  uncouth  names 
of  its  **  townlands,"  for  though  when  a 
younger  man  he  bad  served  much  with 
his  regiment  abroad*— though  subsequently  he 
had  travelled  more  miles  on  the  Continent  than 
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an  Italian  courier*  though  he  had  spent  a 
summer  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  a  winter  at 
Vienna — ^though  he  had  tasted  the  waters  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  talked  of  visiting  the  falls  of 
Niagara,  yet  Ireland  still  remained  as  much  a 
terra  incognita  to  him  as  it  stiU  is  to  the  gene- 
rality of  his  countrymen,  who  nevertheless  are 
through  the  rest  of  Europe  distinguished  if 
not  derided)  for  their  migrating  propensities. 
So  true  is  it  that  while  there  is  scarcely  now 
an  apprentice  in  Cheapside  who  wonld  wil- 
lingly acknowledge  his  ignorance  of  Paris, 
tb^e  are  hundreds  who  doubt  the  existence 
of  high-roads  through  the  interior  of  the 
flster  kingdom. 

If  Lord  Henry  was  not  absolutely  horrified, 
he  certdnly  was  not  a  Uttle  surprised  the  first 
tiine  he  listened  to  the  Duchess's  encomiums 
on  the  'Irish  heiress;'  for  notwithstanding 
her  Grace's  professed  love  of  novelty,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  had  all  the  charms  of 
Ellen  O'Dwjer  been  multiplied  a  hundred  fold^ 
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they  alone  could  not  have  procured  admittance 
into  her  private  circle  for  a  person  suffering 
under  the  etigma  of  a  large  O  prefixed  to  her 
naine.  That  was  one  of  the  many  Anglo- 
aristocrat  ical  prejudices  that  the  Duchess 
thought  not  of  combating.  It  was  so  mani- 
festly Irish  I  so  unpoetical !  Such  a  procla- 
mation of  the  brogue ;  rebels  and  large  O's 
always  classed  together  in  her  estimation! 
But  chance  effected  what  reasoning  would 
have  failed  in  .  Miss  0*Dwyer  had  been 
educated  at  a  fashionable  semiQary  in  the 
west  end  of  Londoa«  and  the  accident  (^  a 
mere  school  acquaintance  having  procured  her 
introduction  to  her  Grace,  such  was  the 
momentary  whim  of  fortune  that  in  a  very 
short  time  Ellen's  society  seemed  almost  neces- 
sary to  the  happiness  of  one  who  three 
months  before  had  utterly  forgotten  her  ex^ 
existence^ 

The  Duchess  of  Wynstanley,  like  all  other 
despots,  delighted  in  the  display  of  her  power. 
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It  waa  not  suffioieDt  for  her  that  indindnally 
•he  found  pleasure  in  the  company  of  a  lovely 
and  amiable  girl  unless  every  body  else  be- 
came »  proselyte  to  her  opinion.  It  was  a 
test  of  the  Dochess's  power  as  well  as  of  her 
jadgment^  that  an  Lrish  girl^  of  such  a  name^ 
ehonld  become  the  fashion,  and  no  sooner  was 
her  Grace's  fiat  pronounced  in  her  favour  than 
a  halo  seemed  to  shine  round  the  blushing 
beaaty  that  magnified  every  charm.  Her  mo- 
dier's  nndeniable  vulgarity  was  converted  into 
^'good  humour  and  originality )"  and  the  last 
trace  of  SUen's  brogue  which  even  Grosvenor*- 
i^aie  could  not  eradicate,  was  characterised 
as  ^^a  pecoliar  and  bewitching  intonation*" 
Aa  the  pndse  of  her  personal  loveliness  couU 
ecaicely  be  exaggerated  her  Grace's  latellites 
look  op  the  strain  in  another  key  and  magni* 
fied  the  reports  c^  her  fortune.  In  short,  the 
catalogue  of  Miss  O'Dwyer's  merits  continued 
to  encrease  with  every  passing  hour,  till  the* 
inauspicious  one  arrived  in  which  Lord  Uenrjr 
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Massinger  formally  notified  to  bis  family  that 
be«  too,  had  become  a  convert  to  the  charms 
of  ^'  the  Irish  heiress/'  and  that  the  idol  of  the 
Duchess's  coterie  was  shortly  to   become  his 
bride.     Then  indeed,  the  brightness  of  those 
charms  faded  in  the  eyes  of  all  ^'the  set/'  as 
rapidly  as  they  had  previously  encreased — bit- 
terly did  the  wayward  Duchess  bewail  what 
she  was  pleased  to  term  her  own  folly  and  the 
artifice  of  her  ci-devant  favourite.  She  raved — 
she  wept — she  stormed — wrote  folio  letters  to 
all  her  acquaintances  lamenting  the  most  un- 
precedented calamity  of  the  presumptive  heir 
to  one  of  the  oldest  titles  in  England  marrying 
a  mere  Irish  girl  whose  name  began  with  a 
large  O,  and  finally  made  a  point  of  ostenta- 
tiously leaving  Cheltenham  on  the  very  day 
the  settlements    were   signed  which   ensured 
to  Lord  Henry's  family  one-half  of  the  pro- 
perty belonging  to  £llen*s  fiftther,  the  remain- 
der being  entailed  on  her  younger  sbter  who 
was  a  co-heires8  with  herself. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


A  MABBIAQE. 


^'Stay,  my  Lord, 
And  let  your  reason  with  your  choler  qtiestion 
Whit  *ti8  you  go  about 

Henry  71  I L 


The  unexpected  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way 
id  Lord  Henry's  marriage  by  the  caprice  of 
bis  sister-in-law  had  the  usual  effect  of  con- 
firming him  in  his  resolution,  which  otherwise, 
perhaps,  might  have  waned  as  suddenly  as  it 

grew.    Idleness  had  been  the  mother  of  bis 
B  5 
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love^  but  opposition  was  its  nurse,  and  on  th^ 
day  which  enabled  his  Lordship  to  claim  five 
months^  acquaintance  with  her  he  had  selected 
for  the  companion  of  his  life,  their  nuptials 
were  celebrated  with  the  utmost  magnificence, 
and  the  happy  pair,  in  the  language  of  the 
newspapers,  left  Cheltenham  for  his  Lord* 
ehip^s  hunting -seat  in  Oxfordshire. 

The  master  feeling  of  Lord  Henry's  soul 
was  pride— a  deep,  concentrated,  uncompro- 
misiag  pride,  that  scarcely  stooped  on  common 
occasions,  to  manifest  itself,  and  yet  was  the 
undeviating  principle  of  all  his  actions.  His 
attention  would  probably  never  have  been 
directed  to  Miss  O'Dwyer  had  it  not  been  for 
the  casual  competition  which  was  excited  by 
those  of  other  men«  on  whom  her  artless  beauty 
had  inspired  feqlings  perhaps  not  less  ardent 
than  those  bis  lordship  professed.  To  him  a 
prize  that  ma&y  contended  for,  was  a  triumph 
worthy  even  of  him.  And  perhaps,  it  was  not 
till  after  the  marriage  had  taken  place,  that 


if  taj,  were  amprised  al  mw  hearing  her  en- 
twminimi  of  Lady  Henry,  m  vehement  as  her 
abase  had  pieviously  been.  She  told  every* 
body-*4uid  everybody  affected  to  believe  her — 
that  it  was  ahe  herself  who  had  made  the  matdi 
-—on  which  she  willingly  appropriated  all  su» 
pemumenury  eomidimentaand  coogratulatione  ; 
and  aa  the  Duke  of  Wynstanley  was  always 
too  bu^  to  beetow  mmch  thought  on  who  his 
brother  married,  provided  only  that  the  old 
fiuBily  was  not  extinct,  and  the  young  bride 
did  not  eat  ?rith  her  knife^-it  was  soon  unani- 
mously declared  that  Lord  Henry  Maseinger 
was  a  lucky  fellow,^  whibt  SSllen,  felt  herself  to 
be  a  happy  wife. 

But  alaal  a  day  of  reckoning  must  come 
even  ia  this  woiid^jeweUerS|  milliners,  and 
coachmakera,  have  occasionally,  the  folly  to 
expect  payment,  and  stiU.  oftener,,  the  rudeaess 
to  demand  it.  As  a  bachelor.  Lord  Henry  had 
never  known  the  want  of  means  to  purchase  all 
the  superfluities  which  are  supposed  absolute  ne^ 
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came  in  a  few  weeks,  convinced  that  he  had 
made  a  happy  choice.  But  as  it  was  equally 
necessary,  if  not  more  so,  to  convince  others 
of  this  fact,  he  seriously  undertook  to  finish 
EUen^s  education  himself;  and  under  the  pre- 
tence of  enjoying  the  hunting  season  in  Ox* 
fordshire,  they  refused  all  invitations  that 
could  interrupt  their  retirement  until  the 
return  of  spring  recalled  them  to  London  and 
its  gaieties. 

But  when  Lady  Henry  Massinger  emerged 
from  this  seclusion  into  the  brilliant  scenes  which 
there  awaited  her,  and  that  the  refinement  of  her 
manners*  the  elegance  of  her  dress,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  her  beauty,  became  the  theme  of  every 
tongue,  no  doubt  remained  on  the  subject  of  Lord 
Henry's  choice.  On  all  sides  he  received  com- 
pliments on  the  proof  it  had  given  of  his  taste, 
and  in  learning  to  be  proud  of  his  wife,  he 
first  felt  that  he  really  loved  her.  Nor  was 
this  new  bom  passion  quite  divested  of  inci- 
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The  catalogue  of  mutual  injostice  and  of  re- 
dprocal  grieyances  might  have  extended  almost 
endlessly.  Dishonest  agents — insolvent  tenants 
— unpaid  fines— unliquidated  debts,  delapidated 
tenements,  pastures  degenerating  into  bogs  for 
the  want  of  draining,  and  woods  gradoaUy 
disappearing  for  the  want  of  fencing.  Sach 
was  the  degraded  condition  of  the  Wynstanley 
property  in  Ireland— and  such  will  ever  be  in 
that  country,  the  condition  of  estates  belonging 
to  absentee  landlords. 

Lord  Henry  had  seldom  bestowed  even  a 
thought  on  the  one  which  Proyidence  had 
placed  at  his  disposal,  except  when  he  antici- 
pated his  half  yearly  rents.  But  the  increasing 
demands  of  his  creditors  now  recalled  the  un- 
pleasant subject  more  frequently  to  his  mind. 
Whilst  with  it  and  with  its  unpleasantness, 
the  idea  of  his  present  agent  was  associated — 
this  gentleman  was  a  Mr.  Hamilton,  whom 
Lord  Henry  on  the  death  of  his  old  agent. 
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came  in  a  few  weeks,  convinced  that  be  had 
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Btiiiley  despaired  of  Tisiters  in  this  gloomj 
dawn^  when  Xiondon  seemed  as  sad  and  select 
as  Mount  Ararat  the  moraing  after  the 
dekge. 

Lord  Henry  waa»  therefore,  doubly  welpome, 
for  she  was  quite  alone. 

^*  Always  welcome^  Henry  ;  and  now  parti* 
cularly  so  for  for  I  am  dull  and  stupid— tirsd  to 
death,"  said  the  Dndiess^  languidly  extending 
lier  hand— then  addii^  g^7«  ''  <^d  dpropos'^ 
how  beautiful  Lady  Henry  looked  last  night  I 
Eyerybody  complimented  me  on  her  being 
the  loveliest  woman  in  the  rooau  I  am  sure, 
yon  ought  to  tbtnk  me  for  having  introduced 
you  to  her*" 

^*  And  BO  I  doi"  said  Lord  Henry  with  a 
smile,  which  was  partly  excited  by  the  recol- 
lection of  all  the  Duchess'  former  anathemas 
OD  the  large  Q. 

**  You  know  if  I  had  not  insisted  on  your 
.comieg  to  me  at  Cheltenham  last  suomier  you 
never  would  have  met  Miss  0'Dwyer>"  coa- 
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tinued  her  Grace  with  the  utmost  seriousness. 
**  But  Lord  Henry  particularly  disliked  any 
reminiscence  that  bore  too  strong  on  the  fact 
that  his  beloved  Ellen  was  not  originally  of 
their  ^  set.'  He  thought  of  her  mother's  incor- 
rigible brogue,  and  in  an  instant  made  a  des- 
'  perate  plunge  to  turn  the  conversation^  though 
in  his  hurry  he  almost  missed  his  aim." 

*'  DonH  you  think,  Duchess,  Ellen  is  won- 
derfully improved  ?  I  mean,  I  was  going  to 
say,  don't  you  think  she  looks  remarkably 
weU?" 

**  I  never  should  have  known  her,  though 
she  was  always  beautifuL  You  remember  I 
^as  the  first  to  say  so  at  Cheltenham.  But 
now  she  is  become  so  well  mannered — so  fas- 
hioned— decidedly  the  most  elegant  woman  I 
know ;  your  retirement  this  winter  did  more 
wonders  than  a  year's  going  out  would  have 
done.  And  then  her  dress,  how  did  you  man- 
age that  80  well?  it  is  perfect,  quite  correct,  I 
assure  you." 
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'*  The  choice  is  entirely  her  own.  I  odIj 
insisted  on  her  having  Paris  tradespeople.'^ 

'^  And  then  her  jewels,  they  are  magnifi- 
cent, the  necklace  she  wore  last  night  was 
unique." 

^'  Aye,  that  necklace.  That  necklace  is  the 
DeyiL  Thie  man  who  set  it  is  the  greatest 
Jew  in  town,  and  may  I  be  shot  if  I  know 
where  to  get  money  to  pay  for  it.'*  And  as 
he  said  this  Lord  Henry  almost  unconsciously 
began  to  knock  his  cane  against  his  dirty  boots 
thereby  di^tseminating  all  the  mud  over  the 
Duchess's  carpet.  But  this  she  heeded  not  in 
her  surprise. 

**  Not  know   where   to  get  money  I      Sell 
some  3  per  cents." 

^^  They  are  all  gone :    I  had  not  an  idea  of 
it  till  I  8ent  for  my  dividends  from  Mozer." 

'^  Then  desire  your  agent  to  send  you  money 
from  Irelanfl." 

^'  He  says  he  has  none  to  send." 
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*'  Nonsense^  Lord  Henry,  don't  believe  him, 
these  Irish  people  all  do  bo  play  into  each 
others'  hands,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ever 
knowing  the  truth  from  them.  Take  my  ad* 
vice.  Draw  bills  on  your  agent,  and  depend 
upon  it  he  will  find  money  to  pay  them." 

^*  I  wish  you  had  read  his  last  letter. 
Duchess.  He  says  the  people  are  starving  for 
want  of  work ;  that  the  farms  are  out  of  con* 
dition  and  that  the  tenants  have  neither  money 
to  improve  them  nor  to  pay  their  rents." 

^  Don't  believe  it,  Henry.  This  new  man 
you  have  got  puts  me  in  mind  of  calling  in 
a  new  physician.  They  always  pronounce  the 
patient  incurable  in  order  to  enhance  their 
own  merit.  We  never  heard  a  word  of  all 
this  when  old  Henderson  was  alive." 

"  Old  Henderson  never  wrote  to  me  about 
any  thing.  [  understand  half  the  estate  has 
been  out  of  lease  these  three  years." 

*^  Then  of  course  you  will  get  fines  and 
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thtt  win  relieve  700  from  all  embarrassment ; 
if  1  were  yoa,  I  would  go  over  and  levy  them 
nyself/' 
"What  I  go  to  Ireland  I    Whatabore^ 
'*  X  assure  you.  Lord  Henry^  I  have  heard 
thatliougfanamore  Castle  is  a  very  fine  thing," 
Slid  the  Duchess  with  somewhat  of  solemnity, 
as  she  did  not  at  all  approve  of  her  opinions  or 
adviee  being  slighted^   even  on   subjects    in 
whidi  she  was  personally  uninterested. 
^  Quite  picturesque,  I  dare  say,  with  the  fox 
on  the  hearth  and  the  owls  on  the  parapet ;'' 
and  both  Liord  Henry  and  the  Duchess  laughed 
at  the  *  gay '  images  his  fancy  had  conjured ' 
up  as  a  picture  of  that  once  favoured  seat  of 
bis  ancestors.    But  her  Grace  was  one  of  the 
many  people  who  become  vehement  in  support 
of  any  proposition  that  originates  with  them- 
selves, and  was  opposed  by  others.     And  she 
persevered  in  her  endeavours  to  convince  Lord 
Henry  that  it  would  be  both  profitable  and 
sgreeable  to  him  to  visit  Ireland. 
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'*  And  poor  Ellen/  exclaimed  he,  as  a  last 
resource,  merging  his  own  dislike  to  the  plan 
in  an  overstrained  delicacy  for  her  feeling3. 
'^  How  can  I  ask  her  to  forego  all  the  delights 
of  a  London  spring,  so  new  as  they  are  too. 
How  can  I  ask  her  to  go  with  me  to  a  gloomy 
old  Castle  that  has  scarcely  been  either  fur- 
nished or  inhabited  these  twenty  years  ?" 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  opened,  and  Lady 
Henry  herself  entered.  Her  cheek  was  flushed, 
and  it  was  evident  that  she  had  been  in  tears, 
but  still,  thou&^h  the  expression  of  anxiety 
was  new  to  her  countenance,  she  had  seldom  if 
ever  looked  more  beautiful. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Elleu?"  abruptly  en- 
quired Lord  Henry  in  an  anxiety  which 
scarcely  waited  for  her  first  salutations  to  the 
Duchess. 

'*  I  have  had  a  letter  from  my  sister,  and 
though  she  says  my  dearest  father  is  now 
quite  well,  I  fear  he  has  been  very  ill  whilst  1 
have   been  so  gay  and  so  happy!"    and  the 
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teart  again   trembled  on  her  ejelidd  as  she 
handed  the  letter  to  her  hiubaDd 

''Now,  Lady  Henry/'  said  the  Duchess^ 
thnost  impatiently,  *^  let  me  ask  one  question. 
Wonld  yott  regret  leaving  London  to  go  for  a 
■h<»t  time  to  Ireland?" 

^*  Oh  I  Duchess  what  do  yon  mean?'*  And 
turning  to  Lord  Henry  she  stood  before  him 
in  a  attitude  of  supplicatioD,  with  her  arms 
crossed  oo  her  bosom  and  her  eyes  sparkling 
with  agitation. 

*^  Answer,  Ellen,"  said  her  husband,  doubt* 
ingly,  ''  if  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  Ireland  would 
you  like  to  accompany  me  T* 

**  I  would  go  with  you  anywhere,  Henry. 
But  to  Ireland  I  dear,  dear  Ireland  ?  Oh !  how 
happy  the  very  thought  makes  me,"  and  throw- 
ing herself  on  his  shoulder  she  burst  into  teart. 

The  expression  of  those  tears  was  not  long 
doubtfuL  She  urged  Lord  Henry  to  under* 
take  the  journey  with  an  earnestness  he  had 
never  before  obsenred  in  her,  whilst  as  usual 

VOIm   X*  0 
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the  Duchess  attributed  solelj  to  herself  tbe 
merit  of  this  most  judicious  arrangement. 

Lord  Henry  yielding  to  Ellen's  solicitations  at 
length  determined  to  make  the  pilgrimage, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  from  its  merit  and  its 
penance  would  entitle  him  to  the  plenary  in- 
dulgence of  thenceforward  forswearing  the 
country  to  all  eternity.  But  his  lordehip^s 
natural,  urbanity,  independent  of  his  regard 
for  Ellen,  forbade  his  giving  expression  to  all 
his  feelings  on  the  subject,  and  in  the  letter  he 
addressed  to  Mr.  Hamilton  on  the  occasion » 
requesting  him  to  allow  Lord  Henry,  on  his 
arrival  in  Lreland,  *^  an  eaiiy  opportunity  of 
cultivating  an  acquaintance  hi&  wife  had  already 
taught  him  to  prize,"  it  was  impossible  to 
trace  the  cool,  supercilious  contempt  with 
which  the  noble  writer  thought  of  the  man 
and  of  the  country  he  was  predetermined  to 
flatter. 

But  EIlen*8  rosy  smile  aa  she  leaned  over  hia 
•boulder  wbil^t  he  wrote^  soon  cbaaeid  all  re* 
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membrance  of  that  horrid  country  from  his 
mind ;  and  on  their  rapid  journey  to  Holyhead, 
though  he  aometimes  Jaughed  at  their  horses* 
beads  being  turned  the  wrong  way;  ha 
ackDowledged  the  Welch  roads  were  not  im« 
paasable,  and  that  the  mountains,  though  less 
sablime  than  those  of  other  lands,  were  in  their 
^eties  scarcelj  less  picturesque. 


c  3 
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CHAPTER    IIL 


TUB  TRAVfiLLKBS. 


"  A|l  places  that  the  eye  of  heaTen  Tisita 
Are,  to  a  wiae  maii|  ports  and  happy  havens.'* 
King  Riehard  the  2nd^ 


Thk  different  sides  of  the  black  and  white 
statue  in  tte  old  allegory^  were  not  more  dis^ 
similar  to  each  other  than  were  the  opposite 
Tiews  of  the  green  Island^  and  its  uncouth  in* 
habitantSi  which  presented  themseWes  to  the 
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two  individuals  who  landed  at  Howth  on  a 
bright  day  at  the  beginning  of  July, 
18—. 

Lady  Henry  Ma85iDger,  though  bo  infi- 
nitely dianged  in  manneri  and  appearance 
by  her  English  education,  was  in  her  feel- 
ings as  unsophisticated  as  when,  six  years  before, 
she  bad  bade  adieu  to  Ireland,  and  eat  on  the 
deck  of  the  packet,  which  conveyed  her  from 
its  shores,  whimpering  and  crjing  beside  her 
mother,  and  indifferent  to  all  the  promised  ad- 
vantages of  Madame  Labelair^s  seminary  to 
which  she  was  t!ien  journeying.  Now,  redo- 
lent with  hope  and  happiness,  she  again  took 
her  station  on  the  deck,  straining  her  sight  to 
recognise  every  headland,  and  every  b^y 
that  gradually  opened  as  they  approached  the 
shore,  whilst  her  eyes  filled,  and  her  cheek 
flashed  as  the  beloved  scenes  of  her  infancy 
rose  with  them  to  her  memory. 

Not  a  sunbeam  that  played  on  the  Wick- 
low  mountains,   or  sparkled  in  the  granite  of 
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which  the  pier  at  Howth  is  formed,  that  did 
not  seem  to  her  as  a  beam  of  joy ;  whilst  at 
the  same  moment,  Lord  Henry,  shivering  in 
the  easterly  wind,  (which is  theBize  of  Ireland), 
buttoned  his  frogged  great  coat  still  tighter, 
and  turned,  in  actual  pain,  from  the  dazzling 
whiteness  of  the  walls,  which,  by  their  very 
contrast,  so  strongly  reminded  him  of  the  dark 
impenetrable  hedges  round  his  favourite  villa 
at  Twickenham.  Nor  was  their  estimate  of 
the  noisy  throng  that  crowded  round  them 
less  irreconcilable.  In  it  Lord  Henry  fancied 
be  saw  none  but  rebels  or  pick-pockets;  and 
his  fiistidious  taste  was  as  much  wounded  by 
the  unmusical  tones  that  assailed  his  ears  on 
every  side,  as  his  dignity  was  offended  by  every 
new  offer  of  civility  addressed  to  him  or 
Lady  Henry,  as  they  stood  waiting  the  dis- 
embarkation of  their  carriage. 

*^  An  iligant  ohay,  yer  honours ;  Tve  jiat 
room  left  for  the  lady  on  the  oar  that's  quite 
full  there  yer  honour." 
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^  DoMyex  waot  a«et  down  to  the  City  ?" 

^  Stud  by  PftUy,  isn't  it  wid  me  they'd  t« 
tfter  coming  when  I  can  put  his  hoooiff'e 
btgski  my  well?" 

Such  were  die  uncUsdieal  apostrophes  that 
greeted  him  at  every  tarn. 

Meaaitme,  £llen  only  looked  round  in  the 
hope  of  recogeiting  some  old  friend  amotigst 
the  Tsiied  but  animated  ooimteoalK^es,  that 
presented  themselves  to  her  eager  gaae ;  and  «s 
the  nndannted  chsrieteer  who  had  last  solicited 
their  **  hononn'  custom^''  jumped  gaily  on 
the  crackling  drivii^-eeat^  and  set  off  in  as 
hard  a  guUop  as  his  raw-4ioned  steed  coaid 
aoeomplishf  she  looked  after  him  with  feelings 
of  unusual  ioterest;  in  the  excitemeni  of  the 
moment,  traciug  a  likeness  between  him  and.her 
father's  cow-bey.  Sh>  busy  were  her  fond  ima- 
ghungs  in  recalling  every  recollection  of  hisr 
happy  home. 

Even  Dublin  itself  elicited  judgments 
equally  contradictory  from  each  of  these  tra- 
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Tellers.  The  entrance  to  it  from  the  side 
next  Howth,  is  one  which  to  the  most  prejudiced 
observer  could  not  prove  other  than  beautiful; 
and  when  their  tattered  postillion,  in  honour  to 
**  the  English  lord,"  drove  at  full  speed  through 
unfinished  streets  and  over  broken  pavement, 
regardless  of  the  terror  he  inspired  in  the 
scattered  pedestrians,  and  the  injury  he  in- 
flicted not  only  on  Lord  Henry's  springs, 
but  also  on  his  still  more  shattered  nerves — 
poor  Ellen  could  only  urge  in  excuse  that 
they  must  have  come  some  back  road — and 
that  the  roughness  of  the  streets  was  entirely 
owing  to  their  being  newly  paved;  as  she 
never  remembered  their  being  at  all  disagree- 
mble  before. 

Even  in  their  estimate  of  the  buildings  in 
Dublin,  there  was  an  equal  discrepancy  — 
Ellen's  youthful  wonder  had  been  so  much  ex- 
cited  by  her  first  and  last  visit  to  the  metropolis 
of  her  country,  and  her  memory  had  lingered, 
with  such  fond  delusion,  on  every  trace  those 
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leenes  had  left  in  her  mind,  that  fcarcely  any 
reality  would  have  equalled  the  brilliant  phan- 
tasies she  had  so  minutely  described  as  realities 
to  her  wondering  schoolfellows. 

The  contrast,  therefore,  between  her  recol* 
lections  and  her  actual  revision  of  those  objects 
was  at  once  ladicrous  and  painfuL 

She  could  scarcely  believe  that  she  was  posi- 
tively in  Saekville  Street,  which  she  had  so 
often  boasted^  and  always  believed,  was  twice 
as  long  as  Piccadilly;  and  she  actually  blushed 
as  she  confessed  that  of  the  two  bridges,  West- 
mto^iter  was  larger  than  Carlisle.  Whilst  on 
the  other  hand.  Lord  Henry^s  surprise  at  find- 
ing the  public  buildings  better  than  he  ex- 
pected, was  so  unguardedly  expressed  that 
even  his  praise  w&s  mortifying  as  it  proved,  in 
an  inverse  ratio,  the  excess  of  his  previous  con- 
tempt 
Contrary  to  the  wishes  and  expectations  of 

betb,   they   did   not   meet   Mr.    Hamilton   in 
c5 
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Dublin.  But  they  found  a  letter  from  him 
saying,  that  as  soon  as  he  knew  what  day  Lord 
and  Lady  Henry  had  fixed  for  visiting  Mr. 
O'Dwyer,  he  would  make  arrangements  for 
joining  the  party. 

'' Poor  Walter !"  exclaimed  Ellen,  as  she 
laid  down  the  letter  which  Lord  Henry  had 
given  her  to  read,  whilst  he  perused  his 
more  interesting  English  correspondence.  ^'How 
happy  I  shall  be  to  see  him  again  !'* 

^*  Who  are  you  so  anxious  to  see  xmo,  Ellen  ?^ 
enquired  Lord  Henry,  with  a  good-humoured 
smilei  as  be  took  up  the  last  unopened 
packet. 

^'  Poor,  dear,  Walter  Hamilton/'  replied  she, 
adding  as  she  looked  round  the  apartment  they 
■at  in  at  the  hotel :  **  it  was  in  this  very  room 
he  gave  me  this  bunch  of  seals  on  the  morning 
we  sailed  for  Holyhead.'* 

As  the  finiched  her  speech,  her  dark  eyes,  in 
which  the  glistening  of  a  tear  was  almost  per- 


^^Ue,  ^ying  Completed  tht  cb^eoit  i^  the 
waUfl,  reeled  on  her  huiband^d  oonntetialica — 
wko,  k  tlie  meAntitne,  had  trimflferred  bi«i  gaze 
tohera. 

''I  thought  Mr.  Hamilton's  initial  of  W, 
bad  stood  for  the  name  of  Willilimi'*  observed 
I/ord  Uenry^  in  a  tone  of  the  most  perfect  in- 
-diffsreoceu 

^  Oh !  ne-^yoB  know  he  was  called  Walter 
after  my  father-^ his  mother  was  a  Miss 
O'Dwyer — a  distant  relation  of  ours,  who  mar- 
ried against  her  parentb^  consent  and  it  was  only 
when  my  father,  after  her  death,  brought  young 
Walter  to  our  house^  that  the  two  fatniliea  were 
«t  all  r^eoDciied'^ 

**  I  really  never  henrd  before  sO  mUeh  of  my 
agent's  family  histoty,"  rejoined  Lotd  Henry^ 
and  as  be  spoke  there  was  a  supercilious  curl 
in  his  upper  Kp  that  told  Volumes*  But  Ellen 
did  not  notice  h.  She  was  ocfcnpted  In  think- 
ing of  the  enrpfastsis  his  Ldttlship  had  bid  on 
tike  woidtf  **  my  agenf,"  tnd  m  wishing  that 
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'*  poor,  dear,  cousin  Walter  was  as  rich  and  as 
happy  as  he  deserved  to  be." 

At  last  the  day  arrived  which  was  fixed  for 
their  departure  from  Dublin,  and  from  diiFc- 
rent  motives  it  was  hailed  with  equal  pleasure 
by  both.  Lord  Henry  hated  what  he  called 
"  sight-seeing,"  but  in  compliment  to  his  wife 
he  had  dragged  his  weary  length  iato  every 
shew-placo  in  Dublin,  from  the  College  Library 
down  to  the  chiritablo  repository,  above  the 
slioemaker's  shop  in  Grafton-strcet 

It  was  one  of  the  periods,  say  some  forty  year^ 
ag.i,  in  which  the  Viceroy  spent  his  thirty  odd 
thousand  a-year  in  England,  or  in  domestic 
bliss^  or  in  £1  Dorado,  for  what  was  known  to 
the  contrary  by  the  people  who  were  taxed  for 
the  maintenance  of  Vice-regal  splendour,  and 
Dublin  was  left  without  a  court,  without  a 
parliament,  and  without  a  trade.  It  was  an 
anomaly  amongst  cities ;  with  a  palace,  unin  • 
habited,  but  not  in  ruins,  fur  every  now  and 
then  St.  Patrick's  Hall  had  been,  in  the  trades- 
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nan's  phrase,  ^*  done  ap*'  and  occasionally  new 
furniture  placed  in  rooms  that  were  never  in- 
tended to  be  occupied ;  with  a  national  bank, 
doing  less  business  in  a  year  than  Drummond's 
would  do  in  a  day,  and  occupying  with  its 
mahogany  desks  and  dandy  clerks,  the  site 
where  senates  sat  and  orators  declamed  ;  with 
a  Custom-house,  that  in  its  elevation  would  not 
discredit  Palladio  but  in  its  degradation  seemed 
hut  a  beautiful  cenotaph  for  expiring  comr 
merce.  But  what  avail  these  retrospections? 
In  short,  Dublin,  with  the  capability  of  being 
every  thing  was  as  nothing — a  seaport  without 
Imstle—a  garrision  without  fortifications — a 
capital  without  a  governor.  Where  could  its 
prototype  be  seen  ?  Not  in  the  crowded  streets 
and  loaded  quays  of  Bristol,  for  the  streets  of 
Dublin  were  only  crowded  with  beggars  and  the 
quays  were  stands  for  nothing  but  Hackney- 
coaches.  Not  in  the  solitary  grandeur  of 
Kome,  for  the  only  ruins  in  Dublin  were  the 
sliops  and  their  bankrupt  owners— not  in  the 
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busy  frivolity  of  oonthiental  courts,  for  tbey 
were  tenanted  by  the  hordes  of  Irish  nobles  who 
-had  deserted  their  native  country.  In  fine, 
Dublin  can  only  now  be  described  by  negatives, 
and  amongst  them  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  not 
**  built  like  a  city  that  is  at  unity  leith  itself.'' 

fiut  Lord  and  Lady  Henry  Massinger  took 
leave  of  this  unparalleled  metropolis  without 
wasting  much  time  in  speculating  either  on 
the  causes,  or  the  effect  of  its  singular  position. 
All  her  thoughts  and  feelings  were  engros^ 
in  anticipations  of  how,  when,  and  where,  she 
should  first  meet  each  separate  individual  of 
her  beloved  family,  whilst  his  Lordship  was 
absorbed  in  various  minute  calculations  of  how 
many  miles  an  hoar  their  poor  wretched 
posters  would  be  able  to  take  them  ?  Where 
they  could  find  an  inn  to  sleep  in  on  what  is 
ealled  the  high  north  road  of  Ireland?  and 
finally,  what  was  the  shortest  time  he  could 
possibly  remain  at  Ellen's  father's,  which  was 
to  be  their  first  nesiing'plaoe.    He  had*  how- 


•▼er,  leiaure  to  mak«  some  comparisens  be- 
tween traTelling  io  England  and  Ireland.  If 
the  scarcity  of  turnpikes  was  an  advantage  to 
the  latter,  the  multiplicity  of  half  naked  chil- 
dren turned  the  scale,  and  be  reconciled  him- 
self to  the  superior  breadth  o^  the  Irish  road 
by  reflecting  that  ^  land  in  Ireland,  as  he  un- 
fortunately knew  too  well,  was  comparatively 
of  no  value,  and  labour  to  be  had  for  almost 
nothing,  thus  in  no  one  instance  was  the  com- 
pariscm  turned  in  fevonr  of  the  Emerald 
Isle. 

At  last  as  they  i^proached  Dwyerstown, 
e?ery  cabin  punred  forth  its  population,  and 
every  fiice  brightened  into  smilea,  as  Ellen's 
rapid  recognitions  of  different  individuals  waa 
returned  by  aU  the  various  tokens  of  welcome 
that  gesticulation  could  express.  For  the  last 
three  miles  Lord  Henry  did  nothing  but 
laugh,and  Z^y  Henry  could  do  nothing  but  cry 
and  kiss  hands ;  and  when  she  was  at  length 
foUed  alternately  to  the  hearts  of  her  father, 
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mother,  and  sister,  it  was  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  manifestation  of  their  feelings  par- 
took most  of  the  character  of  joy  or  grief. 

All  this  was  in  strong  contrast  to  the  quiet, 
subdued  tone  of  Lord  Henry's  own  manners, 
yet  he  was  pleased  to  find  Ellen  thus  aflec- 
tionately  welcomed,  for  he  really  loved  her, 
and  with  unusual  kindness  he  looked  round  on 
the  passing  scene  to  discover  in  it  any  one 
feature  he  could  genuinely  admire. 

Unfortunately  the  only  one  that  might  have 
defied  this  criticism  was  just  then  totally  ob- 
scured. Jane  O'Dwyer,  Ellen's  younger  sister, 
had  laughed  and  cried  so  much  for  the  last 
three  days  that  her  face  \vas  swollen  to  a  de- 
gree that  scarcely  left  it  recognisable.  Her 
nose  was  red  and  her  blubbered  cheeks  were 
pale.  Her  hair  was  out  of  curl  on  her  fore- 
head, and  her  comb  fc-11  out  of  it  behind  in 
the  first  embrace,  and  poor  Lord  Henry,  who 
had  even  taken  an  antipathy  to  ringlets,  when 
newer  head-dresses  came  into  fashion  turned 
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IB  despair  from  one  individual  to  the  other  of 
the  group,  and  Bnally  looked  oat  of  the  win- 
dows till  he  was  foiced  to  avert  his  eyes  in 
horror  from  the  encreasing  crowd  of  menials, 
labourers,  neighbours,  and  pensioners,  who  had 
gathered  outside  and  stood  peeping  on  tiptoe 
over  each  other's  greasy  heads,  to  catch  a 
sight  of  their  ''  owne  darling  Miss  Ellen,  long 
life  to  her." 

With  Mrs.  O^Dwyer  and  all  her  vul- 
garities Lord  Henry  had  made  acquaintance 
at  Cheltenham,  and  he  had  predetermined  nei- 
ther to  be  surprised  nor  annoyed  by  thetn. 
But  as  the  volubility  of  welcome  removed  all 
restraint,  it  seemed  to  his  tortured  ear  as  if 
her  brogue  had  acquired  additional  force  by 
every  day  that  had  elapsed  since  they  last  met, 
whereas  it  was  only  that  his  Lordship's  recol- 
lection of  it  had  proportionably  declined.  In 
honour  of  Ellen's  arrival,  the  good  lady  had 
busied  herself  in  making  every  preparation 
that  her  utmost  ingenuity  could  devise,  and 
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amongst  her  other  exertions  that  of  omament- 
ing  her  own  person  was  not  forgotten.  Her 
^^rdrobe  was  emptied  of  all  its  contents  on 
the  happy  occasion,  and  even  some  of  the 
finery  of  her  ancestors,  like  the  unnsed  nni- 
forms  of  a  yeomanry  corps,  was  drawn  ont 
for  review. 

A  gigantic  faimt  montn  suspended  to  the 
identical  steel  watch-chain  that  her  grand- 
mother had  worn  at  ^*  the  Cftstle,**  usurped  the 
place  of  the  "  weeny  French  watches''  she  had 
so  unceremoniously  ridiculed  on  her  return 
from  her  never-to-be-forgotten  journey  to 
EiUgland.  An  enormous  silk  work-bag,  hong 
on  her  arm  as  a  substitute  for  a  reticule.  Her 
wrists  shone  in  as  many  bracelets  as  those  of 
a  Parisian  belie,  but  those  of  Mrs.  O'Dwyer 
were  more  conspicuous,  as  the  majority  of 
them  were  composed  of  broad,  black  velvet 
bands,  fastened  with  ftmily  pictures;  and  round 
her  throat  was  a  huge  necklace  of  Cope  de 
Pearl,  which  gave  excuse  for  a  pair  of  oorrea- 
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ponding  eaT-ringa,  not  yeiy  disiimilar  to  those 
of  nodem  (Bshion,  though  singalar^  forty 
jwn  ago.  The  rest  of  her  dress  waa  mther 
less  antiquated.  She  wore  the  identical  French 
sap  she  had  bought  for  Ellen's  wedding ;  bat 
the  blonde  was  dirty  and  the  flowers  were 
ssdiy  displaced,  and  if  her  gown  had  more 
floonees  than  was  abaolotely  necessary,  the 
eostliness  and  solidity  of  its  materisi  almost 
ledoced  it  from  ocotempt 

Mr.  ODwyer,  whose  character  differed  in 
shnost  CFcry  respect  from  that  of  his  worthy 
helpmate^  was  less  vociferous  in  his  welcome 
sod  more  composed  in  his  demeanour.  His 
first  salutation  of  his  dai^hter  and  son-in-law 
depicted  in  a  few  words  Ins  real  £eelings. 
^  Faith,  Ellen,  my  heart's  cere,  and  it's  right 
glad  I  asn  to  see  you  back  heme  again,  and 
your  husband's  heartily  welcome,  be  he  who  he 
msy."  The  fact  was,  Mr.  O'Dwyer  bad  been 
nearly  as  much  disappointed  as  his  wife  had 
been  elated  at  Ellen's  oMrrying  an  **'  English 
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lord."  His  dearest  wish  in  life  had  been  to 
see  her  united  to  some  respectable  gentleman 
of  his  own  class  in  life  and  of  his  own  imme- 
diate neighbourhood;  and  many  were  the 
prayers  he  put  up  to  Heaven  thnt  he  might 
live  to  see  his  Ellen^s  children  playing  round 
his  knees ;  a  blessing  he  now  believed  denied  to 
him,  as  though  he  had  never  seen  Lord  Henry 
till  his  arrival  at  Dwyerstown,  he  felt  intui- 
tively convinced  there  was  as  little  chance  of 
his  Lordship's  residing  in  Ireland^  as  of  his 
own  desertion  of  his  native  country.  How- 
ever, nothing  but  kindness  was  perceptible  in 
his  address  to  ''  Ellen's  husband/'  and  as  Lord 
Henry  returned  the  protracted,  but  cordial 
shake  of  the  hand  with  which  he  greeted  him ; 
he  forgot,  at  least  for  the  moment,  that  the 
man  he  so  honoured  was  dressed  in  an  ill-cut 
coat  of  his  own  wool — that  he  wore  short 
nankeen  breeches,  a  frilled  frhirt,  powder  in 
his  hair,  and  shoes  that  looked  as  if  they  were 
made  for  field-walking  in ;  a  sort  of  acquain- 
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taooe  that  would  do  any  where  better  than  in 
Bond  Street. 

Mrs.  (yDwyer  had  scarcely  expressed  half 
ber  delight  at  seeing  Ellen,  and  had  not  re- 
peated more  than  three  times  how  proad 
the  was  to  see  his  Ladship  at  Dwyerstown, 
when  she  commenced  a  matronly  and  not  very 
dubious  conrse  of  interrogation  as  to  the  state 
of  Ellen's  health ;  bat  Ludy  Henry  dextrously 
tnrned  the  conversation  by  proposing  that  they 
ihould  adjourn  to  the  gardens,  under  pretence 
of  shewing  the  place  to  Lord  Henry. 

Dwyerstown  was  situated  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  county ;  and  the  country  by  which  it 
was  surrounded  afforded  the  worst  possible 
ipecimen  of  Irish  landscape.  A  little  further 
to  the  northward  the  mountain  scenery  is  as 
romantic  as  Salvator  Bo&a  himself  could  have 
desired;  a  little  further  to  the  southward^ 
the  fertile  plains  exhibit  nil  the  champaign 
of  English  topography,  but  in  the  immediate 
neighboorhood  of  Dwyerstown  the  surface  of 
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the  soil  was  too  rough  to  admit  of  socceesful 
cultivation,  and  too  flat  to  afford  either  sab" 
lime  or  romantic  landscape.  A  double  row 
of  Scotch  furs,  that  leaned  their  stunted  heads 
in  the  oblique  direction  into  which  the  preva- 
lent wind  had  bent  them,  encirded  the  lawn 
to  the  east  and  north.  They  had  originally 
been  planted  to  screen  the  bog  which 
**  immeasurably  spread"  loy — as  the  Cotters 
said,  **  mighty  convaniant."  But  these  misera* 
ble  specimens  of  ornamental  planting  had 
proved  false  to  their  trust,  for  the  bleak  bog 
w«s  seen  though  their  crooked  stems  almost  as 
plainly  from  the  hall  door  as  from  the  walk 
on  the  double  ditch  vehich  stretched  beneath 
them  and  was  miscalled  the  shrubbery.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  lawn  was  a  lake ;  but  not  one 
of  the  beautiful  transparent  mirrors  which  in 
that  same  country  are  often  seen  nestled  be- 
neath some  wooded  mountain ;  that  of  Dwyers* 
town  lay,  it  is  tree,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill^  which 
if  vilanted  would  have  b^en  a  beautifol  object^ 
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but  its  flhiogly  surface  waa  unadonied  hy  trees 
and.  unbroken  by  rocka;  lumpish  in-  ita  out- 
line  and  sterile  in  its  soil,  it  stretched  a  useless 
waste  of  earth  in  gradual  declension  towards 
the  water,  which  apparently  equally  of  a 
dull  and  sluggish  nature,  seemed  careless  of 
its  natural  bounds,  and  in  consequence  a  kind 
of  neutral  ground  extended  between  the  hill 
and  the  lake  that  properly  could  be 
called  neither  land  or  water,  and  yet  did 
not  possess  the  adyantages  of  a  positive 
bog.  The  O^Dwyers,  however,  had  shot 
snipes  in  that  marsh  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  its  present  possessor  would 
not  have  exchanged  so  valuable  an  inheri- 
tance for  the  best  fattening  ground  in  Lei- 
cestershire. 

This,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  Lord 
Henry  Massinger's  first  visit  to  Ireland.  He 
could  not  guess  by  intuition,  (and  he  had  never 
taken  the  trouble  of  learning  by  any  other 
meana)  that  scarcely  any  one  county  of  Ireland 
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should  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  Irish  scenery 
in  general — drawing  his  conclusions  only  from 
what  he  6aw>  he  believed,  and  perhaps  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  he  should  do  so,  that  all  the 
mountains  in  Ireland  were  diminutive  and 
barren  ;  and  all  the  lakes,  extensive  bog  holes ; 
but  as  to  the  bogs  themselves,  he  was  neither 
surprised  nor  disappointed  in  them.  They 
could  not  be  worse  than  he  expected,  and  he 
only  regretted  that  the  shooting  season  was  not 
commenced,  as  he  considered  the  grouse  their 
only  valuable  production. 

Nor  was  he  from  previous  education  or  ac- 
tual prepossession  at  all  better  qualified  to 
judge  even  of  the  positive  comforts  or  advan- 
tages of  Mr.  O'Dwyer's  residence.  Not  one 
of  them  came  within  the  pale  of  his  Lordship^s 
reminiscences,  and  before  his  judgment  could 
exert  itself  to  decide  on  the  value,  his  pre- 
judice had  decreed  that  all  that  was  not 
English  was  contemptible.  Mr^  0*Dwyer* 
estate  might  in  extent   have  rivalled  that  of 
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many  an  F^ngliah  nobleman,  though  the  income 
he  derived  from  it  probably  did  not  equal  the 
anDoal  rent  of  one  of  that  nobleman's  firee- 
hddera.  Limited  however  as  it  was^  it  amply 
sufficed  for  all  his  wants  and  all  his  wishes — it 
even  admitted  of  a  profusion  and  hospitality 
that  brought  with  it  more  of  hilarity  than  os* 
tentation* 

To  account  for  the  stngnlar  circumstance 
of  an  Irish  estate  being  unincumbered  by 
debt,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  Mr. 
O'Dwyer  had  been  so  peculiarly  circumstancedf 
as  to  have  had  no  sisters'  fortunes  to  make  up, 
and  no  horse-raciog  sons  to  provide  for;  he 
had  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  a  long  life  in 
the  midst  of  a  happy  and  gratefid  tenantry ; 
and  the  duty-horses  and  boon-hens,  which  were 
willingly  paid  and  graciously  received,  almost 
sufficed  for  the  tillage  of  his  ground  and  the 
inwntenance  of  his  family.  This,  however, 
was  not  immediately  discoverable  to  Lord 
Henry;  he   saw    only  the  outward  signs  of 
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an  expenditure  that  seemed  to  bring  with  it 
no  adequate  advantage.  The  appendages  to 
the  dwellinfi^  house  were  absolutely  innumera- 
ble ;  but  among  all  the  offices  the  hunters' 
stable  was  the  only  one  in  repair  ;  even  some 
of  the  dog-kennels  were  unroofed;  the  cow- 
houses and  coach-houses  seemed  alternately 
to  have  changed  their  destination,  and  a 
carpenter's  shop  had^  as  a  substitute  for  a 
door^  a  broken  cart  turned  up  against  the 
aperture^  to  keep  out  the  pigs ;  but  yet  the 
appearance  of  the  whole  gave  indication  that 
the  *  master'  had,  in  the  county  phrase,  *  every 
thing  within  himself/  or,  as  Lord  Henry  trans- 
lated it,  that  beyond  his  walls,  broken  as  they 
were,  little  of  the  business  of  common  life 
appeared  to  be  transacted;  for  within  them 
every  species  of  trade  or  manufacture  was 
carrying  on,  whilst  the  crowd  of  men,  women, 
and  children  that  had  congregated  in  the 
different  yards,  seemed  at  once  to  defy  cal* 
culation  and  discipline. 
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In  the  comer  of  one  of  the  outhouses  an 
unfortunate  calf  was  put  up  to  fatten,  and 
under  the  same  roof,  in  nearly  equal  dark- 
ness, a  tailor  was  employd  in  repairing  the 
foot  boy's  dress-livery.  About  a  dozen 
laughing  girls,  with  black  and  white  straw 
bonnets  on  their  heads,  and  neither  shoes  nor 
stockings  on  their  feet,  were  huddled  together 
in  one  part,  cutting  potatoes  for  seed,  whilst 
in  dangerous  vicinity  to  them,  one  of  the  many 
stablemen  was  wiping  down  a  fine  blood  horse 
from  which  ^his  honour'  had  not  very  long 
dismounted.  One  old  woman  was  carding 
wool,  and  another  spinning  flax,  whilst  in  the 
small  proportion  of  the  other  sex  that  even 
pretended  to  be  busy,  Lord  Henry  noticed  a 
cobler  mending  brogues  on  the  top  of  an  old 
cider  press ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  observe  a  black- 
smith, a  saddler,  and  a  pedlar,  every  one  of 
whom  appeared  to  find  their  daily  avocation 
within  the  precincts  of  the  difierent  yards — 

for  enclosures  they  scarcely  could  be  called — 
p  3 
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amongst  these,  however,  the  turf  garden  most 
attracted  his  attention,  as  it  alone  seemed  to 
defy  exhaustion  or  decay.  Immense  ricks  of 
this  black  combustible  were  ranged  in  rows 
like  buildings ;  lanes  and  streets,  being  left  as 
passages  between  the  different  edifices,  whilst 
against  the  sides  of  many,  ladders  were  placed, 
as  on  hay-ricks  in  England,  to  facilitate  what 
is  called,  clamping,  (i«e.  building  or  demolishing, 
as  the  case  might  be.)  The  effect  of  this  last 
survey  was,  that  many  a  day  passed  before 
Lord  Henry  could  swallow  any  one  article  of 
cookery  that  he  did  not  imagine  either  smelt 
or  tasted  of  turf  smoke. 

"  And  is  Jemmie  Coleen  really  gone?"  en- 
quired Ellen  in  a  tone  of  regret,  ^*  poor  little 
fellow  I  should  have  liked  once  more  to  see  his 
laughing  countenance.  How  could  his  foolish 
old  grandmother  think  of  sending  him  to 
America!  I  wish  it  had  really  been  him  I 
saw  at  Howth  I" 

Lord  Henry's  surprise  at  Ellen's 
interest   in    her    father's    cowboy    was    no 
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lessened  by  her  explanation  in  answer  to  his 
enquiry,  that  his  grandmother  was  nurse  to 
Walter  Hamilton's  mother." 

**  Then  of  what  consequence  can  it  be  to 
you.  Lady  Henry,  where  the  boy  is  gone  to?*' 
said  be,  with  somewhat  of  austerity. 

His  lordship  forgot  the  relationship  in  which 
Walter  Hamilton  stood  to  his  wife,  and  that 
in  Ireland  such  ties  of  kindred  4ure  oheriebed, 
in  family  connection,  far  more  extensively  than 
they  are  acknowledged  in  England.  He  would 
not  willingly  have  recollected  thednlimaoy  and 
almost  constant  association  that  had  sohsisted 
between  them,  when  the  name  of  Massinger 
was  almost  unknown  to  either,  and  still  less 
could  he,  or  would  he  understand  that  Land 
Agency  in  Ireland  is  a  profession  almost  exclu^ 
sively  followed  by  gentlemen,  and  one  adopted, 
like  that  of  wine  merchants,  by  several 
younger  branches  of  nobility. 

He  thought  of  Walter  Hamilton  only  as  his 
dependent,  almost  as  a  menial,  or  as  a  man  for 
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whom  he  had  even  then  uuaccountablj  im* 
bibed  feelings  of  mingled  dislike  and  con- 
tempt. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  senti- 
ment that  prompted  his  last  observation,  it  was 
left  to  rankle  in  his  mind ;  for  as  they  walked 
homewards  the  conversation  accidentally  took 
another  turn;  and  Ellen,  unconscious  of  the 
wayward  feelings  in  her  husband's  breast,  for- 
got the  query  which  he  was  in  truth  ashamed 
to  repeat,  lest  it  might  betray  an  interest  in 
the  subject  he  wished  not  to  acknowledge  even 
to  himself. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


AN     ARRIVAL. 


*^  I  haye  heard  but  not  believed,  the  spirits  o'  th' 

dead 
May  walk  again." 

The  Winter's  Tale. 


Amongst  varioiis  other  demonstrations  of  wel- 
come by  which  Mrs.  O'Dwyer  intended  to 
celebrate  her  daughter's  return^  a  ball,  to  be 
given  to  the  neighbouring  gentry,  was  one,  for 
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which  every  possible  preparation  had  been 
long  in  progress. 

Though  similar  fStes  were  not  now  such 
novelties  to  Ellen  as  to  her  sister,  it  was  yet 
difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  looked  forward 
to  this  entertainment  with  most  anxiety,  for  to 
Jane  euch  an  event  was  a  novelty^  but  on  that 
day  Ellen  anticipated  meeting  many  a  beloved 
friend  of  her  earliest  recollections,  and 
amongst  them  Walter  Hamilton  was  not  for- 
gotten. 

For  some  reason,  which  perhaps  even  to 
himself  had  never  been  clearly  defined,  he  had 
postponed  his  visit  to  Dwyerstown  till  the  me- 
morable occasion  above  alluded  to,  even  al- 
though the  envelop  to  Mrs.  O'Dwyer's  huge 
card  of  invitation  contained  a  few  pressing 
lines  firom  Jane,  entreating  Mr.  Hamilton  ^*  to 
step  over  as  soon  as  he  could  as  they  were  all 
longing  to  see  him." 

The  *'  step''  which  he  was  thus  called  upon 
BO  vnoeiemonioosly  to  make,  was  a  mountain 
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dri?e  dT  between  Sortj  or  fifty  Irish  miles,  as 
he  had  latterly  taken  up  his  abode  at  Lough- 
nsmore  Castle  for  the  purpose  of  personally 
superintending  the  preparations  making  there 
for  Ellen's  reception. 

The  distance  however  was  not  an  insuper- 
able objection,  and  before  the  midday  sun  was 
reflected  in  the  Lake  of  Loughnamore,  he  had 
left  its  shores  far  behind,  and  was  slowly 
winding  his  way  down  one  of  the  Steepest 
hills  that  intervened  between  him  and  Dwyers*- 
town.  Bat  the  road  was  stony  as  well  as 
precipitous ;  the  horse  he  drove  in  his  buggy 
lost  a  shoe  before  he  had  completed  the 
descent,  and  as  he  was  still  some  miles  distant 
from  the  place  to  which  he  had  sent  forward 
his  servant  with  a  fresh  one,  he  was  obliged  to 
proceed  at  a  much  slower  pace  than  suited  his 
inclination. 

At  last  a  turn  of  the  road  brought  him 
within  the  welcome  view  of  a  blacksmith's 
D  5 
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foif^e,  situated  as  such  ufloally  are  in  Ireland 
at  the  meeting  of  roads^  which,  under  the  de- 
signation of  /^  the  cross,"  is  deemed  in  that 
country  a  peculiarly  lucky  place  of  rea- 
dence. 

Of  course  the  blacksmith  was  not  the  only 
inhabitant  of  so  desirable  a  scite,  one  or  two 
thatched  cabins  were  clustered  round  the  one 
he  occupied,  and  in  the  largest  of  these,  which 
boasted  the  distinction  of  a  glazed  window, 
certain  insignia  of  trade  announced  to  the 
initiated  that  it  was  a  *'  Shebean"  or  un-* 
licenced  ale-house. 

Although  no  ostensible  sign  of  the  land« 
lord's  calling  was  visible  except  two  long 
tobacco  stoppers  placed  cross  ways  in  one  pane 
of  the  window,  a  bunch  of  dip  candles  sus*^ 
pended  opposite  to  another,  and  a  little  earth- 
enware jug  which  stood  beside  a  broken  tea- 
pot on  the  other  window  seat,  yet  collectively 
these  heterogeneous  articles  indicated  as  plainly 
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as  the  mo8t  flaming  ahopboard  could  have  done, 
that  Terence  ConoUy  was  a  '^  retail  dealer  in 
chandlery,  grocery,  tobacco  and  whiskey." 

"  It  so  happened  that  none  of  these  *^  ne- 
cessaries"  of  life  were  at  that  moment  coyeted 
by  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  he  therefore  declined 
accepting  the  landlady's  conrteoos  invitation 
that  *^  his  honour  would  step  in  and  rest  him- 
self." 

For  the  blacksmith  was  just  then  engaged 
in  shoeing  Father  Mahaffy's  Garonne,  and  it  is 
probable  if  the  King  of  France,  or  his  Giraffe, 
imd  passed  by  during  the  operation  they  would 
have  been  equally  disregarded  till  his  *^  river- 
ence  was  sarved." 

As  it  was,  Jem  Doyle  proceeded,  at  once, 
with  his  business  and  conversation  without 
rabing  his  ejes  from  the  ponderous  hoof  and 
untrimmed  fetlock  of  the  priest's  dappled  grey 
which  rested  on  his  knee,  as  his  sinevvy  and 
naked  arm  every  now  and  then,  applied  the 
noisy    hammer;    while   Hamilton,   of   whose 
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presence  Jem  was  totally  unmindful,  leant 
against  the  door-post  opposite  to  where  Father 
MahafTy  was  standing,  though  concealed^  by  a 
projecting  partition,  from  the  smith  even  had 
the  latter  ever  raised  his  black  and  curly  head 
£rom  the  position  in  which  it  was  bent  over  his 
work. 

*'  And  does  yer  riverence  think  they  are 
com'd  in  earnest?  Faith  and  it's  myself 
hat  is  sorry  then,  for  it's  little  we'll  be  the 
better  of  'em," 

**And  why  should  you  be  sorry,  Jem 
Doyle  ?"  enquired  his  reverence^  at  the  same 
time  casting  a  quick  and  piercing  glance  to* 
wards  Mr.  Hamilton. 

*•  Why  isn't  the  boy  that's  there  doing  all 
the  good  in  life  to  the  craturs  that  have  been 
left  starving  this  mony  a  year.  And  if  he's 
put  out  of  it,  the  Lord  help  them,  for  it'if 
little  the  English  lord  will  care  for  them, 
baring  it's  driving  them  for  rent  he'll  be." 

*f  How  can  you  possibly  tell  what  the  Eng- 
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lish  lord  will  or  will  not  do^  Jem  Doyle  ?'*  re- 
plied the  Priest. 

"  And  as  for  the  matter  of  dat,  isn't  it  to 
the  English  lord  himself  that  we  are  to  be 
thankful  for  the  only  good  agent  Loughna- 
more  has  seen  this  tirtj  yea'." 

At  this  part  of  the  conversation  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton felt  somewhat  uncomfortable  as  he  could 
DO  longer  doubt  that  he  was  himself  the  hero 
of  their  talc. 

He  therefore  advanced  a  few  steps  towards 
Father  Mahafiy,  whom,  by  accident,  he  had 
not  previously  met,  and  making  a  slight  sa- 
lutation he  enquired  if  he  had  visited  the 
Castle  lately,  adding  carelessly,  '^  I  only 
quitted  it  myself  this  morning." 

The  courteous  tone  in  which  the  priest  re- 
plied by  the  interrogatory  *^  Mr.  Hamilton,  I 
presume?"  at  once  sufficed  for  an  introduc- 
tion, and  they  entered  into  a  general  conver- 
sation on  the  state  of  the  crops  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  weather,  during  which  time 
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Jem  Doyle  found  leisure  to  look  more  than 
once  at  his  new  customer^  as  did  also  all  the 
little  ragged  boys  who  had  collected  at  the 
threshold,  not  to  mention  an  old  woman  that 
crept  from  behind  the  projecting  wall  and 
took  a  protracted  survey  of  his  features  pre- 
paratory to  her  quitting  the  cabin,  which  how- 
ever she  did  not  do  without,  as  she  said, 
leaving  her  good  will  behind  her. 

"  Is  that  old  Mother  Lcary  ?'^  enquired  the 
priest,  as  soon  as  she  had  departed,  for  al- 
though his  dialogue  with  Mr.  Hamilton  had 
been  uninterrupted,  it  seemed  as  if  no  pass- 
ing occurrence  however  trivial  esciped  his 
notice. 

"  No  plaze,  yer  Riv'rance,"  answered  Jem. 
*'  She's  a  poor  stroller  they  wouldn't  take  in 
at  the  Shebean  last  night,  and  so  I  gave  her 
a  shake  down  in  the  corner  in  God's  name; 
though  it's  myself  that  don't  know  wherever 
she  com'd  from.  Only  any  how^I  thinks  she'd 
not  right." 
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And  he  pointed  to  bis  head,  at  the  same  time 
looking  sagacioos  as  if  to  intimate  that  the  old 
cnme  was  crazed. 

^  Grod  help  her,"  returned  the  priest,  at 
the  same  time  reverently  crossing  himself. 
''But  if  she  isn't  Molly  Leary  she's  not  of 
these  parts." 

"Molly  Leary  died  yesterday,  aud  we 
waked  her  last  night/'  said  a  hoarse,  sepul- 
chral voice,  the  tones  of  which  were  peculiarly 
logubrious. 

They  proceeded  from  a  deformed  beggar 
who  was  supporting  himself  partly  against 
the  door-post  and  partly  on  a  etick,  that 
resembled  a  blud<;eon,  at  least  as  much  as  a 
crutch. 

*^  Died  I  last  night!  and  I  not  with  her?" 
exclaimed  Father  MahafTy  in  an  agitated 
tone. 

"  And  didn't  I  run  over  the  hill  to  your 
Biv'rance,"  said  one  of  the  ragged  little 
urchins  who  now  passed  the  threshold.  ''  And 
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didn't  they  tell  me  yer  riv'raDce  was  gone  ten 
miles  off  to  the  man  who  had  broke  his 
arm  ?" 

"  And  so  I  was,"  replied  the  Priest.  "  But 
Molly  Leary  was  the  greater  sinner.  The 
Lord  have  mercy  on  her  soul  1" 

This  observation  seemed  to  escape  from  him 
unconsciously  as  be  rapidly  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  his  forehead  and  bosom,  and  then 
having  thrust  a  few  coppers  into  the  unwilling 
hand  of  Jem  Doyle,  and  making  a  courteous, 
but  silent  bow  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  he  mounted 
his  tired  grey  at  the  door,  and  slightly  re- 
turning the  obeisances  of  the  few  who  were 
lounging  round  the  spot,  rode  off  in  a  slow 
trot,  but  one  so  hard  and  high,  that  nothing  but 
custom  could  have  reconciled  either  him  or  his 
horse  to  it 

Meantime  Jem  Doyle  turned  his  attention 
to  Mr.  Hamilton's  steed — the  bellows  were 
plied,  and  the  sparks  flew  from  the  lurid  iron ; 
but  still  Jem  Doyle  remained  in  unwonted 
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sileDce.  At  last  he  ga^e  utterance  to  his 
thoughto,  spealdng  to  himself  in  a  few  incohe- 
rent sentences — 

"  And  sure  enough  didn't  I  first  see  her 
Btriding  down  the  hill  from  Moll  Leary's  cabin 
between  sunset  and  moonxise?  And  as  she 
stood  in  the  shadow  at  Fat  Flannagan's  door, 
didn't  her  head  seem  to  touch  the  tatch  ?  And 
liadn't  Molly  Leary  a  short  finger  on  her  lift 
hand,  and  dido't  she  keep  her  lift  hand  close 
m  under  her  doak,  as  if  there' d  been  blood 
on  it  ?  And  didn't  she  tell  me,  says  she, 
'  Jem,  a  stranger  is  coming  ye  shall  both  fear 
and  loTe,  but  no  one  is  marred  but  what 
makes  his  own  marring.'  And  didn't  I  know 
by  that  same  bis  Biv'rance  was  on  the  road, 
and  hadn't  I  the  iron  ready  for  him?  And 
who  would  have  thought  she  was  lying  dead  on 
the  straw  and  listening  to  his  ooshering?" 

But  Mr.  Hamilton's  impatience  would  not 
allow  more  time  for  Jem  Doyle's  meditations. 
With  some  bribery  and  still  more  persuasion. 
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his  horse  was  at  last  declared  to  be  in  travel- 
ling condition  and  after  nearly  an  hour's  delay 
he  proceeded  on  his  journey  by  the  road 
opposite  to  that  which  Father  Mabaffy  had 
taken. 

An  hour's  delay  is  not,  however,  always  re- 
deemable in  Irish  travelling,  and  Mr.  Hamilton 
found  so  many  impediments  in  his  way  that 
even  his  patience  was  almost  exhausted.  His 
servant  was  not  to  be  found  when  he  arrived 
at  the  half-way  house,  and  when  at  last  he  did 
make  his  appearance,  he  was  so  much  the 
worse  for  his  frequent  potations  on  the  road, 
that  his  master  determined  to  leave  him  be- 
hind for  that  night,  and  to  proceed  alone ; 
then  at  one  time  Mr.  Hamilton  mbse^  his 
way,  and  at  another,  the  road  itself  was  so 
bad  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  pass  over 
it.  At  last  as  the  sun  began  to  decline  he 
found  himself  within  a  few  miles  of  Dwyers- 
town.  But  even  there  a  new  and  unexpected 
obstacle  to  his  progress  presented  itself. 
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It  seldom  happens  that  the  general  features 
of  a  country  change  abruptly.  Some  inter- 
Tening  landscape  usually  takes  place,  partaking, 
in  a  softened  degree,  of  the  characters  of  the 
tract  we  have  lately  quitted,  and  gradually  pre- 
paring the  eye  for  those  to  which  our  steps 
are  directed ;  so  it  was  on  this  part  of  HamiU 
ton's  journey ;  the  precipitous  mountains  and 
narrow  glens,  which  closed,  in  romantic  wild- 
nessi  round  the  expansive  lake  of  Loughna- 
more  had  latterly  subsided  into  the  more  sterile 
hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dwyerstown,  yet 
still  these  were  of  frequent  recurrence,  and  the 
road,  not  yet  entirely  disentangled  from  the 
mountain  recesses,  sometimes  wound  through 
defiles  scarcely  less  intricate,  though  by  no 
means  so  picturesqua  as  those  he  had  left 
behind. 

Having  at  length  passed  the  last  of  these 
denuded  valleys,  Hamilton  entered  on  a  long, 
straight  line  of  road,  which  led  with    unJe- 
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yiatiog  r^ularity  through  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive bogs  in  the  country. 

A  deep  morass  stretched  on  each  side  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach^  from  which  the  road 
was  separated  by  dykes  filled  with  water. 

These  dykes  were  occasionally  interrupted 
by  car-way«  into  the  adjoining  bog,  of  such 
questionable  character,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
decide  whether  they  should  be  described  as 
part  of  the  dyke  mounds  which  had  given  way, 
or  as  flattened  bridges  thrown  over  their  stag- 
nant waters. 

Here  and  there  patches  of  rank  grass  grew 
on  the  surface  of  the  bog,  and  contrasted  in  its 
bright  and  vivid  green  with  the  heavy  black  soil 
which  was  generally  prevalent.  This  soil  had, 
however,  in  many  places,  been  excavated  for 
fuel|  and  as  these  incisions  were  always  made 
perpendicularly,  the  standing  masses  which 
were  allowed  to  remain  looked  like  cumbrous 
walls  rising  out  of  the  pools  of  water  which 
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ittdtccTimulated  m  the  cayilies  from  which  the 
peat  had  already  been  extracted. 

No  sign  of  human  habitation  appeared,  or, 
if  any  actually  existed  there,  they  were  invi- 
sible, being  made  and  covered  with  the  same 
tarf,  from  which  consequently  they  were  un- 
distbgoisbable,  except  on  close  inspection.  It 
was  a  dreary  scene,  even  though  the  sun  set 
red  and  brilliant,  and  as  Hamilton  looked  on 
the  undiverging  lioe  of  road  that  stretched 
onwards  apparently  without  end,  he  saw  not 
the  figure  of  man  or  animal  to  break  the  soli- 
lade  or  divert  his  gaze. 

On  however  he  went,  and  perchance  his 
thoDghts  had  wandered  to  some  distant  ecene^ 
for  he  was  suddenly  startled  by  hearing  him- 
self loudly  called  by  name.  He  involuntarily 
reined  in  his  horse,  and  eagerly  looked  round 
to  discover  whence  the  sound  proceeded.  But 
no  human  being  could  he  perceive  on  the 
long  road  before  him,  nor  on  the  bog  at  either 
ade,  and  believing  that  his  fancy  had  deceived 
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him,  be  again  urged  his  horse  forward,  when 
again  the  same  clear  voice  arrested  him,  and 
turning  round  his  head,  he  perceived,  standing 
a  few  paces  behind  him,  an  old  woman  closely 
muffled  in  a  tattered  red  cloak,  but  whom  he 
did  not  remember  having  passed. 

**  Weary  on  yez,  Walter  Hamilton,  what 
brings  ye  here  so  late,  and  I  waiting  here  for 
yez  since  the  noon- day?*'  exclaimed  the  bel- 
dame in  an  angry  tone. 

**  Waiting  for  me  my  good  woman?"  replied 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  surprise,  and  as  he  looked  at 
her,  a  thought  flashed  across  his  mind  that  she 
was  the  identical  old  woman  he  had  seen  at 
Jem  Doyle's.  Yet  this  was  improbable,  for 
though  the  resemblance  both  in  dress  and 
features  was  confounding,  yet  he  recollected 
that  he  had  parted  from  the  first  at  the  precise 
hour  named  by  his  present  companion  as  the 
time  of  her  arrival  at  the  spot  where  she  then 
stood.  And  how  had  he  passed  her  without 
noticing  her?    These   recollections   were  as 
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rapid  as  thought  itself,  and  something,  either 
of  curiosity  or  fascination^  rivet  ted  his  gaze 
on  her. 

,  "  Good  woman  1"  muttered  she  between  her 
dosed  teeth,  and  stooping  down  she  drew 
some  figures  on  the  road  with  her  stick,  then 
looking  up,  fixed  her  glassy  eyes  on  Ham- 
ilton as  she  continued,  ^'Ochl  and  it's  no 
matter,  Walter  Hamilton,  it's  no  matter  what 
Widow  Leary  was,  or  is,  or  may  be,  or  what 
she  will  be ;  I'm  here  anyhow  for  yovr  good, 
and  I'se  warn  ye,  Walter  Hamilton,  I'se  warn 
ye  off  the  land's  of  Dwyerstown,  for  it's  ill 
luck  will  come  on  it,  when  ye'  darken  his 
door/' 

There  was  a  solemnity  in  her  voice  and 
manner  that  at  once  disarmed  resentment,  and 
though  Hamilton  was  not  accustomed  to  con- 
troul  from  others,  he  yet  believed  this  advice 
was  not  given  from  bad  intention  however 
strange  or  mistaken  it  appeared.  With  a  good 
humoured  nod  he  therefore  thanked  the  old 
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woman,  whom  he  considered  as  crazed,  and 
again  whipping  his  horse,  intended  to  proceed ; 
but  in  an  instant,  though  the  gig  was  in  some* 
what  rapid  motion,  he  felt  something  touch 
his  shoulder,  and  turning  his  head  abruptly  to 
that  side,  he  again  met  the  stare  of  those 
glassy  eyes,  still  closer  to  his  own,  for  the  old 
woman  had,  he  knew  not  how,  jumped  up 
behind  the  carriage,  and  now  balancing  her- 
self by  laying  one  skinny  hand  upon  his  shoul* 
der,  she  continued  in  a  hollow  whisper  at 
his  ear — 

**Ye'll  not  escape  me,  Walter  Hamilton^ 
though  ye  drive  east,  west  or  north.  Ill  say 
my  say,  and  I'll  do  my  deed,  for  it  is  not  for 
nothing  I'm  sent." 

**  Then  do,  pray,  get  down,  or  you'll  break 
your  bones,''  and  Hamilton  again  faintly 
reined  in  his  horse. 

<^  My  bones  will  never  lay  on  this  land ;  bat 
listen  to  me,  Walter  Hamilton ;  it  ill  becomes 
the  son  of  Jessy  O'Dwyer  to  cow'r  to  a  Sas- 
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senagh  Lord.  The  blood  of  the  Hamiltons 
may  take  pay;  for  why  not,  they  have  been 
soldiers?  But  let  the  salt  water  run  between 
yoQ  and  the  Saesenagh.  The  tide  flows  on, 
but  the  sand  is  left  dry.  I'll  warn  yez,  Walter 
Hamilton — I'se  warn  yez  by  the  token  of  the 
black  Tower  of  Loughnamore~by  the  light 
ye  saw  burning  where  no  man  had  lit  it,  and 
by  the  news  that  ye'U  hear  of  Connolly's  door 
that  was  shut  agen  the  lone  beggar,  I'^e  warn 
yez  off  the  lands  of  Dwyerstown.  It  was 
black  she  wore  when  she  landed,  and  black  i;3 
this  day  since  the  battle  of  Aughrim;  but 
many  is  the  face  will  look  blacker  and  blacker 
on  the  day  and  the  hour  you  lave  us  for  her. 
Remember  no  one  is  marred  that  don't  make 
his  own  marring,  and  tiiere  lies  your  ruin," 

As  she  spoke,  she  stretched  her  left  hand 
forward  as  if  to  point  towards  Dwyerstown, 
and  it  VI  as  with  an  unaccountable  sensation, 
approaching  to  horror,  that  Hamilton  noticed  the 
short  finger  the  blacksmith  had  spoken  of. 

VOL.   I.  E 
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He  now  suddenly  checked  his  horse ;  deter- 
mined, at  any  risk,  to  get  rid  of  his  disagree- 
able companion.  But  the  animal  fretted  at 
these  frequent  curbs,  reared  and  shewed  such 
restlessness,  that  all  his  attention  was  for  some 
minutes  engrossed  by  endeavours  to  restrain 
him. 

At  last,  when  he  was  in  some  degree  quieted, 
Hamilton  turned  to  observe  what  had  become 
of  his  mysterious  fellow  traveller,  but  she  was  no 
longer  to  be  seen  and  on  the  long  reach  of  road 
that  stretched  both  behind  and  before  him  no 
trace  of  her  was  visible.  At  *first  he  deter- 
mined to  alight  from  the  gig  nnd  to  see  if  she 
bad  hid  herself  in  the  bo^,  for  had  she  fallen,  he 
must  either  have  seen  heron  the  road,  or  heard 
the  splash  in  the  water  of  the  dykes.  But  as 
his  horse  continued  unruly,  and  the  darkness  of 
twilight  rapidly  increased,  he  gave  up  the  de- 
sign ;  and  having  loudly  halloed  two  or  three 
times  to  inquire  where  she  was,  or  if  she  re- 
quired assistance,  and  not  hearing  any  noise  or 
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rec^Ting  any  answer,  he  i^gain  rapidly  pursued 
his  way  to  Dwyers  town,  though  still  musing 
on  the  singularity  of  his  adventure,  and  the 
strange  tendency  of  tJtie  beldame's  warning,  as 
regarded  the  future ;  and  her  still  more  ^trange 
allusion  to  past  events  connected  with  her  men- 
tion of  the  ruin  of  Loughnamore.  But  tb^ 
thoughts  gradually  gave  place  to  other  far 
more  interesting  as  the  light  of  Dwyers 
town  became  visible;  at  first,  as  fleeting  in 
tppearance  as  fairy  lanthoms^  and  finally,  set- 
tling in  one  mass  of  brilliancy,  as  at  last, 
escaping  from  the  intervening  hill,  Hamilton 
found  biiqself  on  the  edge  of  the  little  lake 
that,  to  his  eyes,  w^  infinitely  more  grateful 
than  the  splendid  sheet  of  water  at  Loughna- 
more. 

He  saw  by  the  number  of  carriages  already 
coDgregat<ed  ;st  the  front  of  the  house  that  the 
business  of  pleasure  had  commenced,  and  con- 
cluded the  &mily  must  .be  already  engaged  in 
£  3 
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the  reception  of  their  guests  ;  he,  therefore, 
cho8e  the  well-known  road  to  the  back 
entrance  —  where  both  he  and  his  horse  soon 
received  from  the  unoccupied  members  of  Mr. 
Dwyer's  establishment  —  the  cordial  greeting 
peculiar  to  the  warmth  of  an  Irish  wel- 
come. 

*'  Och  I  and  is  it  yourself.  Master  Walter, 
that  is  come  at  last  ?"  exclaimed  tlie  dalighted 
old  butler,  as  he  ushered  his  favourite  into  the 
little  back  parlour.  **  Faith,  and  my  mind 
misgave  me,  but  you  wouldn't  be  after  going 
near  him  at  all — nor  the  likes  of  him  either. 
But  cuad  mille  faltagh  to  yez,  any  how,  late 
and  early  agra — for  the  sight  of  yez  is  good 
for  sore  eyes,  now-a-days.  Master  Walter,  not 
at  all  as  one  as  it  used  to  be." 

Whilst  Mr.  Macleary  was  thus  giving  vent 
to  his  own  rejoicings,  and  lingered  in  the 
room  under  pretence  of  possessing  himself  of 
his  young  master's    driving  coat,   whip,   hat. 
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glo?ee,  and  sundry  other  stray  articles,  nearly 
all  the  remainder  of  the  household,  found 
equally  plausible  pretexts  for  bustling  into  the 
apartment  with  endless  offers  of  service  and 
various  forms  of  salutation. 

"  Hut !  get  out  of  my  way  there/'  exclaimed 
the  old  fat  cook,  as  her  ponderous  figure,  at 
last,  made  good  a  forcible  entry  with  a  huge 
dish  of  steaming  potatoes  in  her  hand  as  a 
ticket  of  admission. 

Her  best  mob  cap,  duly  garnished  with  scar- 
let ribbands,  had  resigned  the  guardianship  of 
her  double-chin,  as  its  long  ears  and  pendant 
streamei^  floated  horizontally  behind  her. 

Her  best  chintz  gown,  which  was  uncased 
for  this  memorable  occasion,  was  carefully 
turned  up — wrong  side  outwards— and  pinned 
round  the  ample  circle  of  her  waist,  whilst  its 
place  was  supplied  in  front  by  a  torn  apron 
that  had,  evidently,  suffered  from  the  super- 
abundance of  good  things  with  which,  in  its 
literal  sense,  the  larder  overflowed. 
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"  Here's  the  potatoes,  honor  jewel,  Pve 
brought  yez,  while  the  chops  were  frying,  for 
is  n't  it  hungry  yez  do  be  at  this  time  o'nighi? 
And  I've  iligant  pics  and  pastry,  master  Wal- 
ter ;  and  the  pride  of  them's  at  your  choice, 
dear  1" 

In  vain  Hamilton  pleaded  the  necessity  of 
no  longer  delaying  his  toilette. 

"  Sure  ain't  I  first  going  to  give  your  pumps 
a  brush  over  first,"  exclaimed  Pat,  the  'pren- 
tice boy,'  *^  for  sorra  a  polishen  do  they  get  in 
them  there  mountains,  Fll  be  bound." 

^^  And  111  give  yer  blue  coat  a  rub  up  my- 
self," resumed  Mr.  Macleary. 

*^  And  it  isn*t  my  lord's  that  shall  cry  {>&8e 
to  i^  for  all  his  fine  wallet,  Mister 
Stuflaiy,  anyhow." 

In  short,  Hamilton  soon  ^ound  resistance  to 
their  well-meaat  ofeciousness  utterly  useless ; 
and  he,  iherefore,  quietly  sat  down  to  some  ex- 
cellent mutton  chops,  virhich  had  instikiiily  the 
effisot  of  clearing  the  room  of  all  the  seffUiti 
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eiMpti  the  footioan,  wha.stoatly  maintained  his 
peculiar  privilege  of  attending  till  HamiUpn 
IMNmptorily  im^jsted  oo  hie  leaving  him  oo  the 
pietAxi  ih^  he  did  not,  wid^  his  arrival 
to  be:  anapeeteit  by  the  family  till  he 
made  )m  Bfpe^xnws^.  in  the  drawing-room. 

Bnt  hi§.  aolitiulQ  waa  not  of  many  mipute^' 
owuinoance. 

At  thQ  open  dooc  (for  w^  ^ver  ss^  a 
door  shut  in  Ireland?)  the  brilliant  figiMre;0f 
Jane  O'Dwyer^  inunec^tely  appeal^  m^the 
asxl  inata^t.  she  spriMag  tQ  1^  side^  M^dipg  out 
both  her  hands  and  e^daiming^ 

''O!  Walter  deaf  I  But  I  aw  glad  to  see 
]Nm  at  last  !'* 

Het  white  a^d  pliant  i^oda  were  soon 
preesed  io  thcfse  of  Walter,  and  tj^e  cor- 
diality of  her  wdeome  was  retimed  by  one 
from  hUn  not  less  kind-— thougli,  perohance, 
nore  unembarrassed— -as  with  the  frank  kind- 
liness  of  4  brother's  partiality,    he    compli- 
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mented  her  on  the  beauty  of  her  appear- 
ance. 

"  Now,  and  indeed,  Walter,  do  ye  like  these 
curls  ?"  enquired  the  blushing  girl,  with  a  co- 
mical archness  that  betrayed  equal  vanity  and 
diffidence^  whilst  as  she  spoke,  her  long,  slen- 
der fingers,  raised  the  curls  playfiilly  from 
her  forehead^  and  in  exhibiting  her  pol- 
ished broWj  gave  an  added  charm  to  her  fea- 
tures. 

'*  Don't  spoil  your  hair  so  Jane  1  I  never 
saw  anything  improve  you  so  much  as  your 
new  style  of  dressing  does." 

And  to  prevent  the  damage  he  deprecated, 
Hamilton  again  seized  the  truant  hand  that 
now  remained  carelessly  in  his.  A  coquette 
would  have  expected  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  he  should  have  raised  the  culprit  fingers  to 
his  lips ;  and,  perchance,  had  they  appertained 
to  a  girl  Hamilton  loved  less  than  he  did  her, 
such  an  expectation  might  not  have  been  un- 
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fiilfiUed ;  bat  as  it  was,  the  idea  did  not  seem  to 
occur  to  either,  and  continued  tbe^  to  her^  inter- 
esting discussion  of  her  dress;  unembarrassed 
by  Tsnity  and  uninterrupted  by  cold-hearted 
compliments. 

**  I  am  so  delighted  that  you  like  my  frock — 
bat  did  you  ever  see  such  a  long  waist !  And 
you  have  not  begun  to  dress  yet,  Walter  ?  Why 
we  shall  be  so  late,  and  you  know  I'm  waiting 
logo  in  with  you." 

Hamilton  half  smiled  at  Jane's  selection  of 
a  chaperon,  and  proposed  her ^  going  in' with 
•ome  other  of  her  relatives,  whilst  he  pro- 
reeded  to  make  his  toilette.  But  his  fair 
cousin  was  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  her  well- 
arranged  plan.  "  No  indeed,  Vralter,  Til  go 
with  nobody  but  you;  for  I  staid  out  on  pur- 
pose to  watch  for  you  on  the  pretence  of  setting 
out  the  supper  table,  and  papa  and  mama  have 
been  dressed  and  in  the  drawing-room  since  six 
—and  Ellen  went  down  an  hour  ago— and  Lor.l 
Henry  never  thought  of  me,  I  dare  say— -anJ 
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I*dbe  asbam^d,  fd^  knbw,  to  go  in  by  myself, 
so  now  I  see  yoilYe  doibe,  in  good  earnest,  Fll 
run  arid  see  tho  jellied  put  on  and  be  back 
again  Uefdre  ^oiiV^  doile  dres^ng ;''  and  so 
saying  she  disappeared  as  rapidly  as  she  had 
entered;  whilst  Hamilton  turned  towards  his 
own  well  known  apartment,  and,  ts  he  gaily 
strided   up    the  stairs  three   steps    at   once, 
whistled,  in  double  quick  time,  the  mirth  stir- 
ring strain  of  **  planxty  carrolL'^ 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  BALL. 


"  No  matter  where,  of  comfort  no  man  speak." 

Richard  II. 


'*  AU  this  is  a  dead  bore  I"  muttered  Lord 
Henry  Masainger  half  aloud,  as  he  slapped 
to  the  door  of  hb  dressing-roomy  whither  he 
had  effected  his  retreat  some  hours  previous  to 
Hamilton's  arrival  And  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at   that  bis   Lordsbip  selected  his 
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own  apartment  to  shelter  in,  as  it  was,  with 
but  one  exception,  the  only  room  left  to  its 
original  vocation  on  this  eventful  nighty^if, 
indeed,  his  Lordship's  sanctum  sanctorum  could 
be  so  described,  for  the  house  at  Dwyerstownhad 
been  built  in  those  <2[ood  old  da^s  when  the  luxu« 
ries  of  dressing  rooms  were  as  much  unknown, 
as  those  of  finger  glasses  or  three-pronged  forks 
—and  it  was  only  on  the  private  and  prescient 
suggestion  of  Ellen  that  the  ci-devant  sweet* 
meat  closet  was  transformed  into  a  dressing- 
room,  a  day  or  two  previous  to  Lord  Henry ^0 
arrival. 

When  the  dreadful  note  of  preparation  for 
the  ball  was  sounded  the  furniture  of  almost 
every  other  room  was  displaced, — bedrooms 
were  converted  into  drawing-rooms, — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  O'Dwyer  themselves  took  up  their  station 
in  the  already  crowded  store-room  ;  Jane  slept 
for  two-  nights  on  chairs  in  the  old  nursery 
r.ither  than  consent  to  any  innovation  on 
IIV alter  Hamikon*8  premises;  and  as  for  the 
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aocamulated  physical  strength  of  the  garrisoo, 
m  the  shape  of  charwomen,  errand  boys, 
helpers,  neighbours,  and  other  supernumeraries, 
it  is  to  be  suspected  that  they  did  not  sleep  at 
all,  so  totally  incompetent  did  the  natural  and 
Tisible  size  of  the  house  appear  to  the  accom- 
modation of  its  temporary  inmates. 

But  these  local  miseries  Lord  Henry  might 
have  submitted  to  with  resi^znation,  for  as  he 
spent  most  of  his  mornings  on  horseback  he 
was  only  called  upon  to  contribute  his  aid  in 
encouraging  encomiums  on  the  wonderful 
changes  each  half-hour  produced,  and  which  on 
bis  return  he  was  required  to  notice  and  to 
praise. 

But  when  not  only  his  quiet  but  even  his 
own  peculiar  tastes  and  habits  were  invaded, 
his  despair  encreased  in  an  inverse  ratio,  with 
the  delight  of  his  associates.  His  breakfast 
was  rendered  loathsome  to  him,  as  with  every 
cup  of  coffee  he  was  obliged  to  swallow  some 
minute  discussion  on  the  comparative   merits 
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of  calves'  feet  and  sheeps'  trotters.  He,  in 
whose  daily  iare,  soups,  fish,  and  petit  paties 
went  for  nothing,  was  obliged  to  support  nature 
for  nearly  a  week  on  substantial  joints  of  cold 
meat. 

And  then  all  the  parfumes  of  his  dressing 
box,  were  vainly  expended  in  efforts  to  overcome 
the  contending  fumes  of  onions,  coffee,  and 
turf  smoke. 

But  as  the  hour  drew  near,  at  wiiich  the 
guests  were  appointed  to  meet,  his  annoyances 
seemed  to  approach  their  acme. 

A  dinner  at  the  early  hour  of  seven  was  to 
him  almost  inconceivable.  What  then  was  his 
horror,  when  on  his  mounting  his  horse  to 
commence  his  morning  ride  at  four,  a  ragged, 
barefooted  boy  called  him  back,  "  as  dinner  had 
been  served  long  ago,  and  when  at  last  he  un- 
willingly plaoed  himself  at  table,  to  his  utter 
dismay  he  found  it  deposited  in  an  unfurnished 
<^ce,  ten  feet  square,  which  till  then  had 
been  designated  th«  new  butler'j  pantry. 
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Ko  wonder  then  thut  the  refined^lhe  ^astidi- 
OQB  Lord  Henry  ahonld  fly  froal  scenefl  so  un- 
oimfl[ettial  to  Ins  tester  and  sheltei^  himself 
within  the  predncts  of  his  own  dresiing- 
loom. 

Had  such  e?eats  occnnred  in  f'rance  he 
would  h&ve  considered  them  a?  incidents  in  his 
journey^  entertaining  in  themselves,  and  curious 
as  illustrative  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
people  amongst  whom,  for  the  time  being,  he 
was  a  sojourner. 

Nay,  it  is  quite  within  the  list  of  probabili- 
ties that  he  might  again  do— what  he  had 
often  done  before,  join  heart  and  hand  in  the 
very  eccentricities  that  amused  hinv,  and  find 
his  reward  by  an  equal  participation  in  the 
consequent  hilarity. 

But  unfortunately  the  inhabitants  of  Dwyers- 
town  were  nmther  Bourgonians,  nor  Beamois, 
nor  Bedouins. 

They  were  a  class  that  stood  isolated  and 
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alone  in  Lord  Henry's  estimation.  Uninter- 
esting as  foreigners — contemned  as  compa* 
triots,  and  only  sufficiently  resembling  his 
English  fellow  subjects  to  be  brought  into  con- 
temptuous comparison  with  them.  All  his 
long  cherished  prejudices  against  Ireland  re- 
curred to  his  mind  in  accumulated  strength, 
and  he  was  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  the 
belief  that  noise,  bustle,  discomfort,  irreo;ula- 
rity,  extravagance  and  vulgarity  were  char- 
acteristics of  that  ill-fated  country.  In  one 
word  the  idea  of  Irelind  and  a  woman  cook 
were,  thenceforward,  so  inseparably  united  in 
his  mind  thnt  the  terms  might  have  been  used 
as  synonymous  to  each  other,  and  bad  he  nt 
that  moment  conceived  escape  was  practicable, 
it  is  possible  he,  like  others,  would  have  pur- 
chased emancipation  at  any  price. 

Throwing  himself  into  a  high,  hard,  stiff- 
backed  arm-chair,  (the  only  substitute  for  a 
fauteuil     which     the     house     afforded)       he 
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rested  his  feet  on  the  boot*jack  in  lien  of  a 
footstool,  and  placing  hia  elbows  on  the  well- 
carved  and  uncovered  excresceaces  which 
were  the  corresponding  members  of  the  chair, 
he  sat  for  a  considerable  time  absorbed  in 
melancholy  reflections,  and  unconscious  of  the 
lapse  of  hours. 

At  last  he  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by 
the  opening  of  his  door,  and  his  own,  his  lovely 
Ellen  stood  before  him,  if  possible,  more  radi- 
ant in  beauty  and  in  splendour  than  he  had 
ever  before  beheld  her. 

Her  mother  had  made  an  earnest  request 
that  she  should  exhibit  to  her  former  com- 
panions at  least  some  of  her  magnificence,  and 
she  now  stood  blushing  beside  her  husband 
waiting  his  sanction  for  her  compliance  with 
this  fantasy. 

"  Indeed,  dear  Henry,"  replied  she,  in  an- 
swer to  his  commendations.  *'  1  think  I  should 
hardly,  even  to  please  mama,  have  put  on  all 
these  jewel?.     But  shall  I  confesj*?     I  longed 
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to  have  an  opportunity  of  shewing  my  cousin 
Walter  how  kind  and  generoua  you  hax^e  been 
to  me." 

Ellen  looked  so  lovely  as  she  spoke,  that  her 
admiring  husband  could  do  no  other  than  kiss 
the  downy  cheek  that  seemed  to  need  no 
meretricious  ornament. 

He  was  pleased  to  see  her  he  loved  so  happy, 
and,  though  he  scarcely  owned  it  to  himself, 
he  was  proud  as  well  of  her  splendour  aaof 
her  beauty. 

Thes3  feelings  gave  a  new  current  to  hia 
thoughts  and  when  a  short  time  afterwarda  she 
left  him  to  join  her  mother  in  the  dra:k\'ing- 
room,  he  continued  to  reflect,  not  so  much  on 
the  penaltjr  of  still  remaining  a  month  or  two 
longer  in  Ireland  as  on  the  pleasure  he  should 
have  (when  that  probationary  term  was  over) 
in  restoring  Lady  Henry  to  that  society  which 
he  considered  was  alone  worthy  of  her. 

At  last  the  numeroua  carriages  began  to 
arrive,  and  as  Lord  Henry  looked   at  them 
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(rom  the  window  his  wonder  end^ased  and 
he  felt  cnriobfl  to  know  where  they  cionld  aU> 
oomefrom. 

On  his  first  arrivid  at  Dwyen»town  he  had, 
through  tbeniediiimofEJkn,madeit  a  parfien- 
kr  request  not  to  be  introduced  to  any  of  the 
ift^hbouts,  on  the  plea  of  wishing  to  devote  his 
time  exclusively  to  Ellen's  family.  Of  course 
they  had  not  received  or  returned  any  visits, 
tnd  as  Lofd  Henry  was  not  aware  that  {torn 
ten  to  twenty  miles  was  by  no  means  an  un- 
usual circle  for  visiting  in,  in  Ii^eland^  and  as 
bis  own  rides  rolind  Dwyerstown  had  seldom 
exceeded  hatf  that  distance,  being  usually  cir- 
emuscribed  by  the  limits  of  Mr.  OD  wy  er's  pro- 
perty, he  considered  the  <»Powds  that  rapidly 
ooBgregated,  with  little  less  astonishment  than 
if  he  had  been  certified  that  they  had  aU 
dropped  down  from  the  sky. 

Still  his  nnwilUngness  to  descend  rather 
augmented ;  he  always  calculated  so  much  on 
his  own  importance  that  the  possibility  never 
occurred  to  him  of  his  entering  any  room  un* 
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noticed,  still  less  he  imagined  could  that 
happen  in  Ireland,  and  to  run  the  gauntlet 
through  the  two  or  three  hundred  people, 
whom  he  calculated  were  already  assembled, 
would  indeed  be  awful.  However,  feeling  that 
his  fate  was  inevitable,  he  renovated  his  cour- 
age by  venting  his  spleen  in  reiterated  ex- 
clamations of  its  being  "a  dead  bore,"  find 
finally  sallied  forth  to  encounter  the  enemy. 

On  reaching  the  landing-place  he  found  the 
stairs  pre-occupied  by  various  groups  who  had 
retired  from  the  ball-room,  some  to  enjoy  the 
cooler  air,  but  more  for  the  pleasure  of  conver- 
sation, and  for  a  moment  Lord  Henry  stood  still, 
stunned  by  the  loud  speaking  and  unrestrained 
laughter  of  the  joyous  groups  beneath  him. 

The  next  moment  the  musicians  recalled 
them  all  to  the  dance,  and  these  unfashioned 
votaries  of  mirth,  starting  up  with  one  accord, 
rushed  forward  to  take  or  regain  their  places, 
whilst  Lord  Henry  followed  in  their  train  to- 
tally disregarded  by  any  of  the  company. 
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The  ball  and  two  drawing-roomB  had  been 
thrown  togetber,  by  an  ingenious  coDtriyance 
of  Jane  O'Dwyer,  wbo  bad  besides  taste- 
fully ornamented  all  the  apartments  with 
wreaths  of  flowers  and  evergreens. 

To  an  unprejudiced    eye  the  whole  scene 
might  not  have  suffered  much  in  comparison 
with  the  ^Mocale''  of  some  two-roomed  bouses 
even    in    London;    but   Lord     Henry    only 
thought  of  how  he  could  possibly  support  his 
oirn  dreaded  notoriety,  and  with  much  delibe- 
ration he  took  his  stand  near  one  of  the  door- 
posts that  had  been   taught  to   assume  the 
appearance   of  a  pillar  of  geraniums.     There, 
to  his  unspeakable   surprise,  be  was   allowed 
to  remain  a  considerable  time  incommoded  by 
the  expected  civilities :  a  large  proportion  of 
the  company  were  occupied  in  dancing,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  appeared  strange  to  one  accus- 
tomed to  London  balls ;  of  the  remainder,  the 
few  who  noticed  him  and  divined  wbo  he  was. 
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kept  purposely  aloof,  for  their  pride  had  been 
hurt  by  his  previcus  evasion  of  their  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  assuredly  it  was,  to  say  the  least, 
fully  as  unbending  as  his  own,  whilst  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  were  not  engaged  in 
dancing  totally  dbregarded  him,  and  exclu- 
sively devoted  themselves  to  a  young  man, 
who  stood  at  some  distance  from  Lord  Henry, 
and  who  appeared  surrounded  by  friends  all 
seeming  desirous  to  monopolize  his  attention. 
His  name  Lord  Henry  could  not  leam^  but  in 
his  own  solitude  he  had  full  leisure  to  observe 
that  besides  the  advantages  of  having  his  hair 
better  dressed  and  his  coat  better  cut  than  any 
Lord  Henry  had  lately  seen,  this  young  man 
possessed  a  commanding  figure  and  intelligent 
countenance ;  even  at  the  distance  from  which 
he  viewed  him  he  could  perceive  the  flaahes 
of  bis  dark  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and  tlie  brilliancy 
of  his  teeth  as  he  laughed,  whilst  there  was 
that  in  his   whole  appearance  which,  though 
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widely  different  fix>oi  the  premimption  of 
dandyisiD,  gave  ioeontestible  evidence  of  his 
being  a  gentlemao. 

Lord  Henry  involantarily  turned  round  to 
inquire  who  thk  stranger  mi^ht  be,  but  not 
finding  any  face  near,  to  which  he  could  put 
a  name,  his  attention  strayed  to  the  various 
styles  and  degrees  of  female  beauty  which  on 
all  sides  met  his  gaze*     Such  a  display  would 
anywhere  have   commanded  admiration,  and 
even  Liord  Henry  (rilently)  acknowledged  that 
the  coetumes  were  by  no  means   despicable. 
Had  he  been  aware  that  there  are  nearly  as 
many  good  milliners  in  Dublin  as  in  London, 
his  praises  might  have  more  nearly  approached 
the  affirmation ;  but  -of  this  he  never  dreamt, 
as  on  this  subject  as  on  many  more  momen- 
tous connected    with    Ireland,  he  had    long 
before  made  up    his    judgment    irrevocably 
without  taking  any  trouble   to  enquire   into 
ficts. 
Still  no  person  appeared  soHcito as  to  ob- 
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trude  themselves  or  their  civilities  on  the 
notice  of  his  Lordship.  He  was  surprised— 
that  he  acknowledged  to  himself— perchance  he 
was  disappointed  too.  At  all  events  the  situ- 
ation was  more  novel  than  agreeable,  anjd  he 
turned  in  search  of  his  wife  without  actually 
defining  to  himself  whether  he  did  not  at 
the  saD?e  time  seek  the  very  introductions  he 
had  originally  deprecated. 

At  length  in  a  further  room  he  discovered 
the  whole  happy  family  of  his  host.  Mr. 
O'Dwyer,  drest  in  a  whitit^h  coat  and  snow* 
white  waistcoat,  stood  with  his  thumbs  in  the 
broadly  displayed  pockets  of  the  last-mentiqned 
vest,  looking  with  a  smile  of  gratified  affec- 
tioQ  at  both  his  daughters'  dancing. 

Mrs.  0*Dwyer  was  placed  close  beside  him, 
and  was  as  conspicuously  pleased ;  but  her  de- 
light was  by  no  means  so  placid*  The  good 
woman  was  not  for  a  moment  still;  at  one 
instant  she  nodded  to  each  of  her  daughters 
partly  to  encourage,  but  much  more  to  direct 
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attmtioD  to  them.  Then  she  took  occaaion  to 
nod  and  smile  and  courtsey  to  several  of  her 
^oests  who  had  crowded  round  to  admire  Ladj 
Henry  Massinger^  and  whose  complimeDts  she 
thns  ostentatiously  acknowledged;  at  other 
(ones  the  indefatigable  old  lady  bmshed  her 
enonnous  ostrich  feathers  backwards  and  for- 
wards across  her  husband's  face  in  time  to  the 
mosic  whilst  her  exertions  in  fanning  herself 
with  an  enormous  old-fashioned  French  even* 
tail  were  at  all  times  unremitting. 

Lord  Henry  at  a  glance  perceived  that  Jane 
was  dancing  in  the  same  quadrille  with  her 
aster,  and,  still  more  to  his  surprise,  that 
Lady  Henry's  partner  was  the  identical  gen- 
tleman who,  some  half  hour  before,  had  so 
mudi  attracted  his  own  attention,  and  taking 
infinite  pains  to  chose  the  side  of  the  room 
opposite  to  that  at  which  Mrs.  O'Dwyer  had 
stationed  herself,  he,  by  degrees,  made  his  way 
to  the  top  of  the  room  just  as  the  dance  was 

vou  I.  F 
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concludeil,  when  Lady  Henry  turned  round 
to  greet  him  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles 
and  in  presenting  to  him  her  partner,  intro- 
duced him  to  Walter  Hamilton. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  rapidity  of  thought. 
Lord  Henry's  oow»  scarcely  in  duration  ex- 
ceeded half  a  minute,  though  evidently  pro- 
longed to  the  verge  of  caricature,  and  yet  in 
that  brief  particle  of  time  his  memory  had 
travelled  so  far  as  to  Wynstanley;  he  had  seen, 
in  his  mind's  eye  the  dapper  little  figure  of 
hia  father's  agent,  Mr.  Henderson — his  brown 
wig — the  pen  behind  his  ear — his  overpofrering 
brogue— his  square-cut  claret-coloured  coat— 
his  broad  shoe-buckles,  and  above  all,  his  most 
obsequious  reverence  duly  repeated  from  the 
farther  end  of  the  oak  parlour,  beyond  which 
he  never  presumed  to  advance.  This,  and 
much  more  crowded  on  his  recollection  ere 
cither  his  bow  or  .his  surprise  was  at  an  end ; 
but  when  he  again  looked  at  Mr.  Hamilton 
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a  smile  of  the  utmost  courtesy  pervaded  everyi 
feature,  and  memory  seemed  to  have  dropped 
Wnki. 

*'  I  was  not  aware  of  your  arrival,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  or  I  should  sooner  have  paid  my 
oomplitnents  to  you ;"  said  Lord  Henry;  and, 
but  for  his  courteous  smile,  Ellen  would  have 
thought  this  observation  was  ironicaL 

Mr.  Hamilton  however  seemed  to  under-^ 
stand  it  literally,  and  as  he  returned  the  civility 
with  the  half  bow  of  perfect  equality,  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  he  should  have  been  so 
long  detiuned  from  Dvyerstown. 

^'Did  you  leave  Loughnamore  this  morn- 
ing?'' inquired  his  Lordship. 

*'  Yes ;  and  I  flatter  myself  Lady  Henry 
will  not  find  it  so  uncomfortable  as  she  ex- 
pects. The  stables  are  finished  as  your  Lord- 
ship ordered." 

Lord  Henry  was   surprised,   if  not  disap* 
pointed,  at  perceiving  how  little  Hamilton  was 
annoyed  at  the  allusion   to  their  relative  si- 
F  3 
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tuation;  nor  was  he  less  astonished  at  the 
independence  of  manner  that  accompanied  this 
public  avowal  of  comparative  subserviency,  for 
as  Hamilton  said  these  few  words,  he  cordially 
shook  hands  with  a  gentleman  who  passed 
near  them ;  but  Lord  Henry's  wonder  was  en- 
creased  tenfold  when  on  looking  at  Hamilton's 
friend  ho  recognised  in  him  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Darnley  of  the  Guards. 

"  Why,  Ckorge  Darnley  1  who  could  have 
thought  of  meeting  you  here  r  exclaimed  Lord 
Henry  almost  involuntarily. 

^*  Any  person  who  remembered  that  my 
father  lives  only  eight  miles  ofl^"  was  the 
reply. 

Lord  Henry  knew  as  well  as  most  others 
who  read  the  newspapers  that  Darnley  Court 

was  in  the  county  of ;  but  he  was  ashamed 

to  confess,  even  to  himself,  that  he  was  too 
ignorant  of  the  geography  of  Ireland  to  be 
aware  of  the  proximity  of  that  county  to  the 
one  he  then  resided  in.     He  therefore  directly 
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torned  the  couversatioa  by  enquiring  where 
Lftdj  Fermanagh  was  ? 

^^My  mother^s  there — in  the  middle  win* 
dow — delighted  to  see  you — good  bye^— en* 
giged  to  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  room." 

So  saying  Mr.  Damley  turned  firom  Lord 
Henry  to  go  in  quest  of  his  partner,  whibt 
both  his  Lordship  and  Hamilton  looked  after 
Um  to  see  who  was  (tf  such  pre-eminent  beauty 
in  his  eyes,  and  both  smiled  as  they  saw  him 
lead  out  Jane  ODiryer. 

Just  then  Lady  Fermanagh  having  descried 
Lord  Henry,  beckoned  him  to  come  to  her, 
with  a  profusion  of  smiles  and  equal  extrava- 
gance of  action ;  for  Lady  Fermanagh  was 
one  of  those  high  born  dames  who,  conscious 
of  their  own  powers  of  pleasing,  prove  their 
force  by  oommanding  admiration  in  them- 
selves, for  what,  in  others,  might  entail  re- 
proof. 

Apparently  indifferent  to  censure  or  praise 
she  idMmdoned  ox  exaggerated  every  feeling 
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Qkiid  every  fashion  as  the  whim  of  the  moment 
dictated.  Though  no  longer  yoang,  she  still 
possessed  beauty  that  was  heightened  by  a 
manner  at  once  peculiar  and  piquant,  for 
amongst  her  various  other  attractions  she  af- 
fected that  of  naivetif  and  whilst  she  pretended 
to  shelter  herself  under  the  privileges  **  (Tune 
certaine  age^  her  superior  elegance  rendered 
her  infinitely  more  seductive  than  many  a 
younger  beauty. 

^^  Had  not  an  idea  I  should  have  had  this 
pleasure ;"  and  as  Lord  Henry  rather  ostenta- 
tiously kissed  her  ladyship's  hand  his  imagina- 
tion almost  restored  him  to  the  gay  scenes  in 
which  they  had  last  met. 

**  Do  you  know,  Massinger,  I  like  your  wife 
very  much— better  far  than  I  expected— I  was 
afraid  your  high  varnishing  would  have  spoilt 
her  natural  graces.  But  I  see  Ellen  is  like 
our  own  bog  yew — the  beauties  of  neither  are 
known  till  they  are  polished." 

^^  Nothing   but  the  swamps  of  Ireland  to 
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Qompaie  my  wife  with!''  thought  Lord  Henry^ 
and  he  was  instantly  recalled  to  Dwyerstown. 
But  his  countenance  betrayed  no  change  as  he 
cnelessly  replied,  **  Lady  Henry  looks  toler*- 
1U7  well  to-night — that  dress  becomes  her.^' 

^  Yes— and  ahe  becomes  too  being  In  her 
father's  house." 

Lord  Henry  stared.  Ellen's  father  and  his 
house  were  precisely  the  subjects  he  thought 
least  to  be  praised.  Bat  Lady  Fermaifagh 
appeared  unconscious  of  his  lordship's  writh^ 
ings. 

^'Mr.O'Dwyer  isof  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  this  connty,  and,  you  know,  ancestry  and 
port  wine  are  prized  according  to  their  age — 
entre  nous  his  great  grandfather  was  a  gentle- 
man to  whom  our  dear  Duchess  of  Wynstan- 
ley's  great  grandfather  was  a  shoe  black — a* 
propos  I  had  a  long  letter  from  her  yesterday." 
Lonl  Henry  would  have  been  angry  if  be 
could. 
On  one  hand  he  was  delighted  to  find  that 
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he  need  not  always  feel  ashamed  of  his  wife's 
connections.  Then  again  the  shoe  black  pro* 
genitor  was  high  treason  against  his  own  pride 
of  ancestry. 

In  short.  Lady  Fermanagh  was  in  one 
of  her  provoking  humours,  and  he  could  only 
bear  in  silence  what  he  could  neither  deny  nor 
resent.  An  insidious  smile  played  round  her 
pretty  mouth  as  she  seemed  to  read  his  coun- 
tenance, and  in  the  same  gay,  unconcerned  tone 
she  continued, 

*'  Do  see,  Lord  Henry,  how  well  Jane 
O'Dwyer  dances.  Even  Mrs.  Featherstone 
looks  pleased,  though  she  complained  to  me  for 
half  an  hour  of  Judge  Botton's  niece  having 
taken  place  of  her  daughter.  You  know  pre- 
cedence is  the  one  thing  needful  with  untitled 
dowagers.*' 

^'  I  should  think  the  red  book  would  be  of 
little  use  in  this  company/'  whimpered  Lord 
Henry,  as  he  looked  round  with  unutterdbk 
contempt 
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''  Pardon  me— we  Irish  are  dedded  aristo- 
cnts.  Do  yon  see  thai  old  womaa  so  particu- 
larly plainly  dressed  ?  she  is  the  widow  of  one 
of  the  attainted  peers,  and  though  the  tittle  is 
only  allowed  by  her  own  sect,  the  Roman 
Catholic,  she  would  scarcely  yield  the  pas 
to  the  Empress  of  Germany." 

''  Of  course,  we  are  most  tenacious  of  the 
good  that  is  questionable,"  replied  Lord 
Henry. 

^  And  there  is  another  scion  of  an  inter- 
mmable  ancestry — ^Walter  Hamilton,  who  is 
mjr  beau  ideal  personified." 

Walter  Hamilton,  Lady  Fermanagh's  beau 
ideal  1  Mr.  Henderson's  successor,  a  scion  of 
nobility  I  The  world  of  wonders  was  just 
opening  on  Lord  Henry's  astonished  intel- 
lect. 

''  1  like  Mr.  Hamilton  very  much,  as  far  as  1 
bow  of  him— but— " 

'*  Enow  of  him  I     Why  he  is  the  Apollo  of 
the  day — the  best  singer— best  dancer — *' 
F  5 
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**  He  is  my  ageyQt." 

"Then  you,  my  lord,  I  suppose  can  bear 
testimony  to  both/.' 

"Ill  never  had  the  honour  of  meeting 
him  tin  to-night." 

And  Lord  Henry  drew  his  head  some 
inches  higher  as  he  pronounced  the  word 
"  honour." 

"  No  I  but  I  conclude  you  know  both  his 
notes  and  figures  by  this  time.  D^abord^  he  is 
my  own  cousin — and  partiality  aside,  I  know 
few  men  like  Walter  Hamilton." 

"  I  know  none,"  said  Lord  Henry*  for  in 
truth  the  idea  of  associating  with  an  agent  had 
never  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  and  now 
that  he  was  so  unexpectedly  thrown  into  cour 
tact  with  Mr.  Hamilton  a  feeling  of  mortified 
pride,  partaking  somewhat  of  envy,  and  strongly 
corroborative  of  his  former  dislike*  connected 
itself  with  his  name.  Just  then  the  object  of 
their  discourse  approached,  and  Lady  Fer- 
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managh  addressed  him  with  her  usual  viva- 
city— 

'*  I  have  been  abusing  you,  Walter^  to  Lord 
Henry,  He  says  you  are  almost  strangers  to 
each  other,  and  I  want  my  two  favourites  to 
become  friends.*' 

Mr.  Hamilton  could  only  meet  this  proposal, 
Mnd  as  it  was,  with  a  half  bow — for  it  was 
Lord  Henry's  pkce  to  speak,  and  no  man  un- 
derstood etiquette  better  than  did  Walter 
Hamilton. 

But  this  bow,  though  a  dlent  and  a  slight 
one,  bore  with  it  a  mixture  of  kindliness  and 
hauteur,  that  seemed  to  wait  the  response  of 
Lord  Henry  to  determine  its  character. 

Hia  lordship  however  was  totally  engrossed 
with  the  unexpected  address  of  Lady  Ferma- 
nagh—he bowed  too — ^but  in  such  a  guise  that 
the  dark  eyea  of  Walter  Hamilton  flashed  flre, 
and  as  he,  for  a  moment,  stood  lost  in  thought, 
while  he  passed  his  fingers  through  the  curia 
of  his  jet  black  hair,  a  coldness  fell  upon  his 
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heartj  that  many  a  sunny  smile  conld  not 
afterwards  dispel. 

Just  then  Jane  O'Dwyef  advanoed^  leaning 
OD  Mr.  Darnley's  arm,  and  Lady  Fermanagh's 
attention  was  immediately  directed  to  her 
son. 

^^  Fray,  Darnley»  don't  fail  to  ask  Lady 
Jane  Jamieson  to  dance  to*night.  You  know 
we  have  not  got  her  father's  votes  yet." 

And  Lady  Fermanagh  scarcely  subdued  her 
voice  as  she  uttered  this  politic  admonition. 

^^  Too  hot — arn't  in  a  rotatory  disposition 
to-night — unless  you.  Miss  O'Dwyer — " 

But  before  the  exhausted  beau  had  got  half 
through  his  laconic  sentence  the  lively  girl 
had  herself  proposed  to  take  a  turn  with 
•Walter  Hamilton,  and  both  were  already 
beyond  Mr.  Damley's  view. 

''  Assuredly,"  said  Lord  Henry,  '*  my  ears 
must  have  deceived  me,  did  your  ladyship  say 
that  Lady  Jane  Jamieson  was  here?" 
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**  In  fiooth  I  did.  Lord  Heory  ;  what  is  there 
10  Btrange  in  meeting  her  within  twenty  miles 
of  the  home  she  was  bom  in.'' 

''  I  own  I  am  surprised  at  finding  so  many 
of  our  set  domesticated  in  Irehind." 

"  And  why  ?  If  you  analyse  the  different 
s^  of  Lfondon,  the  best  especially,  you  will 
find  each  contains  a  large  proportion  of  us  wild 
Irish.  At  this  moment  half  our  calnnet,  one 
third  of  our  ambassadors,  and  at  least  four 
fifths  of  our  reigning  beauties  are  Irish ;  and 
of  these  absentees,  if  one  in  a  hundred  comes 
back  occasionally  to  get  in  their  rents,  is  it  so 
wy  wonderful,  my  Lord  ?" 

Lord  Henry  did  not  like  the  satirical  tone  in 
which  Lady  Fermanagh  uttered  these  truisms, 
and  in  particular  the  allusion  to  getting  in 
rents,  grated  harshly  on  his  ears. 

^'  Absenteeism  is  so  much  the  fashion  that  I 
agree  with  your  ladyship  in  thinking  Irish, 
people  may  be  looked  for  every  where  but  in 
their  own  country." 
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^'  You  politicians  always  mistake  cause  for 
effect,  now  we  women  who  see  only  the  sur*' 
face  of  things  often  catch  facts  like  straws  as 
they  pass  by,  whilst  you  lose  them  by  groping 
too  deep  for  them.  **  I  know  an  easy  cure  for 
absenteeism.'* 

"  And  what  would  be  your  ladyship's  speci- 
fic for  so  great  an  evil  ?*' 

*' Half-a-dozen  balls  at  Court  — I  mean  our 
own  Irish  Court  in  spring— half-a-dozen 
English  horses  to  run  on  the  Curragh  in  sum- 
mer— half-a-dozen  stag  hunts  at  Killamey  in 
autumn — and  half-a-dozen  private  theatricals 
at  Christmas  any  where.  These,  believe  nic^ 
would  bring  back  more  absentees  than  the 
most  effective  income  tax  ever  invented." 

"  You  are  only  giving  it  another  name," 
said  Lord  Henry. 

^*  Petit-etre,  But  even  so,  mine  is  a  tax 
that  would  at  least  be  paid  gaily.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  Lady  Jane  Jamieson.    Last 
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yeacahe  fancied  she  could  not  exist  out  of 
London.  This  year  a  gay  regiment  of  Dra- 
gooni  was  quartered  at  Bettaragh,  and  1  beard 
her  8ay  not  a  month  ago  that  in  the  dog  days 
fihe  Uked  a  boating  party  on  Lock  Erne 
almost  aa  well  as  a  *  dusty  ride  in  Hyde 
Park.'" 

"  I  acknowledge  her  conversion  is  a  strong 
iodtance  in  favour  of  your  argument.  And  to 
whom  is  the  miracle  (Attributable?  if  the  ques- 
tion be  a  fair  one." 

'*  What  I  have  you  not  heard  that  her  little 
ladyship  is  eperdumeni  epris  of  Walter  Hamil- 
ton ?  She  would  give  half  her  trinkets  for  one 
waltz  with  him  such  as  he  is  now  dancing 
with  Jane  O'Dwyer.  But  it  won't  do — ho  is 
invulneralJe." 

*'  Perhaps  I  may  one  day  have  the  honour 
then  of  calling  him  brother-in-law  7"  And  the 
bitter  snperciliousness  with  which  Lord  Henry 
made  this  remark   failed  not  to  attract  the 
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notice  of  Lady  Fermanagh ;  but  ehe  only  an- 
swered by  a  doubtful  smile ;  and  as  supper  was 
just  then  announced.  Lord  Henry  did  not  seek 
for  its  interpretation,  although  he  half  jeitingly 
muttered  '^  Again  Walter  Hamilton !  toujours 
perdrix.'* 
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CHAPTER  VL 


A    PORTRAIT. 


"  Dost  thou  loye  pictures  ?" 

Taming  of  (he  Shrew. 


It  waa  late  the  next  morning  when  Lord 
Henry  Massinger  left  his  own  apartment. 
He  had  heard  sounds— and  not  distant  ones — 
of  counting  glasses,  nailing  down  carpets,  put- 
ting up  bedsteads,  and  carrying  out  benches, 
which  gave  confirmation  strong  that  the 
ebbing  of  this  tide  of  gaiety  had  then  begun, 
and  as  his  Lordship  had  oftener  been  behind 
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the  scenes  of  an  opera  honse  tlinn  of  such  an 
establishment  as  Mrs.  O'Dwyer's^  he  reso- 
lutely determined  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
collision  with  housemaids,  lacqueys,  blind 
fidlers,  or  carpenters.  He  therefore  urged  a  ne- 
cessity for  writing  letters  as  an  excuse  for 
his  protracted  absence,  and  to  them  possibly 
might  be  attributed  the  peculiar  gravity  of  his 
countenance  when  he  entered  Mrs.  O'Dwyer's 
drawing-room. 

At  one  side  of  the  room  Lady  Henry  was 
seated  holding  an  unread  book,  which  was 
spread  open  on  her  knee,  whikt  her  other 
hand  caressed  his  own  favourite  greyhound 
that  lay  half  crouched  beside  her.  Her  head 
was  turned  a  little  on  one  side  as  she  looked 
with  an  expression  of  interest  towards  a  dis- 
tant table,  at  which  Walter  Hamilton  was  ap- 
parently writing,  whilst  the  gay  and  luvely 
countenance  of  Jane  O'Dwyer  peeped  over 
his  shoulders  seemingly  overlooking  what  he 
was  engaged  in. 
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All  were  silent  when  Lord  Henry  entered 
the  room,  and  for  a  moment  the  whole  party 
seemed  too  much  occupied  to  notice  his  pre- 
aence,  till  Jane  O'Dwyer,  looking  up,  beheld 
Mm  exclaiming — 

^^  Oh  I  Lord  Henry,  did  you  ever  see  any* 
thing  so  like'* — and  she  playfully  drew  the 
paper  from  before  Mr.  Hamilton  and  holding  it 
up  for  Lord  Henry's  inspection,  to  his  astonish- 
ment he  beheld  a  perfect  likeness  of  Ellen  in 
the  attitude  she  was  then  in,  sketched  slightly^ 
it  is  true,  but  drawn  with  a  master's  hand. 

^'  Oh  Walter  I  b  tiiat  the  note  you  were  so 
anxious  to  write?"  exclaimed  Lady  Henry 
with  a  smile. 

'^Only  a  memorandum,  Ellen/' replied  her 
lister  with  inconceivable  archness  in  her  coun- 
tenaoce,  adding  playfully,  ^^but  Walter,  if 
yon  please  I  will  consider  these  few  lines  as 
intended  for  me." 

Meantime  the  whole  action  had  been  so 
Hidden  that  Hamilton  had  scarcely  recovered 
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from  the  surprise  it  had  occasioned.  He  had 
been  so  totally  engrossed  by  his  drawing,  that 
he  had  scarcely  been  conscious  of  Jane  having 
crept  to  the  back  of  his  chair ;  whilst  Lady 
Henry^  equally  intent  on  what  she  had  been 
readings  was  not  less  unsuspicious  of  his  real 
employment ;  till  the  few  words,  half  upbraid- 
ing and  half  jocular,  that  had  now  passed,  ex- 
plained the  whole  to  each;  but  meantime 
Hamilton  continued  to  chase  Jane  round  the 
room  in  order  to  recover  the  purloined  por* 
trait,  whilst  she,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  un« 
restrained  laughter,  flew  from  chair  to  chair, 
and  finally  took  shelter  behind  Lord  Henry, 
who  meantime  stood  with  unmoved  counte- 
nance, as  if  he  had  dropped  down  from  Heaven 
amongst  them.  But  in  that  unmoved  counte- 
nance there  lurked  a  dark  and  lowering  glance 
that  seemed  at  least  uncongenial  to  this  scene 
of  mirth. 

When  Hamilton  perceived  the  refuge  Jane 
had  taken,  he  suddenly  stopped  his  [mrauit 
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and  tamiog  on  his  heel  he  exclaimed  in  a 
tone  of  asaumed  indifference — 

•*  Well,  Misa  O'Dwyer,  you  may  do  what 
you  please  with  that  scrap  of  paper.  But 
another  time — " 

^*  No  doubt  Lady  Henry  Massinger  will  be 
delighted  to  have  the  honour  of  sitting  to  you 
agaiD,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Do  you  often  employ 
yourself  in  this  way  V^ 

Quick  as  lightning  did  Walter  Hamilton 
turn  round  at  this  address,  whilst  the  same 
electric  flash  was  imaged  in  the  glance  of  his 
darkling  eye.  His  cheek  was  flushed  with  his 
nee,  and  as  in  the  abstraction  of  the  preceding 
moment  when  his  head  rested  on  his  hand,  the 
jet  black  curls  had  been  displaced  from  his 
broiT,  the  proud  and  lofty  bearing  of  his  na- 
ture was  on  its  fairer  arch  more  deeply  mani- 
fested. But  the  cold  repulsive  smile  of  imper- 
turbable politeness  was  all  that  characterised 
the  countenance  of  his  interrogator,  whilst  in 
the  same  calm  tone  Lord  Henry  added  (as  if 
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in  explanation)  **  perhaps  you  are  related  to 
the  inimitable  artist  of  your  name  ?^ 

Before  Walter  could  reply.  Lady  Henry 
exclaimed — 

''  Ah  I  no ;  Vm  sorry  to  say  Hamilton  the 
painter  was  not  of  our  family."  And  it  seemed 
to  Lord  Henry's  ear  as  if  she  dwelt  with  some 
peculiar  emphasis  on  the  pronoun  ''ot/r." 

Lord  Henry's  brow  shewed  a  momentary 
contraction,  as  for  an  instant  he  turned  a  rapid 
glance  towards  Ellen  ;  but  the  feeling,  what- 
ever it  might  have  been,  seemed  as  quickly 
to  pass  away,  for  in  another  second  he  paid  a 
handsome  compliment  to  the  affinity  of  talent 
between  the  artists,  whilst,  with  seeming  good* 
nature  and  much  real  acumen,  ho  pointed  oat 
one  or  two  trifling  corrections  in  the  drawing, 
tending  to  improve  the  likeness,  ^  and,"  added 
he,  *^  if  you  ever  colour  the  sketch  the  black 
drapery  will  give  relief  to  the  countenance." 

The  mourning  which  Ellen  had  worn  the 
night  before  was  so  slight  that  Hamilton  had 
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scarcely  noticed  it ;  but  now^  as  Lord  Henry 
called  his  attention  to  the  circumstance,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  prediction  of  the  beldame  of 
the  forge  was  in  part  fulfilled,  and  he  almost 
shuddered  as  he  remembered  her  obeerration 
^Mt  was  black  she  wore  when  she  landed." 

At  that  momeut,  b;  a  strange  coincidence, 

the  butler  burst   into  the  room  with  a  face 

where   horror  and    importance  were    almost 

hideously  blended  to  inform  ''  Master  Walter" 

that  his   servant  was  just  arrived  with    the 

dreadful  intelligence   that  Terence   ConoUy's 

house  at  the  Cross  was  burned  to  the  ground^ 

^and  all  through  the  malison  of  an  ould  witch, 

bad  luck  to  her — I  mean  saving  her  presence 

entirely,"  added  he  courteously,  looking  over 

hid  shoulder,  whilst  he  involuntarily  made  the 

sign  of  the  Cross  on  his  waistcoat. 

*'  And  when  did  the  fire  break  out   Mac- 
leary  ?"  enquired  Hamilton  with  a  degree  of 
interest  he  scarcely  could  account  for. 
"  Faith  and  it  was  not  very  long  after  yer 
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honour  was  there  at  all  at  all,  and  lacky  it 
was  jez  didn't  meet  the  bug-a-boo-  that's 
Molly  Leary  herself  for  all  she's  dead  and 
buried — and  no  blame  to  her — for  the  people 
say  that  as  sure  as  she  lies  in  the  yard  at 
Kilnoran,  she  appealed  to  Jem  Doyle  that 
day  and  warned  him  of  it,  and  they  say»  too, 
her  coffin  was  a?  light  as  if  it  held  neitljer 
flesh  nor  bone  at  all  at  all— any  how  Jem 
Doyle  has  given  asgood  as  half  a  year  of  rent 
for  masses  to  be  said  for  her  by  reason  of  a 
thing  she  tould  him." 

'^  I  am  almost  inclined  to  think/'  said  Ham- 
ilton, ''  the  burning  of  his  house  is  a  question  as 
much  for  the  magistrate  as  for  the  priest  to  in- 
terfere in ;  I  met,  my  lord,  yesterday,  an  old 
woman,  who  almost  foretold — would  your  lord- 
ship like  to  enquire  further  respecting  this  busi- 
ness?" 

''  My  dear  sir,  I  beg  you  will  act  without 
reference  to  me--as  an  individual,  I  am  totally 
unacquainted  with  either  Mr.  ConoUy  or  any 
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of  his  neighbours — and  though  J  should  be 
most  happy  to  be  of  any  use,  and  as  I  under- 
lUnd  burnings  and  those  sort  of  things 
are  thought  nothing  of  in  Ireland,  I  am 
afraid  I  should  only  embarrass  the  ques- 
tion I" 

So  saying,  his  Lordship  with  the  utmost  apa- 
thy, seated  himself  at  the  table  and  began  to 
read  a  newspaper;  whilst  Hamilton  turned 
from  him  and  proceeded  to  seek  assistance 
from  Mr.  CyDwyer,  followed  by  the  loquacious 
Mr.  Macleary,  and  the  not  less  interested  Jane 
—but  this  united  wisdom  could  extract  from 
Hamilton's  servant  no  reasonable  expla- 
nation of  the  circumstance — as,  either  from 
credulity  or  obstinacy,  he  persisted  in  attribut- 
ing tlie  misfortune  solely  to  the  '^  curse  of  old 
Molly  Leary ;"  and  as  no  lives  were  lost  no 
information  could  be  gained  respecting  Hamil- 
ton's mysterious  fellow  traveller. 

The  unsatisfactory  investigation  was  post- 
poned, and  Jane  proposing  a  walk  to  a  distan 

VOL.   L  o 
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part  of  the  grounds,  Mr.  O'Dwyer  and  Hamilton 
willingly  accompanied  her. 

Meantime,  Lord  and  Lady  Mefisinger  re- 
mained itie^'tSte  in  the  room  where  they  had 
left  them.  For  some  little  time  a  dead  silence 
prevailed;  at  length,  Ellen  approached  her 
husband,  and  laying  her  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der, playfully  inquired  what  subject  engrossed 
him  so  much  ?  But,  contrary  to  his  usual  man- 
ner, Lord  Henry,  instead  of  answering,  moved 
his  shoulder  with  apparent  irritation  and  con- 
tinued his  perusal  in  silence. 

Struck  with  the  singularity  of  his  demeanour 
and  perfectly  unconscious  of  any  reasonable 
cause  for  his  too  evident  annoyance,  Ellen, 
with  equal  taciturnity,  drew  a  chair  also  to 
the  table,  and  remained  lost  in  thonght,  vainly 
endeavouring  to  divine  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
alteration  in  him,  who  had,  till  then,  been 
always  wont  to  receive  her  slightest  address 
with  urbanity  and  kindness. 

At  length,  Lord  Henry  spoke,  but  still  kept 
his  eyes  rivetted  on  the  newspaper. 
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^'  I  am  surprised  Mr.  Hamilton  hai  not  yet 
thought  fit  to  communicate  with  me  on  the  bu- 
onefls  I  sent  for  him  upon.  It  would  I  think 
be  more  becoming  in  my  agent  to  attend  to  my 
affidrs  tium  to  old  women's  stories. 

Ellen  stared — she  had  nothing  to  reply  to  an 
observation  she  could  scarcely  comprehend. 
After  a  pause.  Lord  Henry  continued. 

*'  And  I  must  add,  Lady  Henry,  that,  not- 
withstanding such  old  proverbs  as 

Dimmi  con  chi  vai 
£  vi  diro  quel  che  fai. 

I  hardly  think  the  Duchess  of  Wynstanley  sus- 
pects that  you  are  already  installed  mistress 
of  the  revels  in  any  house  in  Ire- 
Imdr 

"^  Mistress  of  the  revels !  I  don't  under- 
stand you,  Henry !    What  do  you  mean  ?'' 

^^  Only,  that  as  I  cannot  suppose  Lady  Henry 
Alassinger  would  herself,  condescend  to  play 
Q  3 
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bunt  the  slipper  or  any  such  refined  game,  I 
conclude  your  Ladyship  was  merely  acting 
chaperone,  whilst  your  [sister  and  Mr.  Hamilton 
partook  of  the  amusement." 

^^  You  forget,  Henry,  that  my  sister  and  Mr. 
Hamilton,  have  been  brought  up  together,  as 
if  he  had  been  our  brother.  I  saw  no  harm 
in " 

^^  In  what  elsewhere  would  be  deemed  inad- 
mi^sable.  Who  could  picture  to  themselves  a 
lady  of  real  fashion  running  round  the  room 
like  a  tame  kitten  1^' 

Lady  Henry  thought  not  of  instancing  the 
less  innocent  frolics  of  other  dames.  She  for- 
got all  the  petUs  jeux  that  had  been  a  part  of 
education  at  Madame  Labellair^s  seminary — 
and  never  recollected  one  of  the  hundred 
naiveties  that  she  had  often  heard  Lord  Henry 
himself  eulogize  as  having  been  enacted  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  London. 

She  thought  only  that,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life.  Lord  Henry  spoke  unkindly  to  her» 
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uideven  found  fault  without  a  cause.  Her 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  but  before  she 
could  frame  any  reply  Mrs.  O'Dwyer  joined 
them. 

^<  Faith,  and  Tm  glad  to  see  you  both  so 
happy  and  comfortable  together,"  said  the 
kind  hearted  old  lady,  **  I'll  be  bound  there 
am't  many  lords  and  ladies  in  the  land,  that 
liye  so  domesticated  and  sociable.  And  there's 
Wat  Hamilton  and  Jane  gone  down  to  see 
your  old  garden,  Ellen,  darling,  which  is 
not  the  bit  of  the  land  that  he  least  likes,  I'll 
warrant." 

Lord  Henry  looked  earnestly  at  his  wife — 
but  she  still  remained  lost  in  thought. 

^'  And  Ellen,  dear,"  contined  her  mother, 
*' you  look  wonderful  pale  to-day.  I'm  think- 
ing, may  be,  you  had  better  not  have  danced  so 
amch  last  night,  even  though  it  was  with 
Walter  himself." 

Mrs.  O'Dwyer  looked  peculiarly  sagacious  as 
she  made  this  remark,  which  crimsoned  Ellen's 
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faoe  with  blushes :  again  Lord  Henry  looked 
earnestly  but  silently  towards  her,  and  then 
half  suppressing  a  sigh  he  rose  abruptly, 
and  saying  with  affected  carelessness,  that  he 
should  walk  out  till  dinner  —  he  left  the 
room. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer's  brogue  had  never  grated  so 
harshly  on  his  ear  as  on  this  occasion,  and 
yet  it  occupied  not  a  moment  of  his  thoughts: 
indeed,  he  had  strode  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  house,  ere  he  was  positively  conscious  of 
what  his  thoughts  actually  were ;  but  by  de- 
grees, the  idea  of  Walter  Hamilton  took 
entire  possession  of  hb  mind,  accompanied  by 
an  indefinite  feeling  of  dislike,  which  he  could 
neither  justify  or  conquer. 

That  he  was  in  every  respect  different  from 
the  sort  of  person  he  had  expected  to  meet, 
was  indisputable,  nor  was  it  less  so  that  in 
point  of  merit  the  real  personage  was  infi- 
nitely superior  to  the  one  his  fimoy  had  de- 
lineated ;    and   yet,    contrary  to    his   asoal 
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cttdour  and  judgmeBt,  that  this  diacoYery  had 
rather  increased  than  mitigated  hia  prejudice 
agtiDst  kim. 

He  remembered  too,  Ellen's  anxiety  to  re* 
toro  to  Ireland.  The  willingness  with  which 
she  had  resigned  all  the  gaieties  and  delights  of 
London,  to  pass  its  brightest  season  in  the 
wildB  of  Dwyerstown,  But  the  next  mo- 
ment he  indignantly  diseaided  the  passing  sua- 
picion  of  her  integrity. 

fleringenaons  countenanoe — the  unchanged 
tranquillity  of  her  manner — the  very  frank- 
oess  with  whidi  but  the  eveninf^  before  she 
had  Tolnntarily  spoken  to  Lord  Henry  of  the 
(detsure  with  which  she  anticipated  Hamilton's 
arrival,  all  bore  testimony  to  her  innocence. 
Yet  the  suspicion,  evanescent  as  it  was,  had 
thrown  its  shadow  on  his  mind,  and  like  the 
wind  of  the  desert  brought  a  blight  on  its 
wings. 

He  determined  narrowly  to  watch  the  con- 
duct of  botb^  and  to  guide  not  only  his  judg- 
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ment  but  his  actions  by  the  obaervations  he  should 
make^  and  thus  resolved,  he  returned  to  the 
house,  with  an  unmoved  countenance  and  a  gra- 
ciousness  of  demeanour  which  might  have  de- 
luded even  more  experienced  companions  than 
those  now  assembled  round  Mrs.  0*Dwyer*8 
hospitable  dinner  table. 

To  his  surprise  he  found  the  family  circle 
enlarged  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  some 
guests,  who  in  conformity  to  the  rules  of  Irish 
etiquette  had  called  to  enquire  how  the  family 
had  borne  the  dissipation  of  the  preceding 
night,  and  amongst  those  whom  Mr.  (yDwyer 
had  thus,  with  good-natured  constraint,  com- 
pelled to  remain,  one  of  the  most  willing  pri- 
soners appeared  to  be  Mr.  Damley. 

When  Lord  Henry  entered  the  drawing- 
room  he  perceived  that  gentleman  standing 
in  the  recess  of  a  window  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation  with  Mr.  0*Dwyer  on  the  inter- 
esting subject  of  cultivating  bogs. 
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Mr.  Hamiltou  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room  with  a  knot  of  gentlemen. 

A  vivadoaa  ensign  belonging  to  the  regi- 
ment that  was  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  as^duoualy  paying  court  to  Jane  O'Dv^er, 
whilst  Lady  Henry  and  her  mother  sat  apart 
in  a  still  more  distant  corner. 

There  was  a  shade  of  melancholy  in  Ellen's 
countenance  which  was  not  unobserved  by  her 
lord,  (for  towards  her  his  looks  intently 
turned^)  their  eyes  met^  and  a  smile  of  gratified 
affection  at  once  brightened  all  her  features, 
the  glance  though  mute  was  eloquent. 

Scarcely  stopping  to  welcome  his  friend 
Damley,  Lord  Henry  glided  behind  her  chair 
under  pretence  of  making  some  observation  to 
Mr.  O'Dwyer,  and  then  stooping  down  he 
whispered  a  casual  query  to  Ellen  if  she  were 
tired  with  her  dancing  ?  But  trifling  as  the 
question  was,  ii  was  uttered  in  so  kindly  a  tone 
that  Ellen  felt  the  compact  of  affection  was 
q5 
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renewed  as  strangely,  as  she  had  been  conackms 
it  had  been  momentarily  interrupted* 

Nothing  could  be  gayer  than  the  dinner  to 
which  they  were  speedily  summoned,  nothing 
more  diametrically  opposite  to  those,  of  which 
Lord  Henry  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to 
partake. 

There  were  nearly  as  many  dishes  as  there 
were  guests,  and  though  every  one  was  excel* 
lent  in  its  kind  probably  even  the  names  of 
the  bill  of  fare  would  have  puzzled  Tide — or 
the  scarcely  less  experienced  Mr.  Toutfidt,  his 
lordship's  courier,  valet,  and  factotum— whilst 
their  various  Ingredients  might  have  baffled 
the  gastronomic  skill  of  Dr.  Kitchner  him* 
self. 

Yet  however  strange  the  fare,  or  uncouth 
its  nomeuelature  Mr.  Darnley  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  scene  without  alloy. 

He  had,  in  virtue  of  his  rank,  been  proclaimed 
cavalier  to  Jane  in  the  momentous  arrange* 
ment  of  entering  tho  dinner  room,  and  now 
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the  praUes  of  her  mother's  cook  and  her  own 
dandng  were  curionaly  blended. 

'*  Excellent  Kailcannen  faith9Mr9.0*Dwyer; 
never  eat  better,  'pon  honour.  Hope  you 
doo't  patronise  poteen»  Mr.  O'Dwyer,  when 
joQ  have  Qucb  excellent  Port," 

The  ensign  stared. 

He  had  been  out  still  hunting  a  few  evenings 
before,  on  which  occasion  one  soldier  had  been 
half  murdered,  and  a  whole  family  had  been 
taken  to  the  county  goal. 

The  idea  of  patronising  poteen  was  therefore 
almost  unintelligible  to  him. 

''  Ah !  indeed,  Mr.  Darnley,"  said  a  gentle- 
man of  a  portly  aspect  whose  deep  drawn  sigh 
was  audible  from  ihe  bottom  of  the  table.  '^  I 
am  sorry  to  say  it's  little  poteen  we  resident 
gentlemen  can  get  now  ;  for  the  trifle  that  is 
made  is  chiefly  sent  up  to  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  the  City  of  Dublin — not  to  speak 
of  an  odd  bottle  or  two  that  finds  its  way  to 
the  Home  Department." 
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Mr.  Darnley  tulrned  as  much  round  to  look 
at  the  speaker  as  he  could  accomplish  without 
essentially  deranging  the  set  of  his  starcber, 
and  haying  obtained  a  full  and  satisfactory 
view  of  the  rubicund  squire^  whilst  he  deliber^ 
ately  prolooged  the  duty  of  his  tooth-pick; 
he  moat  graciously  nodded  to  him  a  silent 
challenge  to  a  glass  of  wine,  which  being 
thankfully  accepted^  Mr.  Darnley  turning  to 
Jane  said  in  a  half  whisper^ 

*'  Queer  old  coozer — know  more  of  him 
presently." 

And  then  repeated  his  nod  with  so  gra- 
cious a  smile  that  the  reflections  of  the  grati- 
fied freeholder  ran  somewhat  parallel  to  his 
own. 

^^  Fine  young  fellow  that-^try  his  metal  at 
the  next  election." 

And  Mr.  Darnley  deserved  his  praise,  for  he 
was  *'  a  fine  young  fellow"  in  all  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  phrase.  A  little  spoiled  by 
being  in  the  Guards,  (may  that  be  said  with 
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impunity  ?)     But  bi^ve,  generous,  and  honest 
hearted ;  his  follies,  like  those  of  most  of  his 
oountrymen,  were  only  superficial,  whilst  un- 
like many,  he  was  not  ashamed  of  the  soil 
whence     he    drew    his     birth,    his    fortune, 
and  his  ancestry — a  kind  of  chivalrous  daring 
worthy  in  these  days  of  reward,  and  which 
foand  its  guerdon  in  every  smile  that  Jane 
0*Dwyer  had  leisure  to  bestow  on  him. 

But  Jane  0*Dwyer  had  not  often  leisure  to 
think  beyond  the  passing  moment— her  smile 
or  her  tear  was  ever  ready  for  the  occasion 
that  called  for  either.  Yet  the  rainbow  that 
gives  new  glory  to  the  heaven^,  or  the  shower 
through  which  that  nunbow  gleams,  was  not 
more  changeful  than  the  transitory  feeling  to 
which  she  owed  more  than  half  her  charms. 

The  blush  that  passed  from  her  cheek  often 
told  what  that  feeling  was  before  this  child  of 
nature  was  conscious  of  its  existence,  and  if 
these  "uncertain  glories  of  an  April  day" 
might  sometimes  subject  her  to  the  accusation 
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of  being  capricious,  yet  none  could  look  into 
her  tell*tale  countenance,  and  for  a  moment 
accuse  her  of  being  insincere. 

The  evenmg  of  this  day  past,  as  mo9t  even* 
ings  do,  in  houses  that  can  boast  of  no  addenda 
to  the  intrinsic  pleasure  of  the  society  that 
chance  may  have  congregated  within  its 
walls. 

Mrs.  O'Dwyer^s  drawing-room  though  exces- 
sively neati  was  totally  devoid  of  any  incentive 
to  pleasure^the  large  mahogany  chairs  were 
ranged  in  stationary  rows  against  the   wall. 
The  tables,  though  highly  polished  were  guilt- 
less even  of  the  pollution  of  a  monthly  maga* 
zine — and  perfumes   or    Carcel    lamp^    were 
equally  unknown,  except  that  their  absence 
was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  substitution  of 
stray  candles  and  the  decoration  of  an  occa- 
sional beaupot,  which  it  not  unfreqnently  fell 
to  Jane's  lot  to  forget. 
The  gentlemen  did  not  sit  long  after  dinner,  for 
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e?en  then,  the  custom  of  protracted  potatiooB 
in  IrebuKU  had  sensibly  declined. 

Mr.  Damley  was  the  first  to  join  ladies' 
(aide,  and  he  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
worthy  aqnire,  who  was  anxious  not  to  lose  so 
&vourable  an  opportunity  of  oiFering  his  ser- 
vice on  the  approaching  canvas* 

More  than  once  did  he  reiterate  hi|L  *'  wish 
that  nothing  might  deter  Mr.  Darnley  from 
trying  his  strength  in  the  county  ;**  and  more 
than  once  did  Mr.  Darnley  wish  that  his  ofH- 
Q0118  friend  would  try  the  strength  of  his  lungs 
dacwhere. 

But  at  last,  the  latter  wish  was  fulBlled. 
The  zealous  freeholder  withdrew  after  coffee, 
with  such  of  the  company  as  were  not  engaged 
to  Bleep  at  Dwyerstown. 

Mr.  Darnley  prevailed  on  Jane  to  take  her 
uaaal  place  at  the  piano-forte>  whilst  he  accom- 
panied her,  much  to  his  own  satisfaction  in 
some  glees,  that  owed  most  of  their  harmony 
to  the  deep-toned  voice  of  Walter  Ham- 
ilton. 
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Mr.  O'Dwyer  taking  out  his  spectacles,  de- 
liberately commenced  the  peruaal  of  the  Far- 
mer's Journal,  while  Lord  Henry  with  a  feel- 
ing of  happiness,  he  could  scarcely  account  for, 
accepted  Ellen's  invitation  to  sit  beside  her  on 
the  old-fashioned  damask  sofa — whilst  on  the 
other  side  of  him  sat  Mrs.  O'Dwyer — to  whose 
long  recapitulation  of  the  last  night's  ball,  he 
listened  without  any  tokens  of  annoyance. 
Nor  did  even  the  powerful  tones  of  her  Uhter 
brogue  strike  discordantly  on  his  ear— so  per- 
fectly did  he  feel  satisfied  with  the  hannony  in 
which  the  three  performers  at  the  piano-forte 
seemed  to  have  absorbed  all  other  feelin^r. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


EXPERIMRNTS. 


"  Give  me  another  horse  !" 

King  Richard  the  Zrd* 


fi&£AiCFAST  was  scarcely  concluded  the  next 
morning,  when  Lord  Henry  Massinger  and 
^.  Hamilton  retired  together  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  into  the  business  which  had  orsten- 
sibly  brought  the  latter  toDwyerdtown. 
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The  proposal  of  doing  so  had  been  made 
almost  simultaneously  by  both,  and  yet  it  was 
hard  to  say,  which  undertook  the  task  with 
least  reluctance. 

Lord  Henry,  adverse  at  all  times  to  the 
dry  study  of  calculations,  and  particularly 
prejudiced  against  the  man,  whom  of  all  others, 
he  knew  he  ought  to  treat  with  the  most  un- 
reserved confidence,  felt  his  repugnance  to 
the  discussion  of  his  affairs  increase  as  their 
almost  desperatecondition  became  more  and  more 
apparent ;  whilst  Hamilton,  who  had  been  from 
principle,  sincere  inhb  wish  of  cultivating  fed* 
ings  in  favour  of  Lord  Henry,  had  been  chilled 
by  the  uncalled  for  hauteur  of  his  Lordship's 
first  reception  of  him;  and  now  saw  too 
plainly,  through  the  assumed  politeness  of 
his  manner,  not  be  aware  that  if  ever  confi- 
dence was  really  established  between  them^ 
it  could  be  only  when  personal  intercourse  was 
exchanged  for  correspondence  ^for  Hamilton's 
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pride  was  as  unbending  in  its  natare — though 
ttBentially  different  in  quality  from  that  of  hii 
employer — and,  though  it  is  possible  tbat  had 
they  met  in  society  unconnected  with  each  other. 
the  eztraordioary  talents  and  hitherto  un- 
quesdoned  int^prity  of  Hamilton,  might  have 
dicited  Lord  Henry's  regard;  yet  in  their 
relative  situation  firiendship  seemed  almoat  im- 
poeuble. 

Neither  could,  for  a  moment,  forget  how 
moch  the  scale  vibrated  between  equality  and 
dependence;  and  while  in  the  most  courtly 
phrase,  and  with  the  most  condescending  super* 
eiliousness,IfOrd  Henry  thanked  Mr.  Hamilton 
for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in  his  affairs  — 
the  latter  mentally  soothed  his  own  wounded 
feelings  by  the  reflection  that  his  lordship 
knew  not  all  that  he  had  done  for  ^*  Ellen's 
hu0band." 

One  cordial  shake  by  the  hand— one  hon  - 
eit,  friendly  greeting — either  as  a  relation  of 
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hers,  or  as  a  chosen  companion  of  his  own^ 
would  have  won  for  Lord  Henry,  his  sincere 
and  unchanging  regard. 

But  even  in  his  Lordship's  blandest  smile, 
Walter  could  trace  the  mortifying  stamp  of 
protection,  and  indignantly  recoiling  from  the 
unjust  appreciation  of  his  character,  he  at  one 
moment  determined  immediately  to  resign  his 
ill-requited  agency— and  the  next,  with  a  me* 
lancholy  foreboding,  he  asked  himself  what 
would  he  not  do  to  save  from  ruin,  his  **  dear 
—his  long  loved  Ellen  O'Dwyer." 

But  while  Lord  Henry  had  vainly  sought 
in  his  guileless  heart,  for  one  thought  or 
wish  that  innocence  could  blush  to  own,  the 
stronger  workings  of  Walter's  mind  had 
passed  unobserved  by  him.  Because  his  brow 
had  remained  unmoved,  he  had  marked  not  the 
fitful  flashes  of  his  eye ;  and  while  yet  the  ill- 
suppressed  smile  of  scorn  curled  on  Hamilton's 
lip,  Lord  Henry  left  him  to  pursue  his  own 
solitary  ride ;  at  the  same  mentally  congratu- 
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lating  himeelf  on   the   favourable  impressio  n 
his   own    politeness    coold    not   fail  to  have 
made  on  that  ** inexperienced  Irish  boy;"  for 
such   he   affected  to   consider  Walter   Ham- 

iltOD« 

But  other  thoughts  gradually  took  possession 
of  Lord  Henry's  mind  as  he  continued  his 
ride.  It  was  in  vain  to  deceive  himself  longer 
on  the  situation  of  his  almost  ruined  pro- 
perty. 

Sach  of  the  old  tenants  as  still  remuned  on 
the  estate,  had  been,  by  his  former  agent,  so 
often  <^  driven,"  as  it  is  not  inaptly  called,  that 
they  had  no  remaining  stock,  and  the  ground 
was  80  completely  out  of  heart  from  having 
been  overworked,  that  few  new  tenants  could 
be  found  willing  to  encumber  themselves  with 
it— 60  that  even  had  it  been  re-let,  it  was  im- 
possible to  expect  any  return  from  it  in  the 
payment  of  rent  for  at  least,  two  or  three 
years. 

There  were  but  two  remedies  that  suggested 
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themselves  as  even  holding  out  a  hope  of  rtop- 
ping  this  overwhelming  tide  of  ruin— the  one, 
that  the  landlord  should  advance  money  to  re- 
deem both  the  land  and  its  occupiers. 

But  that  was  impossible,  for  Lord  Henry 
had  no  money  to  spare  for  such  investments. 
Nor  was  the  other  less  beyond  the  sphere  of 
his  imaginings.  It  was  that  he  should 
reside  for  a  year  or  two  at  Loughna- 
more. 

In  vain  did  Hamilton  represent  that  there  he 
could  live  for  nothing.  Bum  his  own  wood — 
eat  his  own  venison-^catch  his  own  fish — with 
all  the  et-cetera  that  housewives  understand, 
and  that  the  few  gentlemen  who  are  resident  on 
their  own  estates  in  Ireland,  can  so  well  esti- 
mate. 

In  vain  did  he  prove  on  paper,  that  the  rent 
Lord  Henry  had  paid  the  preceding  spring  for 
his  house  in  town,  would  have  reclaimed  some 
hundreds  of  acres  at  Loughnamore. 

The  thing    was  •*  impossible—ridicolous— 
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quite  out  of  the  question.  He  would  rather, 
if  he  were  reduced  to  the  extremity,  spend  a 
year  or  two  at  Pesth  in  Hungary --which, 
thoogh  rather  out  of  the  way,  was  an  excellent 
place  to  economize  in."  And  in  brief,  he 
ihnost  reaented  the  very  proposition,  whilst  he 
in  Tain,  strained  his  mind  to  the  utmost  to  de- 
vise any  feasible  plan  to  evade  so  intolerable  a 
hardship. 

What  the  result  of  these  meditations  might 
have  been,  was  only  to  be  guessed  at,  on  his  re- 
toTD,  from  the  gloom  of  his  countenance,  for 
there  were  few  to  v^hom  Lord  Henry  had  the 
habit  of  confiding  his  thoughts;  on  approaching 
Dwyerstown,  however,  his  gravity  was  in 
some  degree  dispelled  as  he  perceived  a  gay  and 
careless  group  assembled  round  the  door,  for 
Mr.  ODwyer,  whose  only  extravagance  was  in 
horses,  had  ordered  some  round  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  one  for  Jane. 

Mr.  Damley,  who  had  elected  himself  as 
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umpire  to  decide  the  choioei  was  at  bis  usual 
station  at  her  side. 

Each  horse  was  accompanied  by  at  least  half 
a  dozen  stable  boys  of  whom,  though  only  about 
two  thirds  were  rated  on  the  establishment, 
there  was  not,  one  that  did  not  in  his  own  indi- 
vidual capacity,  undertake  the  eulogy  of  every 
different  horse  that  was  in  turn  paraded,  whilst 
Jane  herself,  seemed  in  •  equal  admiration 
of  all. 

However,  one  in  particular  seemed  to  be  tlie 
favourite  of  Mr.  Damley,  who  with  the  acti- 
tivity — for  which  he  was  remarkable,  vaulted 
on  the  saddle  to  try  its  pace ;  and  having  pro- 
nounced it  *  decidedly  the  easiest  canterer  he 
ever  sat,"  had  scarcely  resigned  the  seat,  when, 
to  his  delight,  and  Lord  Henry's  unutterable 
dismay,  Jane  with  one  agile  bound,  sprang  on 
the  vacant  saddle,  and  sitting  as  if  assisted  by 
one  of  the  best  pommels  ever  made,  proceeded 
to  make  a  similar  trial  of  the  horse's  merits. 
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At  that  moment  a  cur  dog  which  had  fol- 
lowed one  of  the  barefooted  boys  sprang  at 
liis  heels,  and  startling  the  animal  occasioned 
his  making  a  bound,  and  darting  forward, 
he  was  the  next  moment  out  of  sight 

"  Oh  God !  my  child  I"  screamed  Mr. 
O'Dwyer,  and  putting  both  his  hands  before  his 
eyes,  he  sank  speechless  into  the  arms  of  Lord 
Henry,  who  had  just  then  dismounted. 

A  faint  exclamation  escaped  Mr.  Damley ; 
but  before  any  other  individual  had  recovered 
their  presence  of  mind  he  sprang  on  Lord 
Henry's  horse,  and  was  in  pursuit.  The  sus- 
pense was,  however,  but  of  short  duration,  and 
one  yell  of  joy  burst  from  the  crowd. 

*^  Arragh  I  there  she  is  safe  and  sound  God 
bless  her." 

"  See  master,  dear,  she  has  turned  him  agen 
the  breast  of  the  hill." 
'^  Faith  and  it's  like  a  queen  she  sits  him." 
"Look  now,  master — honey — ^look  and  be 

VOL.    I.  H 
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azy  sir — sec  she's  patting  him  on  the  neck  as 
if  he  had  hccn  playing  with  her  just." 

"And  there's  young  Mr.  Darnley  that's 
headed  them  round  by  the  boreen — success  to 
him — and  faith  if  he  isn't  lifting  her  off  in  his 
arms." 

"And  she  stopping  to  put  up  her  long  hair 
as  if  nothing  had  happened  at  all  at  all." 

"  May  the  blessing  of  the  poor  be  upon 
her  wlierever  she  goes,  for  it's  she  that  sits  a 
horse  cleverly." 

By  degrees  Mr.  O'Dwyer  recovered  himself 
sufficiently  to  comprehend  and  participate  in 
these  happy  tidings.  He  perceived,  too,  that 
the  foremost  of  the  boys  had  reached  the  spot 
where  Jane  and  Damley  were  still  standing, 
and  that  when  thus  relieved  from  the  charge 
of  their  steeds,  she,  leaning  on  his  arm,  took 
the  path  towards  home ;  nor  was  he  the  only 
spectator  of  this  unhoped  for  termination  of 
the  agonising  scene. 
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The  boy  to  whom  the  unlucky  cur  belonged 
had,  at   the   imminent   risk   of  his   own   life, 
thrown  himself  absolutely  under  the  horse  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  dog's  attack,  and 
in  doing  so,  he  had  received  a  severe  bruise 
on  his  foot  which  had  prevented  his  being  first 
in  pursuit.     As  it  was,  his  own  suffering  wag 
disregarded,  so  intently  did  he  watch  the  re- 
sult of  Jane's  adventure.     Half  crouched  on 
the  gravel  he  sat  holding  the  dog's  mouth  witli 
both  his  band?,  in  the  attitude  of  one  waiting 
hot  a  signal  to  let  loose  the  leash.     One  knee 
rested  on  the  ground,  whilst  as  his  head  wns 
thrown  back  and  the  hair  blew  wildly  off  his 
forehead,  an  expression  of  more  than  common 
interest  marked  every  feature  of  his  intelligent 
countenance. 

For  a  moment  Lord  Henry  gnaed  on  him 
with  somewhat  of  surprise,  and  a  faint  idea  or 
recollection  of  having  seen  him  elsewhere ;  then, 
having  asked  his  name,  and  scarcely  listened 

to  the  answer,   he  turned  to  look  for  Ellen, 
H  3 
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who  he  LOW  first  perceived  was  not  of  the 
party.  He  abo  missed  Walter  Hamilton,  and 
leaving  Mr.  O'Dwyer  to  the  many  attendants 
who  volunteered  their  services  to  accompany 
him  towards  the  walk  where  his  daughter  was 
rapidly  approaching,  he  abruptly  entered  the 
house,  though  not  till,  as  he  passed  the  boy, 
he  heard  him  exclaim,  *'  Faith  and  it's  little  the 
Sassenagh  cares  for  one  of  us." 

Happily  for  Ellen  she  had  remained  totally 
unconscious  of  her  sister's  danger,  so  entirely 
was  she  absorbed  in  the  interest  of  the  conver- 
sation with  Walter  Hamilton  in  which  Lord 
Henry  found  them  still  engaged.  The  subject 
of  it  was  Loughnamore,  and  it  was  most  ma- 
terial that  all  her  feelings  should  be  deeply 
interested  in  what  so  essentially  concerned  the 
future  prospects  of  her  life.  It  had,  from  the 
day  of  her  marriage,  been  a  favourite  specula- 
tion with  her  that  she  and  her  husband  should 
one  day  live  there ;  and  to  her  unsophisticated 
mind  every  idea   of  domestic   happiness  was 
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associated  with  this  place.  Its  vicinity  to 
Dwyerstown  (for  in  her  calculation  fifty  miles 
were  as  nothing)  not  only  seemed  to  promise 
a  perpetuity  of  intercourse  with  her  own 
fiuQuly,  but  had  also  occasioned  her  to  be  more 
acquainted  with  its  beauties  than  Lord  Henry 
himself.  Its  wood — its  lake— its  mountains 
had  been  the  theme  of  praise,  to  which  from 
her  infancy  she  had  been  most  accustomed^ 
and  if  on  her  union  with  Lord  Henry  one 
gleam  of  ambition  bad  flashed  across  her  mind^ 
perhaps  that  one  had  been  the  proud  dis 
tinction  of  being  mistress  of  Loughnamore. 

But  as  yet  she  had  never  visited  it,  and  as 
all  her  various  questions  respecting  it,  which 
from  time  to  time  she  had  ventured  to  repeat 
to  her  husband,  had  of  course  been  unsatisfac- 
torily replied  to  by  him  who  had  never  seen 
it  and  seldom  thought  of  it,  she  turned  with 
avidity  to  Hamilton,  who  was  the  only  person 
who  could  satisfy  her  laudable  curiosity. 
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With  feelings  of  delight,  which  he  did  not 
stop  to  analyse,  did  Hamilton  perceive  that 
Ellen's  wishes  were  in  accordance  with  the  only 
scheme  which  he  could  devise  as  likely  to 
avert  the  ruin  which  he  too  well  knew  was 
hovering  over  her.  With  the  enthusiasm  na- 
tural to  his  character,  he  therefore  expatiated 
on  all  its  beauties  and  all  its  advantages  ;  he 
told  her  of  the  flower-garden  which  stretched 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  of  the  pains  he 
had  taken  to  fill  it  with  her  favourite  plants — 
he  told  her  of  the  old-fashioned  yew 
hedges  in  the  shrubberies  that  strangers  came 
miles  to  see,  and  though  he  did  not  mention 
that  half  the  orangeries  and  hot-houses  had 
long  mouldered  in  ruins,  he  failed  not  to  dwell 
on  the  giant  myrtles  that  now  overtopped  the 
walls  that  once  had  sheltered  them.  In  short 
he  felt  that  ia  recapitulating  the  agremeru 
of  Loughnamore,  he  was  almost  bidding  Ellen 
welcome  to  her  home  as  he  had  often  before 
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been  conscions  that  in  contributing  to  its 
embellishment  he  had  gratified  the  warmest 
feelings  of  his  soul. 

Nor  was  Walter's  countenance  one  that 
was  dead  to  the  inspiration  of  such  feelings. 
His  eye  sparkled  and  his  cheek  flushed  as,  in 
the  earnestness  of  their  conversation,  he  leaned 
forward  on  the  table,  and  sometimes  described 
in  words,  and  sometimes  with  his  pencil,  the 
scenes  he  wished  her  to  admire,  whilst  she 
with  a  beaming  smile  of  gratitude  and  pleasure 
sat  listening  as  if  her  ear  could  drink  his  very 
words,  whilst  her  snowy  hands  were  carelessly 
folded  on  the  neglected  work  which  her  fingers 
had  forgot  to  finish. 

'^And  here  Ellen,"  continued  he  in  the 
vivacity  of  the  moment,  substituting  the  ap- 
pellation he  had  been  accustomed  to  in  their 
infancy,  for  the  title  she  had  so  recently  as- 
sumed, *'see,  outside  of  your  flower-garden  I 
have  had  a  little  hermitage  built,  on  the  exact 
plan  of  the  one  yuu  used  to  be  so  fond  of  at 
my  uncle's." 
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•'  Thank  you,  dear  Walter  I  how  kind  you 
always  are  to  me.  Oh!  Lord  Henry,"  con- 
tinued she  looking  up,  and  then  first  perceiving 
that  he  was  in  the  room,  /'  I  am  so  delighted 
with  all  Walter  tells  me  of  Loughnamore  that 
I  am  quite  impatient  to  go  there." 

'^  I  see.  Lady  Henry ^  Mr.  Hamilton  has  been 
doing  the  honours  of  it  to  you  already,"  re- 
plied his  lordship  with  a  bitter  smile. 

Walter  noticed  the  difference  in  his  address 
with  that  he  had  so  lately  used  to  her,  and  re- 
plying more  to  Lord  Henry's  thoughts  than 
words,  he  observed, 

^*  That  no  doubt  her  ladyMp  would  be  grati- 
fied at  seeing  a  place  which  even  now  was  a 
subject  of  admiration  to  mere  strangers." 

''  Possibly  your  rhetoric,  Mr.  Hamilton,  may 
have  more  influence  with  my  wife  than  it  has 
had  on  me,  in  reconciling  her  to  a  three  years' 
exile  there.  For  myself  I  must  confess  I  am 
content  with  London,  and  Twickenham,  and 
Oxfordshire  without  feeling  any  ambition  to 
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emulate  the  enterprise  of  oar  African  Mission- 
aries; not  that  I  compare  my  tenantry  to  Hot- 
tentots, Mr.  Hamilton,  but,"  continued  his 
lordship,  seeing  the  colour  rise  in  Walter's 
cbeeks,  *'  I  only  mean  to  say  that  I  am  not 
particularly  fond  of  romantic  solitudes." 

"  And  yet,  Henry,  we  lived  last  year  almost 
in  solitude  in  Oxfordshire,  and  we  were  very, 
very  happy  there." 

And  as  she  turned  her  beautiful  eyes  towards 
Lord  Henry,  Hamilton  thought  how  im- 
possible it  would  be  to  him  to  resist  such 
pleading. 

Bat  still  liord  Henry  seemed  to  evade  the 
request  of  soon  visiting  Loughnamore  which 
Ellen  half  playfully  and  half  seriously  reiter- 
ated. 

A  strange,  indefinite    feeling    crossed    his 

niind   that    the    motives  which  induced  her 

to  be  so  urgent  were  not  alone  those    she 

avowed. 

Lady  Henry  Massinger,  in  all  the  triumph 
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of  beauty  and  pride  of  loveliness,  haying 
voluntarily  relinquished  the  gaieties  of  London, 
in  which  she  alone  seemed  the  admiration  of 
hundreds. 

Her  having  without  one  regret  left  that  bril- 
liant scene  and  preferred  to  it  the  society  of 
her  father  and  mother  and  sister,  seemed  to 
the  torpid  feelings  of  Lord  Henry  as  possible 
—barely  possible. 

But  if  her  love  for  her  family  was  bo  intense 
— so  preponderating — what  could  induce  her 
now,  after  so  short  a  visit  to  them>  to  wbh 
to  leave  them  for  a  scene  that  in  his  mind 
could  offer  no  one  attraction  ?  Proud  as  Lord 
Henry  was,  he  had  not  sufScient  of  that 
feeling  to  believe  that  this  preference  was  solely 
for  his  society.  And  yet  as  he  looked  on 
Ellen's  open,  animated  countenance,  as  he  heard 
her,  in  the  fondest  tones  of  a  wife's  affectioD, 
appei'.l  to  him  to  take  her  to  his  home — and 
with  innocent  naivete  call  upon  Walter  to  sup- 
port her  petition — even  Lord  Henry  felt  it 
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impoenble  to  suspect  the  parity  of  her  inten- 
tioos,  and  whilst  he  still  thought  her  conduct 
mexplicable,  he  could  only  mentally  ex- 
claim, 


"  Had  she  been  true. 
If  Heayen  would  make  me  such  another  world 
Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chiTSoUte, 
Td  not  have  sold  her  for  it." 


But  ere  the  question  of  their  visit  to 
Looghnamore  was  at  all  decided  upon»  Jane 
baret  into  the  room,  followed  by  Damley,  and 
throwing  herself  into  Ellen's  arms,  told  her 
half  laughing  and  half  crying  all  that  had  be- 
fiillen  her,  including  Mr.  Darnley's  "  very 
great  kindness  "  in  coming  to  her  rescue,  and 
by  no  means  forgetting  the  loss  of  her  favour- 
ite tortoise-shell  comb.  Then,  turning  to 
Hamilton,  she  added  with  a  frankness  that 
rendered  her  irresistible, 

•*  Oh !  Walter  dear,  I'm  glad  you  were  not 
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therei  I'm  sure  you  would  have  been  so 
frightened,  though  then  I  needn't  have  troubled 
Mr.  Damley." 

Jane  looked  so  bewitchingly  in  Hamilton's 
face  as  she  said  this  that  no  man  oould  have 
resisted  her  appeal,  and  Walter,  with  more 
than  usual  energy  assured  her  that  she  did 
indeed  but  do  him  justice  in  believing  he  would 
have  encountered  any  danger  to  have  saved 
her  even  from  alarm. 

It  was  a  moment  of  excitement,  and  all  par- 
ticipated in  the  agony  of  her  ^^  hair  breadth 
scape/'  as  she  told  the  story  again  and  again 
to  Ellen  and  her  mother,  who  bustled  into  the 
room  to  see  her  darling  exclaiming, 

**  And  in  truth,  there  wasn't  one  in  the 
land  that  wasn't  frightened  for  you,  Jane 
dear,  even  to  the  gossoon  of  a  boy  that 
has  hurt  his  foot,  and  was  the  first  to  come 
running  to  me  to  tell  me  ye  were  safe^-thongh 
it  is  to  Mr.  Darnley  we're  obliged   entirely. 
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and  it's  what  we'U  never  forget  as  long  as  we 
five." 

And  BO  saying,  the  poor  old  lady  vented  her 
emotion  by  wringing  rather  than  shaking  his 
hand,  whilst  the  tears  ran  down  the  cheeks 
which  were  rather  too  broadly  distended  with  a 
smile  to  realise  the  poet's  vision  of  united 
loveliness  and  sentiment 

Whether  the  agitation  of  the  good  lady  was 
infectious,  or  whether  the  rapid  race  had  pro- 
duced an  unusual  effect  on  Mr.  Damley's 
'  nerves  is  uncertain.  But  Lord  Henry,  who 
was  the  only  disengaged  spectator  observed  a 
vadllation  in  his  manners  that  was  exceedingly 
different  from  the  nonchalance  which,  in 
London,  characterised  his  friend. 

•*He  was  very  sorry,"  and  '*  very  glad" 
most  inopportunely.  •  .kept  his  eyes  fixed  on 
Jane,  who  was  again  telling  the  whole  story 
to  Hamilton  in  the  window,  and  by  a 
most  inexcusable  absence  of  mind  wished 
Mrs.    O'Dwyer  a   most  formal   **  farewell," 
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at  the  moment  when,  for  the  third  time,  she 
was  expressing  her  most  anxious  wish  that  he 
should  '*  always  consider  Dwyerstown  as  his 
home;"  and  even  when  Walter  followed  him 
down  stairs,  he  could  not  help  observing  that 
he  shook  hands  with  him  less  cordially  than 
usually,  and  rode  off  without  either  apology  or 
explanation  of  his  unexpected  departure. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


A    VISIT   IN    PROSPECTIVE. 


"  Trifles,  light  aa  air, 
Are  to  the  jealous  confirmation  strong 
As  proob  of  holy  writ." 


It  would  have  been  difficult  to  define  what 
Lord  Henry  Massinger's  feelings  were  at  this 
period. 
If  jealousy  be  a  doubt  of  the  integrity  of  a 
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beloved  object,  it  could  not  be  said  that  he  was 
jealous  of  his  wife,  for  every  day  and  hour 
strengthened  his  conviction  of  the  innocence 
and  purity  of  Ellen's  mind,  and  of  her  princi- 
ples he  felt  as  assured  as  of  her  actual  exist- 
ence. 

But  still  a  vague  and  painful  dread  oppressed 
him  as  he  thought  of  the  possibility  that  a  day 
might  come  when  she  might  cease  to  love 
him,  nay  even  prefer  Walter  Hamilton  to 
him. 

In  point  of  age  her  cousin  was  unquestion- 
ably better  suited  to  her,  and  as  they  had  been 
in  some  degree  educated  together,  their  tastes 
and  pursuits  were  consequently  similar.  Be- 
sides he  was  undeniably  one  of  the  handsom- 
est and  most  talented  young  men  of  the  day ; 
possessing  precisely  the  kind  and  degree  of 
accomplishments  which  were  most  likely  to 
captivate  any  womaui  and  which  were  at  the 
same  time  exactly  those  in  which  Lord  Henry 
felt  himself  to  be  meet  deficient,  and  as  he 
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could  not  conceal  from  his  own  mind  that  the 
uoqaestioned  superiority  of  his  rank  weighed 
little  in  the  scale  against  these  personal  advan- 
tages, his  scarcely  suppressed  hatred  of  Walter 
seemed  to  encrease  with  the  conviction  of  the 
merits  of  the  man  he  dreaded  as  a  future  rivaL 
Even  in  trifles  his  jaundiced  eye  continually 
suggested  a  mortifying  comparison. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  some  inches  taller  than 
Lord  Henry,  and  although  every  person  knows 
haw  difficult  it  is  to  maintain  a  superiority 
over  a  person  that  looks  down  on  you — few 
people  could  surmise  how  much  this  iiisignifi- 
caut  accident  preyed  on  the  irritable  feelings 
of  his  lordship.  For  irritable  they  had  now 
become,  and  in  consequence  his  conduct  was 
iu  the  highest  degree  capricious  and  incon- 
sistent. 

At  one  time  he  would  stroll  out  in  solitary 
walks  or  rides  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
uninterruptedly  what  was  best  to  do  to  evade 
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an  anticipated  evil  that  as  yet  he  confessed 
was  but  imaginary,  and  often,  when  he  had  thus 
wandered  some  miles  from  the  house,  he  would 
suddenly  remember  that  his  absence  gave 
more  opportunity  of  an  intimacy  and  intercourse, 
which  he  unwillingly  acknowledged  would 
but  tend  to  heighten  Ellen's  present  esteem 
for  Hamilton.     < 

Stung  with  these  reflections  he  would  return 
to  the  house  as  abruptly  as  he  had  left  it,  and 
there  sit  for  hours  in  silence  and  abstrac- 
tion. 

Of  course  his  presence  in  these  moods  inter- 
rupted any  gaiety  of  conversation  that  had 
previously  enlivened  the  family  group,  and 
.  as  these  interruptions  did  not  always  escape 
his  own  observation  they  only  encreased  his 
misery. 

He  felt  that  so  far  from  being,  as  he  was 
wont,  the  sole  dispenser  of  happiness  to  Ellen, 
his  presence  threw  a  cloud  on  her  most  inno* 
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cent  enjoyments — and  whilst  be  had  sufficient 
command  over  his  manners  and  his  temper 
not  to  betray  the  cause  of  his  uneasiness,  that 
very  want  of  communication  delayed  its  cure 
by  leaving  the  stings  of  jealousy  unmitigated 
to  rankle  deeper  in  his  breast. 

)Ir.  Hamilton  had  not  been  long  enough  ac- 
quainted with  Lord  Henry  to  judge  whether 
this  disposition  was  natural  to  him  or  otherwise ; 
butasno  apparent  reason  could  belassigned  forhis 
displeasure,  he,  of  course,  considered  that  morose- 
ness  and  uncertainty  were  inherent  in  his  cha- 
racter ;  and  notwithstanding  the  blandishments 
of  Lord  Henry's  manners,  and  the  more  adven- 
titious  advantages  of  his  high  rank  and  station, 
a  feeling  of  pity  for  Ellen  took  possesw-ion  of 
bia  mind,  and  gave  an  added  softness  to  his 
manner  whenever  he  addressed  her. 

So  completely  indeed  was  he  engrossed  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  trials  that  seemed 
in  store  for  her  he  had  once  so  fondly  loved, 
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that  he  often  sat  for  minutes  together  with  hia 
eyes  fixed  on  her  countenance,  and  his 
thoughts  abstracted  from  the  passing  scene, 
unconscious  that  perhaps  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, he  was  himself  an  object  of  as 
intense  and  undivided  attention  to  Ellen's 
husband. 

Meanwhile,  the  alteration  in  her  Lord's 
manners  was  not  unobserved  by  Lady  Henry. 
She  too  watched  his  countenance  with  not 
less  anxiety  than  that  with  which  Hamilton 
looked  on  hers. 

But  guiltless  as  her  mind  was,  of  every  feeling 
not  in  unison  with  unbounded  gratitude  and 
affection  for  him  to  whom  she  had  vowed  fidelity 
and  love ;  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  surmise 
the  real  cause  of  this  too  visible  change. 

The  diffidence  and  even  humility  of  her 
character,  made  her  timid  of  intruding  on  the 
secrets  of  her  husband ;  and  though  more  than 
once  she  purposely  gave  him  opportunities  of 
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confiding  to  her  his  sorrow,  whatever  it  might 
be -yet  finding  he  rather  shunned  than^  sought 
such  communication,  her  diffidence  increased ; 
and  often,  from  mistaken  delicacy,  she  addressed 
all  her  conversation  to  Hamilton,  partly  on  the 
idea  of  relieving  Lord  Henry  from  an  assiduity^ 
he  eeemed  to  think  importunate,  and  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  diverting  Hamilton's  at- 
tention from  the  gloomy  moodiness  which 
she  knew  was  not  her  husband's  natural  dispo- 
sition. 

At  length,  however,  Ellen  flattered  herself 
that  she  had  discovered  the  cause  of  Lord 
Henry's  annoyance. 

An  unwilling  conviction  had  long  oppressed 
her  that  neither  her  father  nor  mother  were 
aasociates  suited  in  any  respect  to  Lord  Henry 
—and  it  was,  therefore,  not  unnatural  in  her 
to  conclude  that  their  protracted  stay  at 
Dwyerstown  depressed  his  spirits. 

With  renovated  eagerness,  therefore,  did  she 
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again  urge  her  proposal  that  they  should  ad- 
journ to  Loughnamore ;  and  whilst  she  believed 
that  delicacy  for  her  feelings  alone  influenced 
him  to  defer  their  removal,  the  very  pains  she 
took  in  assuring  him  that  **  indeed  she  did 
not  wish  to  remain  longer  at  her  fathers,"  only 
occai^ioned  Lord  Henry's  original  conjectures, 
on  so  strange  a  circumstance,  to  recur,  with 
added  force,  to  his  distracted  mind.  But 
matters  could  not  long  remain  in  this  painful 
state. 

Lord  Henry  Massinger  had  come  to  Ireland 
for  the  avowed  and  particular  purpose  of  visit- 
ing his   estates  ;    and  having  arrived  within 
fifty  miles  of  them,  no  plausible  excuse  could 
be  offered  for  returning  without  seeing  them, 
—  which     otiicrwise,     it     is    most    probable 
would     have    been    his     determination,    had 
he  been  at    all  prepared  to    encounter  either 
the  minute  ciitcchisin  or    pointed   raillery  to 
which  such  a  termination  of  his  journey  would 
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subject  him  from  many,   and  more  especially 
from   the    penetrating     Duchess     of    Wyn- 


His  visit  to  Loughnamore  thus  appearing  in- 
evitable. He  remembered  that  the  sooner  it  was 
undertaken y  the  sooner  its  conclusion  would 
leaye  him  at  liberty  to  al>andon  a  country 
which  he  now,  if  possible,  detested  more  than 
ever. 

At  first,  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  Ellen 
from  accompanying  him,  under  pretence  that 
^^^  badness  of  the  roads  might  be  injurious  to 
'^erin  her  delicate  situation. 

But  as  all  his  sophistical  arguments  were 
overruled  either  by  her  own  earnest  entreaty 
to  be  allowed  to  go,  or  by  the  superior  local 
knowledge  both  of  Hamilton  and  Mr.  O'Dwyer, 
it  was  at  last  decided  that  they  should  immc* 
diately  proceed  thither  accompanied  by  Jane— 
who  delightedly  prepared  to  see  her  sister,  as 
the  said,  installed  as  mistress  of  the  finest  place 
in  all  Ulster. 
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At  first,  Hamilton  proposed  preceding  them 
a  few  days  to  prepare  everything  for  Lady 
Henry's  reception  ;  but  Lord  Henry  had 
hardly  given  his  assent  to  this  reasonable 
plan,  when  he  was  tormented  by  the  reflection 
that  if  Hamilton  was  at  Loughnamore  before 
them,  it  would,  in  fact,  place  him  in  the  posi- 
tion of  actually  doing  the  honours  of  it  to 
Ellen ;  a  thought  that  brought  additional  mor- 
tification whenever  it  recurred. 

At  length,  however,  a  most  opportune  invi- 
tation arrived  from  Lord  and  Lady  Fermanagh, 
requesting  that  the  whole  party,  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  O'Dwyer,  should  make  Damley 
Court  the  first  resting  place  in  their  journey. 

This,  in  a  great  measure,  relieved  him  from 
his  embarrassment — as,  whilst  it  saved  him 
from  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  seeming  to 
contradict  himself  so  frequently,  it  equally 
evaded  the  alternative  which  his  imaginings 
had  led  him  to  deprecate. 
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Most  opportunely  therefore  did  he  recollect 
Walter's  near  affinity  to  Lady  Fermanagh,  and 
It  once  electing  himself  into  the  supreme 
jodge  of  etiquette^  he  pronounced  it  impossible 
for  any  of  the  party  —  and  least  of  all 
Mr.  Hamilton  to  refuse  so  agreeable  a  pro- 
posal 

A  habit  of  promptitude  in  decision^  and  in- 
dependence io  action^  was  peculiarly  character- 
istic of  Walter  Hamilton;  and  it  therefore 
appears  the  more  extraordinary  that  Lord 
Henry  Massinger — a  man  he  neither  loved  nor 
feared — and  whose  talents  were  infinitely  infe- 
rior to  his  own,  should  so  often  have  been  the 
master  of  his  destiny.  But  in  the  present,  as 
in  other  instances,  consideration  for  Ellen's 
feelings  alone  influenced  Hamilton. 

He  knew  that,  however  anxious  Lady 
Henry  was  to  visit  her  husband's  home,  the 
actual  parting  with  her  beloved  parents,  would 
weigh  heavily  on  her  spirits ;  and  he  calculated 

VOL.    I.  I 
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that  parting  would  be  less  agitating  to  her,  if 
it  tookplace  anywhere  but  at  Dwyerstowo.  From 
these  motiyes  Hamilton  willingly  assented  to 
this  ari*angementy  and  though  on  their  arrival 
they  found  that  a  renewed  attack  of  Lord  Fer- 
managh's gout,  which  confined  him  to  his  room, 
limited  the  number  of  the  guests  to  those  who 
really  were  intimates;  yet  he  nevertheless 
anticipated  much  benefit  to  Ellen,  firom 
ihe  amusement  she  was  likely  to  derive  from 
the  mere  novelty  of  scene  and  change  of  asso- 
ciates. 

During  the  whole  period  of  Lord  Henry 
Massinger's  sojourn  in  Ireland,  the  only  time 
which  to  him,  passed  pleasantly,  was  the  few 
days  he  spent  at  Lord  Fermanagh's. 

Scarcely  bad  he  entered  his  magnificent 
mansion,  when  he  felt  as  if  again  restored  to 
his  own  caste. 

In  size  and  style  of  furniture,  the  rooms  were 
similar  to  those  which  he  had  been  most  aociit- 
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tomed  to  inhabit ;  and  as  he  trod  on  the  noise- 
less carpets,  or  lounged  in  the  recesses  of  the 
fauteuils,  he  agab  felt  himself  at  home. 

Every  person^  even  the  most  thoughtless  or 
abstracted,  most  be  aware  that  there  is  nothing 
which  so  inevitably  arouses  an  association  of 
ideas,  as  the  sudden  revival  of  perfumes  to 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  in  other 
scenes. 

The  fiction  that  constituted  the  rose  the 
emblem  of  silence,  implied  a  mute  eloquence 
in  the  flower  that  finds  its  interpretation  in 
every  heart ;  for  who  has  not  started,  when  some 
fadmg  sweetness  has  wafted  past  him,  as  at 
were  a  vision  of  some  long  lost  pleasure  ?  So  it 
was  with  Lord  Henry  Massinger  at  Damley 
Court 

There  was  Russia  leather  in  the  library,  and 

eau  a  brukr  in   the  boudoir ;    and   heliotropes 

in  the  jardinieresy  and  eau  de  Portugal  in  the 

flacons;  and  even  to  the  dried  roses  in  the 
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china  jarcr,  the  memory  of  other  daja  rose  on 
his  soul  as  inconae  from  a  hallowed  shrine. 

So  perfect  was  the  illusion,  he  CTen  forgot  to 
wonder  that  it  had  occurred  in  Ireland,  though 
turf  baskets  of  Etruscan  shapes,  stood  in  the 
different  dressing  rooms :  and  though  a  blue 
and  varied  line  of  mountain  scenery,  formed 
the  background  of  the  picture,  whilst  wood  and 
water  ,and  tangled  thicket,  and  standard  oaks, 
and  herds  of  deer  diversified  the  foreground. 

Reader,  discard  that  incredulous  smile — it  is 
no  falsity  to  say  that  such  scenes  and  such  esta- 
blishments were,  and  art  to  be  found  in  the 
modem  Ultima  Thule,  though  not,  it  is  to 
be  confessed,  in  the  deserted  mansions  of  ab- 
sentees. 

Perchance,  you  have  never  been  in  IreLand, 
and  have  taken  your  ideas  of  it  from  mail- 
coach  touristd,  or  from  newspaper  descriptiona 
of  the  Bog  of  Allen.  Perchance,  if  your  re- 
gimental duties  have  imposed  on  you  the  penalty 
of  crossing  the  Herring  Pool  instead  of  being 
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ordered  to  Bucharest,  you  forget  to  bring 
letters  of  introduction  to  the  resident  gentle- 
men ;  and,  therefore,  can  form  no  idea  of  what 
the  inside  of  their  houses  actually  are.  Or, 
perchance,  out  of  the  thousand  and  one  good 
circles  in  London,  the  proprietors  of  those 
houses  appear  to  be  in  one  set  and  you  in 
another. 

But  if  on  the  calculation  of  chances  you 
bave  happened  to  be  a  visiter  at  some  of  the 
magnificent  seats  which  noblemen  are  not 
•shamed  to  acknowledge  as  their  own  — 
at  Carton,  at  Rockingham,  at  Curraghmore^ 
at  Lyons,  at  Headford,  at  Florence  Court,  at 
Castle  Coole,  at  Castle  Blany,  or  at  a  hundred 
others  that  might  be  named — if  such  has  been 
your  fortune,  you  will  not  wonder  that  Lord 
Henry  Massinger  confessed  it  was  possible  to 
exist  at  Darnley  Court. 

But  it  was  not  the  perfumes  and  the  other 
lozuries  of  the  house.     Nor  the  varied  amuse- 
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ment  that  awaited  him  out  of  doors,  that  alone 
contributed  to  his  enjoyment. 

In  the  large  establisment  to  which  they  were 
introduced,  he  felt  himself  no  longer  in  such 
immediate  contact  with  Hamilton,  as  they  had 
inevitably  been  in  the  more  limited  society  at 
Dwyerstown. 

It  was  true,  that  at  Damley  Court  Walter 
was  much  more  intimate  than  Lord  Henry 
himself;  for  since  his  infancy^  he  had  been 
considered  there,  almost  as  F enfant  defamilk. 
But  there  he  and  Ellen  were  no  longer  exda- 
sively  objects  of  attention  to  each  other. 

Lord  Henry  could  talk  over  with  Lady  Fer- 
managhj  all  their  English  coterie  in  full  and 
happy  assurance  that  Hamilton  was,  meanwhile, 
sufficiently  engaged  in  parrying  the  unremitting 
attacks  of  Lady  Jane  Jamieson. 

Or  if  he  and  Lady  Henry  strolled  together 
to  see  the  flower  gardens,  or  to  compare  the 
statues  and  paintings  with  those  of  the  Duke 
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of  Wyostanlej,  no  Hamiltoa  was  at  hand 
to  torn  the  conversation  on  Loughoamore — 
for,  as  Lord  Henry  too  well  koew,  with  the 
rest  of  the  company,  he  was  such  an  acknow- 
ledged favourite,  that  no  boating  party  or 
fishing  excursion,  could  take  effect  without 
his  arrangement  and  asaidtanoe. 

Elsewhere,  perhaps,  this  popularity  would 
have  pleased  him  less.  But  here,  as  it  prodoced 
an  interruption  of  their  intercourse,  it  likewise 
occasioned  a  suspension  of  bis  dislike. 

Amongst  the  gayest  of  the  party  was  Jane 
O'Dwyer.  The  sorrows  of  the  world  had 
not  yet,  with  her,  destroyed  that  aptitude  for 
happiness  which  is  felt  but  in  the  inspiration 
of  youth.  She  was  new  to  life  in  every  ac* 
ceptation  of  the  word^  and  as  the  laughing 
hours  danced  forward  to  meet  her  she  saw 
not  the  shadows  that  lagged  behind  them. 
Hitherto  she  had  existed  only  in  the  little 
circle  of  which  she  was  the  centre,  and  narrow 
as  it  was,  whilst  it  seemed  to  defend  hev  from 
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every  outward  ill^  it  endoaed  within  its  bounds 
all  that  her  soul  held  dear.  The  affection  that 
subsisted  between  her  and  her  father  almost 
amounted  to  adoration ;  for  is  not  that  senti- 
ment compounded  of  reverence,  that  sees  no 
error^  and  gratitude,  that  knows  no  bounds; 
and  Jane  was,  in  truth,  his  favourite  child. 
Ellen's  long  absence,  during  her  English  edu- 
cation, had  some  what  estranged  her  fromher  fk- 
ther's  affections,  and  though  her  marriage  had 
nominally  obtained  his  consent,  and  did,  in  fact, 
in  some  points  gratify  his  pride,  yet  it  served 
more  than  ever  to  weaken  his  hopes  of  future 
comfort  in  her  society,  and  in  the  same  pro- 
portion to  lessen  his  partiality  for  her,  whilst 
to  Jane  the  old  man  clung  with  doting  fond- 
ness as  his  last  and  dearest  prop  of  life  Not 
so  with  Mrs.  O'Dwyer;  her  vanity  was  at 
once  excited  and  satisfied  by  the  splendid  alli- 
ance which  Ellen  had  made,  and  she  beheld 
in  the  ^*  Duchess  elect"  an  idol  to  whom  she 
looked  up  as  to  a  being  of  another  sphere. 
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Happily  envy  was  a  passion  anknown  to 
the  gentle  breast  of  Jane  O'Dwyer^  and  in 
IkteDing  to  the  never-ending  strains  of  praise 
io  which  her  mother  always  spoke  of  Lady 
Henry,  she  imbibed  for  her  sister  an  in- 
tensity of  regard  which  Ellen's  real  merits 
only  served  to  strengthen.  Yet  their  cha- 
ncters,  on  the  whole,  were  as  dissimilar  as 
was  their  beauty;  whilst  the  countenance  of 
each  was  a  transcript  of  the  mind  to  which 
it  formed  an  illuminated  index.  Jane  was 
changeful  as  an  April  sky,  where  yet  the 
brightest  sun  was  most  predominant— Ellen 
lovely  and  placid  as  a  summer's  night  where 
the^ 

*'  Moonbeams  sleep  upon  a  bank  of  vi'lets." 

Jane's  colour  rose  with  exercise  or  i)leadure 
till  the  tint  was  that  of  a  ruddy  apple,  and  then, 
ere  you  could  say  it  lightened,  waned  some- 
times till  it  scarcely  equalled  a  blush  rose — 
I  6 
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Ellen's  complexion  seldom  varied,  and  in  its 
whiteness  seemed  so  lovely^  none  that  beheld 
it  ever  wished  it  changed.  Ellen,  tall  and 
majestic  in  her  figure,  looked  and  moved  a 
queen — Jane  scarcely  less  in  actual  height, 
was  yet  in  her  slight  proportions  so  rounded 
and  so  aerial,  that  she  seemed  the  very  personi- 
fication of  Hebe  or  Euphrosyne. 

Strangers  generally  admired  Ellen  most  at 
first,  and  ended  by  being  captivated  with  Jane, 
whilst  those  who  were  sufficiently  disengaged 
to  pass  a  sober  judgment  on  both,  gave  Ellen 
credit  for  every  virtue  she  really  possessed, 
whilst  they  trembled  lest  Jane  should  fall  into 
errors  that  as  yet  she  had  never  dreamt  of. 

Such  were  these  two  lovely  sisters,  and  if 
mere  casual  acquaintances  bestowed  on  them 
praise  almost  unqualified,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  at  Darnley  Court  their  society 
was  doubly  prized,  for  in  truth  it  was  become 
an  object  of  anxiety  with  Lady  Fermanagh  to 
promote  a  marriage  between  Mr.  Darnley  and 
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Jane,  for  reasons  wbioh,  though  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view  m^ht  to  some  appear  friyolous, 
yet  to  those  who  looked  below  the  surface^ 
did  credit  both  to  her  judgment  and  her 
heart. 

Lord  Fermanagh  had  for  many  years  been 
a  martyr  to  the  gout,  and  though  he  was  occa* 
sionally  lifted  in  and  out  of  the  packet  for 
the  purpose  of  being  carried  to  London  to 
attend  his  parliamentary  duties,  yet  the  greater 
pan  of  his  life  was  passed  in  his  arm  chair ; 
and  the  still  encreasing  infirmity -that  seemed 
to  lessen  both  his  inclination  and  his  ability 
to  leave  Ireland,  rendered  a  happy  domestic 
scene  proportionably  of  more  importance  to 
hiuL  Her  favourite  son,  George  Damley,  had 
long  been  attached  to  Jane  O'Dwyer,  and  all 
the  experiments  that  Lady  Fermanagh  had 
made  on  the  strength  of  that  attachment  had 
only  served  to  convince  her  of  its  being  invio- 
lable.    On  the  plea  of  Jane's  youth  she  had 
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prevailed  on  him  not  openly  to  acknowledge 
it,  even  to  Miss  O'Dwyer  herself,  and  in  the 
meantime  sbe  had  tried  the  effect  of  London 
gaiety  and  foreign  novelty;  still,  however^ 
Darnley  had  remained  steady  to  his  original 
choice,  and  within  the  last  month  repeatedly 
declared  to  his  mother  that  he  ''was  deter- 
mined to  ask  Jane  O'Dwyer  to  marry  him, 
and  if  she  refused  he  would  leave  Ireland,  and 
never  marry  any  other  woman." 

Lord  Fermanagh's  eldest  son  had  occasioned 
infinite  misery  to  his  parents,  from  an  invete- 
rate love  of  gambling,  which  they  attributed 
partly  to  an  early  disappointment  of  a  similar 
kind,  and  as  Jane  was  always  a  declared  fa- 
vourite with  the  Earl,  and  as,  though  an  **  Irish 
heiress,"  her  fortune  was  not  contemptible, 
and  her  family  and  connections  decidedly  the 
reverse.  Lady  Fermanagh  was  of  opinion  that 
she  could  not  more  effectually  contribute  to 
he  happiness  of  both  her  husband  and  her 
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lOQ  than  by  doing  everything  in  her  power 
to  promote  his  marriage  with  the  object  of 
Ids  choice.  So  peculiar  was  the  reasoning 
on  which  she  dared  to  act  regardless  of  the 
prejudices  and  even  of  the  opinions  of  that 
dreaded  hydra  we  call  "  the  world.*' 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


A   BREAKFAST. 


"  I  was  not  much  afraid,  for  once  or  twice 
I  was  about  to  speak,  and  tell  him  plainly 
The  self-same  sim  that  shines  upon  his  Court 
Hides  not  his  yisage  from  our  cottage." 

Winter's  Tale. 


Lady  Fermanagh  was  a  singular  character, 
and  amongst  her  other  singularities  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  was  her  not  being 
ashamed  to  confess  herself  an  Irishwoman 
bred  and  born. 
In  this  age  of  improvement  there  are  few 
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who  possess  aufficient  moral  coarage  to  en- 
counter the  risk  of  being  denounced  as  one 
of  that  ^*  sister  country/'  and  in  the  dictionary 
of  vituperation  eome  epithets  may  be  found 
more  tuneable  to  an  Irishman's  ear  than  the 
proscribed  monosyllable  ^  Pat."  The  blooming 
girl  who  is  sent  to  perfect  her  ^*  idication"  at 
a  Bath  boarding-school,  finds  no  consolation 
for  her  brogue  in  the  reflection  so  soothing 
to  a  Cockney,  **  Ve  always  speak  so  in  my 
country,"  and  the  very  groom  who  has  scarcely 
completed  his  second  hunting  season  with 
the  young  Squire  at  Oxford,  returns  to  the 
leafless  wilds  of  Connaught  to  sneer  at  his 
countrymen  if  their  *'orses  don't  jump  tim- 
ber/' for  he  feels  that  he  is  no  longer  asso- 
ciated with  the  playmates  of  his  infancy,  and 
he  knows  that  his  own  success  in  life  mainly 
depends  on  that  distinction* 

But  Lady  Fermanagh  was  of  a  far  different 
di^sition ;  and  though,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
too  great  a  trespass  on  credulity  to  assert  that 
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she  was  positively  proud  of  her  country,  yet 
her  conduct,  sometimes,  seemed  almost  to  lead 
to  such  an  inference. 

One  of  her  eccentricities  in  this  way  was 
an  avowed  difference  in  the  arrangement  of 
her  establishment  from  that  of  many  others  of 
similar  rank. 

She  admitted  national  dishes  at  her  table — 
national  customs  in  her  hall — and  (still  more 
wonderful)  allowed  some  of  her  tenants* 
sons  and  daughters  to  earn  a  respectable  liveli- 
hood by  acting  as  her  domestics. 

N.  B.— Few  Irish  servants  are  acknowledged 
in  large  houses,  and  none  are  allowed  to  speak 
their  own  language. 

The  latitude  she  thus  presumed  to  take  ex- 
tended even  to  her  own  speech,  for  she  never 
took  any  pains  to  correct  her  brogue,  though 
she  has  been  accused  of  taking  some  to  carrica- 
ture  it  occasionally— -especially  when  in  com- 
pany with  such  fastidious  Englishmen  as  Lord 
Henry  Massinger. 
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''What  are  yon  eating  with  such  gouty 
Ellen?''  enquired  his  lordship  at  breakfast 
the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Damley  Court ; 
18  to  his  unspeakable  horror  he  perceived 
Lady  Henry  Massinger  was  helped  to  a  mess 
of  oatmeal  and  milk,  such  as  he  had  never 
seen  at  Wynstanley. 

Lady  Fermanagh  caught  the  sarcastic  ezpres- 
noQ  of  his  countenance  and  hastened  to  reply 
to  ity  rather  than  to  his  query. 

^  She  is  appropriating  to  herself  our  national 
emblem— Stirabout.'* 

^  Dear  Lady  Fermanagh  I"  drawled  out 
Lady  Jane  Jamieson,  as  she  gently  shuddered, 
**  I  didn't  think  I  should  see  so  vulgar  a  thing 
bere." 

And  at  the  same  time  her  own  delicate 
fingers  dissected  a  specimen  of  French  bread 
as  white  and  taper  as  they  were,  and  called  too 
by  the  same  name. 

The  spirited  hostess  scarcely   deemed    the 
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languishing  girl  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be 
much  attended  to,  and  therefore  again  ad- 
dressed Lord  Henry  with  undiminished  brogue. 

'*  I'm  afraid,  my  dear  lord,  you  are  not  used 
to  half  our  Irish  fashions.  The  manners  of 
the  Neapolitans  are  even  now  more  familiar  to 
you." 

^'  I  hope  you  are  coming  to  live  amongst 
us  though  ?"  said  Lord  O'Moore,  adding  as  he 
turned  to  his  daughter.  Lady  Jane.  **  Jenny, 
give  me  some  of  that  cold  tongue,  faith,  I 
never  was  so  hungry." 

And  his  coarse,  bluff  voice,  his  red  hands, 
and  expanded  cheeks  were  in  perfect  unison 
with  the  roughness  of  his  general  manner. 

Lord  Henry  somewhat  quailed  as  he  thought 
of  the  delight  of  stirabout  for  breakfast,  and 
Lord  O'  Moore  for  a  neighbour ;  but  the  inar> 
ticulate  ^^  hope  so — some  time  or  other — should 
be  delighted,''  was  said  with  unquestionable 
politeness,  and  only  interrupted  by  sips  of 
^locha  coffee. 
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**  Beyond  my  hopes  !*'  exclaimed  Lady  Fer- 
managh in  somewhat  a  theatrical  tone  and 
manner.  "  What  man  dare— I  dare !  And 
so  yoa  will  really  face  the  Benehee  of  Lough- 
namore?^ 

"*  Benshee  I  Oh  la  I  Mr.  Hamilton,  have 
you  ever  seen  her?''  enquired  Lady  Jane^ 
who  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  address- 
ing Walter. 

He  recollected  the  beldame  who  had  way- 
laid him  on  the  road,  and  for  a  moment  an  un** 
accountable  feeling  of  something  like  horror 
ran  through  his  curdling  blood.  But  he  ad- 
roitly parried  the  question  by  observing  that 
he  was  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
Benshee  being  only  a  visiter  at  the  Castle. 

'*  I  rather  think,  Hamilton,  you  need  not 
seek  your  protectors  from  the  world  of 
spirits,"  observed  Lady  Fermanagh.  "We 
wild  Irish  know  our  benefactors,  and  I  believe, 
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round  Loughnamore  at  least,  as  the  old  song 
saySy 

'^  Bold  is  the  hand  and  the  heart  that  would  dare, 
But  to  injure  a  hair  in  one  ringlet  of  thine." 

There  was  an  animation  in  Lady  Ferma- 
nagh's look  and  manner  as  she  spoke,  that 
gave  additional  force  to  all  she  said, 

But  her  smile  lost  its  sweetness,  and  her 
wit  its  force,  as  the  praise  it  conveyed  of 
Hamilton  fell  coldly  on  Lord  Henry's  ear. 
Yet  he  seemed  to  take  unusual  interest  in  the 
conversation,  as  turning  to  Lady  Fermanagh 
he  made  many  enquiries  after  the  Benshee. 

*^  You  know  every  old  family  in  Ireland  haa 
a  female  sprite  for  its  guardian,  who^e  peculiar 
province  it  is  to  warn  those  under  her  proteo- 
tion  of  approaching  evils,"  replied  Lady  Fer- 
managh. 

'*  And  Hamilton,"  said  Mr.  O^Dwyer,  who 
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tiU  then  had  been  absorbed  in  his  newspaper. 
'*I  myself  beard  the  Benshee's  wail  on  the 
night  your  poor  mother  died," 

"  Why,  father,  do  you  believe  in  sprites?"' 
enquired  Jane  with  a  sportive  laugh  playing 
in  the  corners  of  her  pretty  mouth. 

'*  I  would  rather  believe  in  the  agency  of  a 
beneficent  Sprite,  than  in  that  of  the  Old 
Beldame  who  sat  in  the  porch  of  the  church 
she  was  married  in,"  answered  the  old  man 
almost  in  a  whisper,  and  then,  as  if  to  divert 
his  thoughts,  he  again  recurred  to  his  news- 
paper. 

But  the  few  words  he  had  uttered  were  not 
Io8t  to  Hamilton,  and  as  he  recollected  the  old 
tradition  which  in  his  nursery  he  had  loved  to 
listen  to,  he  involuntarily  connected  in  his 
ideas  the  figure  of  the  woman  whom  he  had 
encountered  on  the  moor  with  the  legend  of 
an  old  crone  who  had,  as  it  was  said,  foretold 
the  early  death  of  Jessy  O'Dwyer  on  the  very 
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day  that  her   wedding   was  solemnized  with 
Hamilton's  father. 

After  breakfast^  whilst  the  attention  of  the 
rest  of  the  company  was  variously  engaged, 
Darnley  wrote  the  following  lines  with  a  pencil, 
and  silently  laid  them  beside  Jane — next  to 
whom,  as  usual,  he  had  placed  himself. 


Talk  not  of  sprit3  or  warning  crone, 
Or  of  the  Banshee's  doleful  cry  ; 

The  only  spell  my  heart  can  own, 
Is  of  thine  own  sweet  witchery  I 

Thou  art  the  guardian  sylph,  whose  smile 
Alone  can  joy  or  grief  dispense ; 

Thy  voice  can  ev'ry  care  beguile, 
Thy  frown  alone  bring  wretchedness. 

Soft  as  the  gale  oV  vilet  beds, 

In  perfume  steals  resistlessly. 
So  soft  thine  eyes*  dark  lustre  sheds 

The  charm  that  holds  my  destiny. 

With  thee,  unheard,  the  Benshee's  wail 
Might  moan  as  summer's  night  breeie  past, 
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Or  the  wild  beldame's  warning  tale, 
Sound  but  as  winter's  fitful  blast. 


With  thee,  no  thought  of  future  woes 
Could  darken  life's  effulgent  raj, 

Till,  as  its  waning  night  flowers  close, 
Their  sweets  would  but  recal  the  day. 

And  when  at  last  life's  brilliant  sun 
Sinks  amidst  clouds  of  varied  djes. 

And  all  hope's  brightest  tints  are  gone, 
And  mem'ry's  cold  wind  murmurs  by. 

Even  then,  when  on  the  couch  of  death 
My  faltering  limbs  at  last  recline — 

The  sigh  that  bears  my  latest  breath. 
Shall  be  of  thanks  thou  hads't  been  mine. 


Jane  smiled  at  the  verses,  though  of  little 
iotriosic  merit — but  she  blushed  at  the  appli- 
cation of  them,  which  Darnley's  countenance 
rendered  but  too  intelligible ;  however,  at  that 
QK)ment,  (fortunately  for  her)  he  was  called 
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upon  as  representative  of  his  father,  (who  was 
etill  confined  to  bis  room)  to  settle  the  different 
parties  for  the  day. 

With  unfeigned  pleasure  did  Lord  Henry 
listen  to  the  arrangement  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  Lady  Fermanagh  should  take 
Lady  Henry,  Mrs.  O'Dwyer,  and  Lady  Jane 
in  her  barouche,  to  see  a  cottage  omee  wliich 
she  had  lately  finished  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
park,  whilst  Lord  O'Moore  proposed  to  Ham- 
ilton to  ride  in  an  opposite  direction  to  investi- 
gate the  comparative  merits  of  Merino  and 
Wicklow  sheep. 

*^  Six  to  four  on  the  Wicklows,"  exclaimed 
Lady  Fermanagh,  laughing ;  ^'  depend  upon 
it,  Ireland  thrives  best  with  the  original 
stock!" 

'*  Then  you  make  no  allowance  for  the  march 
of  intellect,  Lady  Fermanagh?"  said  Lord 
Henry,  in  the  same  gay  tone— for  Bichard  was 
himself  again. 

^'Much  more  for  the  ides  of  March|  I  as- 
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nre  yon,''  returned  she,  in  m  tone  of  badinbge, 
-18,  sUnding  op  in  the  carriage,  she  wared 
her  handkerchief  to  Jane  O'Dwyer,  who, 
relying  on  the  disperaion  of  the  reat  of 
tlie  party,  had  declined  accompanying  them, 
for  the  porpoee  of  enjoying,  at  her  leiaare, 
the  Taried  pleaaorea  which  the  splendouni 
of  Darnley  Court  afforded  to  its  inmates. 

Having  seen  firom  her  window  the  saccea- 
iyt  departure  of  all  the  gentlemeo,  Darnley 
iodaded,  she  at  last  ventured  to  stroll  into 
the  conservatory;  not^that  any  obtrusive  no- 
tiODS  of  etiquette  or  chaperoneship,  in  any 
degree,  intervened  to  disturb  her  wish  of 
nmbling  through  the  magnificent  apart- 
meats. 

Jaoe  O'Dwyer  was  too  inexperienced  in 
the  wiles  md  wickedness  of  the  world— too 
iDvalnerable  in  the  purity  of  her  own  inoo- 
otiice,to  dream  of  the  necessity  of  any  gunrdian 
beyond  the  sweetbriar  fence  of  her  own  simpli- 

VOL.   L  K 
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city;  and  she,  therefore,  rejoiced  at  the  06- 
pai  ation  of  the  party  —  merely,  because  she 
looked  forward  to  an  hour  or  two  of  unin- 
teriupted  aiiiui>ement,  in  a  scene,  which  though 
not  absolutely  new  to  her,  was  one  more 
suited  to  her  incipient  tastes  than  to  her  actual 
habits;  for  Dwyerstown,  though  the  domicile  of 
comfort,  was  by  no  means  the  abode  of  lux- 
ury, and  Mrs.  O'Dwyer  with  many  estimable 
qualities,  was  undoubtedly  an  antidote  to  ele- 
gance. 

With  the  happy  carelessness  of  a  dispoei- 
tion  easily  amuhcd,  and  with  the  naive  curi- 
osity of  a  mind  to  which  everything  was 
new  and  yet  few  things  strange,  Jane 
sauntered  froui  room  to  room  —  sometimes 
pausing  to  admire  the  varieties  of  the  orna- 
ments or  the  splendour  of  the  furniture^ 
and  at  other  times,  unconsciously  passing  some 
of  the  best  bj.ecin.en8  of  n.odern  taste,  content 
to  inhak  that  passing   fragrance  which    m%j 
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be  called  the  very  atmosphere    of   elegance^ 

and 

'  Where  but  to  feel  that  we  breathe,  that  we  liye« 
Is  worth  all  the  jojs  that  life  elsewhere  can  give.** 

At  last,  taking  up  one  of  the  new  publica* 
tioDS,  8he  passed  into  an  adjoining  conserva- 
tory, and  there  seating  herself  behind  its  cease-^ 
less  jets  (Peav^  was  soon  so  much  absorbed 
in  her  book  as  not  to  be  aware  how  time 
passed,  and  that  the  various  parties  being  re- 
tornedy  Damley  had  stood  for  some  minutes 
in  jilecce  beside  her. 

"  What,  George,  are  you  so  soon  returned  ?" 
exclaimed  she,  with  the  familiarity  of  old 
irieDdship  in  her  voice,  and  something  like  the 
blush  of  recent  recollection  mantling  in  her 
check. 

"  I  thought  I  had  been  pone  an  age,''  re- 
plied Darnley,  pulling  to  pieces  the  only  rose 
that  stood  within  his  reach,  at  the  same  time 
looking  as  if  he  were  thinking  of  any  thing 
K  3 
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father  thaa   what    he   was  either    doing    or 
saving. 

"  You  cannot  think  how  much  I  have  been 
ainused—this  is  such  a  delightful  place !'' 

^^  And  do  jou  think  now,  Jane,  you  could 
live  happily  in  it?'* 

Jane  stared.  She  did  not  at  all  comprehend 
his  vt6Tds,  and  an  intuitive  feeling  of  bashful* 
ness  led  her  to  avert  her  looks  from  his  face 
where  perhaps  she  might  have  traced  theii^ 
meaning. 

'^  Any  person  would  be  hard  to  please 
indeed  who  could  not  like  such  a  place  as 
this,"  at  last  stammered  she ;  then  gradually 
recovering  her  self-possession,  she  added, 
^'  though  happiness  and  splendour  are  but  little 
allied." 

And  as  she  thought  of  Ellen  an  involuntary 
sigh  escaped  her. 

Darnley  perceived  her  agitation,  but  his 
own,  though  proceeding  from  a  far  different 
cause,  was  infinitely  more  uncontrolable., 
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The  sincerity  and  iateneity  of  his  regard 
led  him  to  doubt  even  his  chances  of  succesi^ 
snd  with  an  unusual  embarrassment  of  manner 
sad  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice  he  at  length 
faltered  out, 

*'  Oh  I  Jane  I  if  I  thought  our  ideas  of  hap- 
piness agreed  t  if  I  could  hope  that  you  would 
love  me  one  half  as  well—" 

^  Now,  Damley,"  interrupted  Jane,  n^aking 
a  desperate  effort  to  hide  her  blushes  by  her 
haghter.  ''  Now,  Damley,  I  know  what  you 
are  going  to  say.  You  are  going  to  jibe  me 
sgsin  about  Walter  Hamilton  as  you  did  yes- 
terday— and  I  don't  like  it,  Darnley,  and  I 
don't  think  it  kind  of  you," 

And  the  poor  girl  turned  aside  to  hide  the 
tears  that  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  fell  on  her 
barning  cheeks,  and  there  were  dried  as  in- 
^otaneously. 

*^  But  do  you  really  love  me  as  well  as  you 
iove  him  ?*'  and  Darnley  impatiently  seized  her 
band. 
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*^  To  be  sure— havn't  I  known  you  both  as 
loDg  as  I  can  remember?  and  havn't  you  both 
been  as  kind  to  me  as  if  I  were  your  sister? 
Don't  you  remember,  George,  when  you 
brought  me  a  new  doll  at  Christmas — ^ 

'*  Pshaw !  Jane,  how  can  you  trifle  with 
me  so,"  and  now  he  almost  flung  her  hand 
from  him,  and  in  his  turn  looked  away. 

^^  Why,  Darnley,  am  1  not  telling  you  that  I 
never  can  forget  all  your  kindnesses  to  me — 
and  what  can  I  say  more  ?" 

*'  Much — much  more,  Jane,  1  would  have 
you  tell  me  that  you  love  me— dearly,  dearly 
love  me.'* 

*'  Nonsense,  George,  how  you  do  talk.  Aad 
now,  since  you  want  me  to  tell  you  my  real 
mind—" 

Darnley  scarcely  drew  breath. 
"  I  must  say  1  don't  like  the  way  you  have 
gone  on  lately  at  all — you  have  got  a  very  dis- 
agreeable habit  of  paying  me  cumpliu*ems — 
something    like    flirting—- just  aa  you  would 
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With  a  Lady  Jane  Jamieeon  or  any  other  girl, 
and  I  don*t  like  it  at  all,  and  so  good  bye." 

And  before  he  had  half  recovered  his  recol- 
ieolion  she  playfully  threw  all  the  flowers  she 
held  in  her  apron  towards  him,  and  with  the 
liii^htnees  of  a  zephyr  made  her  escape  out  of 
the  conaervatory. 

But  jnst  as  she  turned  into  the  adjoining 
library,  thinking  of  nothing  but  how  to  avoid 
Darnley's  further  apology  or  explanation,  her 
foot  tripped,  and  she  would  in  all  probability 
have  fallen  had  not  a  fair  hand  been  extended 
to  her  rescue,  and  on  looking  up  she  beheld 
Lady  Jane  Jamieson,  not  particularly  pleased 
at  being  thus  so  unceremoniously  interrupted 
b  a  tite-it'tite  with  Hamilton,  which  appar- 
ently had  not  been  uninteresting  to  either. 

A  pause  for  a  moment  succeeded. 

Miss  0*Dwyer  felt  annoyed,  she  scarcely 
knew  why. 

Lady  Jane  could   not  conceal   her  anger, 
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whilst  Hamilton's  countenance  betrayed  a  cari- 
ous compound  of  interest  and  amusement. 

*'  Where  on  earth  do  you  come  from^  Miss 
O'Dwyer  ?"  demanded  her  ladyship  as  sooi|  as 
she  recovered  from  her  stupefaction. 

•*  From  the  conservatory,"  replied  Hamil- 
ton with  a  smile  playing  round  his  eyes  which 
he  yet  averted  from  Jane,  though  he  could 
not  resist  adding,  *'  Where  I  hope  you  have 
beien  amused  for  this  last  half-hour." 

c^Very  much... I  was  readmg— **  and  poor 
Jane  forgoi  what. 

^^  And  I  see  Mr.  Darnley  there  too — poa* 
sibly  he  was  your  annotator  V^ 

And  her  ladyship  fairly  bit  her  lips  with 
vexation  as  she  thought  of  the  posabilitj  of 
her  own  conversation  having  been  over- 
heard. 

^'  Have  you  been  turning  over  a  new  leaf 
with  him,  Jane?**  said  Walter,  in  a  whisper, 
as  she  passed  him  in  her  rapid  progress  towards 
the  opposite  door. 
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Both  Damley  and  her  ladyship  saw  rather 
than  heard  the  whisper,  and  neither  liked  the 
expceanon  of  deep  interest  which,  at  the  same 
iime,  marked  Hamilton's  countenance. 

But  it  gave  Damlej  time  to  recover  from 
hi*  previous  confusion,  and  he  contrived  to 
hum  three  bard  of  an  Opera  tune  with  toler^ 
able  accuracy. 

"  Have  your  studies  been  the  same  as  Miss 
0*Dv?yer*8,''  enquired  Lady  Jane  with  an  ill- 
natured  smile,  adding  with  affected  indiffer- 
eoce,  *^  Mr.  Hamilton  see  us  so  particularly 
solicitous  to  know^  the  result,  that  he  has  in- 
fected me  with  his  curioiity." 

'^  You  have  guessed  quite  right,  Lady 
Jane,  few  things  could  interest  me  more." 
And  as  he  said  this  Hamilton  looked  ear- 
nestly at  his  friend. 

But  Darnley^s  natural  good  humour  at  that 
moment  seemed  to  have  forsaken  him,  aaJ  he 
replied  almost  iu  an  angry  tone, 

"  Possibly  Mr.  Hamilton  may  understand 
k5 
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Miss     O'Dwyer's     pursuits    better    than     I 
do.'' 

Anil  8o  siying,  he  too  passed  on  through 
the  room  somewhat  hastily. 

Lady  Jaoe's  anticipation  of  a  renewed 
tete-a-tete,  were  not,  however,  to  be  verified^ 
for  ere  Darnley  reached  the  door.  Lord 
Henry  Massingcr  enteied  with  Ellen  lean- 
icg  on  his  arm. 

He  looked  proud  and  happy — and  well  he 
might  be  so— for  he  and  his  wife  had  ju8t 
returned  from  walking  together  on  the  splen- 
did terrace  that  spread  its  broad  and  shel- 
tered surface  along  the  handsomest  front  of 
Darnley  Couit. 

The  glow  that  exercise  had  given  to 
Ellen's  beauty,  seemed  to  brighten  every  fea- 
ture; and  the  mere  circumstance  of  her  hav- 
ing voluntarily  preferred  his  company  to  that 
of  every  other  person,  had,  in  flattering  Lord 
Henry's  self-love,    soothed   his   feelings,  and 
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re-animated  his  attachment  to  her,  he  wps  then 
BO  justly  vain  of. 

Hiey  had  been  talking  of  Loaghnamore-r- 
iocited  by  the  comfort — the  magnificence  of 
the  place  they  were  inhabiting— for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  Lord  Henry  admitted  the 
possibility  of  a  man  of  good  taste,  living  in 
Ireland. 

And  Ellen,  elate  J  with  the  hope  of  see- 
ing, at  last,  her  brightest  vision  of  domes- 
tic happiness  realized,  drew  such  an  animated 
picture  of  a  home  scene,  that  her  husband 
oonld  but  wiah  that  such  a  dream  was  not  to 
vanish. 

He  forgot  that  Lord  Fermanagh  had  never 
been  an  absentee.  He  forgot  that  the  ele- 
gances that  he  admired,  could  not,  in  any 
country,  be  the  growth  of  hours  —  and  that 
where,  as  in  his  own  case,  generation 
after  generation  had  passed  away,  and 
still    left    Loughnaroore   neglected    and   des- 
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piaed    the  attention    of    more  thin  montha 

might    be  reqnired    to    repair  the  rayagee 

that    the  injuries    of    years    had    already 
efieoted. 
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CHAPTER  X, 


A  DECLARATION. 


"  At  first 
I  stuck  mj  choice  upon  her,  ere  mj  heart 
Durst  make  too  bold  a  herald  of  mj  tongue.' 


"What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Darnley?" 
said  Hamilton,  next  morning  to  his  friend,  as 
Aej  weie  engaged  in  a  tete-it-iete  game  of  bil« 
Hards.  *^  Yon  are  thinking  of  aomething  else—* 
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a  child    might    have     made     that    la^t    can^ 
nonl" 

"  Something  else  ?"  repeated  Darnley, 
with  a  vacant  gaze  ;  and  he  passed  his  fin- 
gers through  his  hair  as  if  in  search  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  —  then  dashing  the 
cues  down  on  the  table,  he  threw  himself 
in  a  chair  and  abruptly  exclaimed,  *'  TU 
tell  you  what,  Uiuniltou,  I  have  half  a 
mind  to  let  you  know  whatl  really  am  thinking 
of,  only  you  are  the  man  of  all  others,  Tm 
most  afraid  of/' 

*'  Afraid  of  me^  George  ?  Pray  explain  your- 
self." 

"  1  will — ^if  you  promise  to  answer  one 
question.  \\'hat  do  you  think  of  Jane 
O'DwyerT 

'*  That  she  is  one  of  the  loveliest  girle  I 
ever  knew  — the  best  temper  ~  the  kindest 
heart—" 

•*  Aye,  there  it  is— I  knew  how  it  was^I  see 
it's  all  over  with  me  I    Bat  I  wish,  HamiltOBf 
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yoa  had  told  me  before^  what  you  thought  of 
the  girl-*' 

"I  believe  everybody  id  of  the  same  opinion 
about  her,"  replied  Walter 

^Tes — but  everybody  can't  marry  her  you 
knowT 

"Marry  her  I  Why  Damley  !  what  are  you 
talking  of?  You  don't  think  I  have  any  in- 
tention of  marrying  her  ?" 

For  a  moment,  Darnley  looked  earnestly  in 
his  friend's  face,  whilst  his  rapid  glance  seemed 
in  turn  to  scrutinize  every  feature.  Then  jump- 
ing up  from  his  sent,  he  shook  his  hand  with 
^oleocc,  exclaliu  ng, 

*'  Prove  that^  Hamilton,  and  I'll  tell  you 
eTerything.'* 

*'Upon  my  honour,  Darnley,  I  never  thought 
of  Jane,  but  as  a  dear  and  delightful  sister — 
besides,"  added  Walter,  turning  away  from 
Darnley,  "  I  shall  never  marry." 

"Nonsense !  But  I  believe  you  about  Jane, 
now  you  tell  me  so.    But  how  the  devil  you 
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could  have  been  so  much  in  the  housOi  and  not 
fall  in  love  with  her,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of 
me  imagine!" 

'*  Perhaps  I  may  love  another  as  well  as  I  see 
you  love  her,  Darnley." 

And  Walter  endeavoured  to  conceal  a  sigh, 
by  a  forced  laugh. 

*'  Well,  since  you  have  guessed  my  secret,  1*11 
tell  you  all  about  it." 

And  having  made  this  notable  preamble, 
Darnley  again  seated  himself,  and  remained  se- 
veral minutes  in  silence  and  abstraction,  till 
Hamilton  again  addressed  him. 

'^Come,  I'll  spare  half  your  confessions. 
Vou  have  been  in  love  with  Jane  O'Dwyer 
these  two  years ;  and  everybody  knew  it  but 
her  and  her  family.  Now  suppose  all  this  said 
—and  come  to  the  point— why  did  you  say  you 
were  afraid  of  me  ?'* 

'^Because,  the  other  day,  when  the  horse 
ran  away  with  her — I  had,  as  you  say^  never 
spoken  to  her  before    on    the    subject -*bat 
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lomeliow,  in  the  agitation  of  the  momeot,  I 
8ud— or  rather  was  beginning  to  say  some- 
thbg  of  what  I  felt,  when,  egad,  X  was 
itrock  dumb,  for  her  first  exclamation  was 
about  you— these  were  her  very  words,  *  Dear 
Walter  I  I'm  so  glad  he  is  not  here,  he  would 
have  been  so  frightened !'  " 

Hamilton  smiled;  and  through  his  aun- 
bomt  cheek,  a  heightened  colour  might  have 
been  traced,  as  conscience  whispered  to  him, 
that  these  words  were  not  the  only  ones  in- 
dicative of  Jane's  regard,  which  a  vain  man 
might  have  construed  into  avowals  of  attach- 
ment. 

But  so  guileless  was  his  heart  of  one  feel- 
ing towards  her,  that  was  more  or  less  fra- 
ternal, that  he  soon  succeeded  in  convincing 
Darnley,  that  he  need  not,  as  he  said,  longer 
^be  afraid  g{  him.*^ 

Nay,  more,  he  voluntarily  offered  his  assist- 
ance, if  such  were  needed,  in  promoting 
his  suit  —  the  success  of    which,  Hamilton 
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frankly  told  him  would  give  him  unqualified 
pleasure. 

In  general  Darnlcy  was  considered  anything 
but  diffident,  on  the  contrary,  nine-tenths  of 
his  acquaintances  would  have  sought  for  his 
condemnation  in  the  opposite  extreme,  as  he 
rather  piqued  himself  on  his  dandyism,  and 
had  universally  the  reputation  of  being  a  man 
of  gallantry.  But  it  is  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  real  love  to  feel  as  often  unfounded  doubt 
as  unwarrantable  hope.  Jane  had  known  him 
from  her  childhood,  and  she  forgot  the  |)Ossi- 
bility  that  the  lapse  of  years,  in  converting  the 
child  into  a  woman,  might  cause  similar  altera* 
tion  in  his  sentiments  towards  her.  The  art- 
lessness  therefore  of  f:er  character  produced 
the  same  efiect  that  the  refinement  of  art 
might  have  done  in  another ;  and  in  the  inDo- 
cence  and  even  thoughtlessness  of  her  manners 
towards  Darnley,  a  coquette  might  have  learned 
a  lesson,  beyond  the  skill  of  mere  oalcuUtion, 
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on  the  means  of  perpetuating  attachmcut   by 
the  very  evasion  of  professions. 

But  enooaraged  by  this  explanation  with 
Hamilton,  Damley  determined  to  end  this 
torture  of  suspense.  With  this  valorous  in- 
tention, evening  after  evening  did  he  select 
her  for  his  partner  in  the  dance,  and  morning 
after  morning  did  he  assiduously  hover  round 
her  work-table,  or  propose  accompanying  her 
in  her  walks.  But  alas  I  country  dances  and 
window  seats  were  even  then  abolished,  and 
quadrilles  are  absolute  antidotes  to  making 
love.  A  man  may  look  unutterable  things, 
but  he  must  be  very  alert  indeed  if  he  find 
time  for  anything  beyond  the  premier  pas^  and 
if  a  favourable  opportunity  did  happen  to 
occur  in  the  morning  he  was  sure  to  lose  it 
either  by  a  most  unseasonable  crisis  oi  diffi- 
dence or  to  be  disconcerted  by  some  equally 
mal-^'propos  retreat  of  Jane's;  and  at  last  tlie 
day  preceding  that  fixed  for  their  departure  for 
Loughnamore,  arrived  without  his  having  either 
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avowed  his  own  sentiments  or  oscertaioed  hers* 
It  was  vexatious^  inconceivable.  How  should 
he  manage  it  ?  Should  he  speak  to  his  mother  ? 
should  he  write  to  Jane  ?  These  and  a  hundred 
other  queries  and  plans  so  entirely  occupied 
his  mind  that  almost  unconsciously  he  lagged 
the  last  of  a  large  equestrian  party  which  on 
that  day  were  proceeding  to  view  a  remarkable 
Danish  fort  situated  a  few  miles  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  park.  Jane  rode  the  very 
horse  that  had  lately  caused  so  much  alarm, 
and  both  Mr.  0*Dwyer  and  Lord  Henry,  with 
provoking  watchfulness,  constituted  themselves 
her  especial  guardians;  whilst  Lady  Jane 
Jamieson  unhesitatingly  selected  Hamilton  as 
her  cavalier  and  rode  tite-a-ttte  with  him  a  little 
in  front ;  her  father,  and  the  rest  of  the  hone- 
men  crowding  round  the  pony  phseton  in  which 
Lady  Fermanagh  acted  charioteer  to  Elleo. 
Nothing  could  be  so  ill  arranged  for  Damley, 
and  from  being  at  first  merely  meditative  he 
became  almost  sulky,  when   he  was  aroused 
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him  from  his  reveries   bj  observing  that  the 

party  had  in  some  degree  changed  their  order 

of  march.   Lord  Henry  and  most  of  the  gentry 

had    dismounted  in   order    to  take    a  nearer 

^iew  of  the  ruin.    Mr.  O'Dwyer  was  talking  to 

the  ladies  in  the  carriage,  and  Walter  alone 

remaitied  with  Lady  Jane  Jamieson  and  Miss 

O'Dwyer.      Darnley  immediately  joined  the 

latter  group ;  but  the  preceding  meditation  had 

left  an    unusually  melancholy  expression  on 

his  countenance^  which   was  speedily  noticed 

by  Hamilton,  who  with  a  scarcely   suppressed 

laugh  abruptly  exclaimed: — 

**See,  Darnley,  there  is  something  the 
matter  with  Miss  OT)wyer's  bridle ;  you  had 
better  settle  it  for  her,  ns  all  the  grooms  are 
employed  holding  the  other  horses,  and  I  want 
to  shew  Lady  Jane  the  view  from  the  other 
iide  of  the  hill."  So  saying,  he  put  his  plan 
in  execution,  and  the  next  minute  he  and  Lady 
Jane  were,  if  not  quite  out  of  sight,  at  least 
out  of  hearing. 
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**  Now  or  never,"  thought  Damleji  as 
quickly  dismounting  he  proceeded  to  arrange 
the  lucky  bridle.  But  the  indefinite  fear  that 
•Fane  might  understand  and  resent  the  strata- 
gem made  him  both  awkwar.I  and  silent. 

'^  Do  make  haste,  Darnley/'said  Jane  almost 
in  a  fretful  tone,  for  she  felt  distressed,  she 
scarcely  knew  why,  and  with  wayward  resent- 
ment was  angry  with  Darnley  for  Hamilton 
having  left  them. 

'*  Why,  Jane,  do  you  dislike  being  for  one 
little  moment  alone  with  me  when  I  would 
give  the  world  to  pass  my  life  with  you  ?" 

The  ice  was  now  broken  ;  but  poor  Darnley 
was  agitated  and  scarcely  knew  how  to  get 
over  the  chasm  he  had  made  himself.  He, 
however,  saw  not  the  rapid  blush  on  Jane's 
check,  who  still  almost  'feared  to  understAud 
him. 

"  Thank  you,  I'm  sure  the  bridle  will  do 
well  ( nough.  I  don't  wish  to  put  your  gal- 
lantry to  the  test  any  longer,  and  besides—*' 
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''No,  Jane,  I  cannot  keep  silence  any 
longer— I  must  tell  you  how  much  I  admire 
you— how  much  I  love  you — how  long — " 

*'  Bravo !  George,  I  declare  1  can  scarcely 
help  laughing/'  and  she  did  laugh  to  conceal 
her  confiigion.  **  But  though  1  know  you  are 
only  in  jest,  yet—" 

''By  Heavens  I  I  was  never  so  much  in 
earnest  in  all  my  life.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
i*S  Jane,  that  if  you  do  not  consent  to  marry 
me,  ril  go  abroad  and  get  myself  shot  if  I 
can,  for  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  live  without 
yoQ.  And  now,  thank  God,  the  truth  is  out 
at  once!''  and  so  saying  he  lifted  his  hat  a 
Gttle  off  his  head  and  gave  a  deep  drawn 
sigh,  as  if  at  that  instant  an  oppressive  load 
^i  been  taken  off  his  heart. 

**I  marry  yow,  George  Damley?  why  such 

&n  idea  never  came  into  my  mind,  and  I  would 

»  great  deal  rather  you  would  pay  no  more 

about  it." 

*'  But  I  will  say  a  great  deal   more   about 
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it,  Jane^  and,  if  you  will  let  me  go,  I'll  go 
this  instant  and  ask  your  father's  consent/' 
and  he  really  turned,  as  if  in  the  act  of  ful- 
filling his  words. 

''Oh!  stop!  stop!"  exclaimed  Jane  in  al- 
most breathless  agitation.  "I  would  not  for 
worlds,  Mr.  Darnley,  that  you  spoke  a  word 
to  him  on  such  a  subject." 

''  Oh  I  Jane,  only  tell  me  that  you  love  me 
half  as  well  as  I  have  loved  you  for  these  last 
two  years  and  more,  and  your  father  will 
never  refuse  his  consent ;"  and  as  he  spoke  his 
earnest  gaze  seemed  to  seek  for  Jane's  reply 
in  her  half  averted  countenance. 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Darnley,  I  would  not  for 
anything  that  you  told  my  father — I  mean 
that  you— " 

"  Now,  Jane,  don't  trifle  with  my  feelings — 
it  is  ungenerous — unworthy  of  you.  Tell 
me  in  one  word  do  you  love  me  or  not?*' 

''Indeed  I  don't  know,  Darnley;  I  really 
never  thought  about  it,"  and  poor  Jane  in  the 
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extremity  of  her  distress  fairly  burst  into 
tears. 

''Atleasty  dearest  girl,  tell  me  you  do  not 
lo?e  another?" 

^^  Nay,  that  would  be  still  more  strange*  for 
I  hardly  know  anybody  but  you  and  Walter 
Hamilton." 

**Well  then,  as  I  know  Walter  is  engaged 
elsewhere,  1  will  ask  but  one  question  more. 
If  yoQ  have  not  yet  thought  about  marrying 
'W'lWill  you  promise  to  think  about  it? — wiU 
you  love  me  if  you  can,  my  own,  my  dearest 
Jane?" 

**Now,  do  let  me  go,  Darnley  ;  I  am  sure 
the  bridle  will  do  well  enough.  See,  there's 
L«dy  Jane  coming  down  the  hill — pray,  pray, 
tioletmcgol" 

"Not  before  you  promise  tliaty  Jane.  I 
will  never  give  up  the  hope  that  8(jme  day  you 
'^lllove  me  at  least  half  as  well  as  I  love  you 
^^1  aa  Shakespere  says,  '  no  woman's  love  can 
^aal  mine.' ,' 

vou  1.  L 
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^'  Hallo  I  Darnlej,  is  it  done  at  last  ?"  shouted 
Hamilton  as  soon  as  they  were  within  hearing 
distance. 

'^  Half  done,  at  all  events/'  returned  Dam- 
ley,  answering  gaily  to  his  friend's  innuendo ; 
whilst  poor  Jane,  almost  trembling  with  con- 
fusion, endeavoured  to  conceal  her  blushes  by 
pretending  to  examine  the  bridle. 

''  I  am  sure  that  bridle  must  be  an  extraor- 
dinary one,"  said  Lady  Jane  somewhat  pet- 
tishly, "for  I  assure  you,  Miss  O'Dwyer, 
nothing  could  divert  Mr.  Hamilton's  attention 
from  the  ceremony  of  its  reparation  till  he 
saw  the  gentleman  coming  galloping  towards 
us,  and  then  he  set  off  in  a  trot  without  attend- 
ing to  one  word  I  was  saying  to  him." 

Darnley  understood  Hamilton's  manoiuyre 
and  would  have  thanked  him  for  being  so 
good  a  vidette  if  he  had  had  one  thought  to 
spare  from  Jane.  But  as  it  mas  he  only  gave 
Walter  a  nod,  and  then  affecting  to  reply  to  his 
companion.     '^  I  am  afraid,  Lady  Jane«"  sud 
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he,  ''I  have  not  succeeded  to  the  utmost  of  my 
mshes;  but  if  Miss  O'Dwyer  will  only  consent 
to  let  me  be  her  guide  I  will  answer  for 
iter  safe  conduct." 

Fortunately  the  rest  of  the  party  sood 
joined  them,  and  all  were  so  intent  on  describ 
ing  what  three^fourths  of  them  did  not  under 
stand  that  no  one  was  at  leisure  to  attend 
other  to  Jane  or  Damley. 

She,  still  agitated  from  what  had  passed 
and  anxious  to  avoid  a  renewal  of  the  conve) 
»uioD,  rode  by  her  father's  side  in  silenc: 
^  abstraction^  whilst  Damley,  with  t.i 
buoyant  si»rit  of  youth,  believing  that  hc]f 
was  certainty  *'  laughed  and  careened  the  ga  . 
^of  the  throng,"  and  flattered  himself —tti . 
tt  Jane  had  certainly  not  refused  him,  ^  . 
would  as  certainly  accept  him  at  no  dial. 
<lay. 

Elated  with  a  happiness  he   no  longer  ; 
lowed  lumself  to  consider  even  doubtful, 

vas  the  first  to  enter  the  drawing-room  be.  : 
L  3 
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dinner,  and  there  he  sat  in  solitude  till  his  pa- 
tience was  nearly  exhausted^  no  person  appear- 
ing till  at  least  an  hour  later  than  usual,  (ac- 
cording to  his  calculation^)  and  when  the  doors 
at  length  began  rapidly  to  open  and  shut,  no 
Miss  O'Dwyer  was  to  be  seen  till  dinner  was 
actually  announced. 

At  table  unother  disappointment  occurred— 
some  of  his  intended  constituents  had  been  in- 
vited for  that  particular  day,  and  though  he 
would  not  have  hesitated  between  the  choice 
of  losing  his  election  or  losing  the  opportunity 
of  speaking  further  to  Jane,  yet  the  option 
was  not  allowed  to  him,  as,  in  the  consequent 
change  of  seats,  she  was  removed  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  and  he  forfeited,  almost  irre- 
coverably, the  friendship  of  a  self-im|iortant 
freeholder  from  his  overweening  anxiety  to 
attend  to  every  word  she  uttered  to  either  of 
the  gentlemen  between  whom  she  happened 
to  be  seated. 

At  length  the  protracted  repast^  and  his  oqh- 
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nqaent  imprieonment,  drew  to  an  end.  He 
filled  bamper  after  hamper  when  the  ladies  re- 
tired, m  the  hopes  of  thus  expediting  the  ter- 
ttination  of  thia  martyrdom,  and  often  un- 
feignedly  expressed  his  regret  that  Lord  Fer- 
managh, being  that  day  onusually  indisposed, 
kad  occasioned  him  to  delegate  the  duties  of 
Host  to  so  nnworthj  a  representative. 

Of  ooorse  the  guests  could  do  no  other  than 
raiew  their  libations,  in  order  to  prove  their 
iwpect  for  their  actual  president  and  anxiety 
(or  the  health  of  the  absent  one— till  at  last, 
ttihe  hall  dock  struck  twelve,  Damley  arrived 
at  oae  door  of  the  drawing-room  just  as  Jane 
^ed  out  of  the  other  on  the  excuse  of  corn- 
icing the  preparations  for  her  journey. 

Nor  was  he  much  more  fortunate  the  foUow- 
j«ig  morning. 

Though  he  was  again  the  first  person  visible 
of  the  party  his  unusual  alertness  only  contri- 
buted to  his  suffering  in  detail,  as  each  succes- 
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sive  trunk    or  dreaaing-boz  met  bis  view  in 
renewed  certification  of  Jane's  departure. 

The  noise  of  the  postboys  under  the  windows 
was  intolerable,  and  he  even  mentally  rebelled 
against  the  bright  sunshine  that  beamed  in  on 
the  walls,  at  perhaps  the  only  moment  of  his 
life  when  he  could  fervently  have  prayed  for  a 
deluge. 

Almost  unconsciously  had  he  enoouraged 
a  hope  that  Lord  Henry  would  have  invited 
him  to  accompany  him  to  Loughnamore»  and 
he  even  once  thought  of  making  the  proposition 
himself — but  though  his  lordship  and  Darnley 
had  been  long  acquainted,  there  was  a  dissimila- 
rity in  their  characters  which  prevented  much 
intimacy,  and  Darnley  at  once  gave  up  the 
incipient  idea  when  his  lordship,  with  the  most 
polite  formality  imaginable,  regretted  *'  that 
he  could  not  ask  the  honour  of  his -company  at 
Loughnamore  as  they  had  noservantswiththem^ 
and  excepting  his  own  man  no  establiithment 
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whatever.  But  he  hoped  they  would  soon 
meet  in  England — adding,  he  trusted  nothing 
would  detun  them  in  that  Siberia  more  than 
three  weeks  or  a  month  at  farthest." 

Before  Lord  Henry's  civilities  were  con- 
daded  Mrs.  O'Dwyer  entered  the  room  with 
both  her  daughters. 

Ellen's  eyes  were  red  with  weeping,  for  a 
nd  presentiment  oppressed  her  that  this  was 
the  last  time  she  should  ever  see  her  mother ; 
>nd  Jane  was  so  occupied  in  endeavouring  to 
console  them  both  that  she  seemed  scarcely  to 
n«tice  Damley. 

At  last,  as  under  the  pretence  of  conduct- 
ing her  to  the  carriage,  he  had  taken  her  hand, 
he  held  her  back  for  an  instant  and  whispered 
to  her; 

'' Jane^  T've  not  told  you  half  what  I  feel, 
but,  at  least,  tell  me  that  we  understand  each 
other." 

"I  believe — I  think  I  understand  you, 
Bamley,  but  indeed  I  cannot  promise — ^" 
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*^  Promise  at  least  to  think  of  me.  But  I 
must  write  to  you,  Jane,  since  I  oannot  see 
you.     When  do  you  return?" 

Jane's  answer  was  inaudible,  as  both  Lord 
Henry  and  Hamilton  were  anxious  toshorteo, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  parting  scene  for  the 
sake  of  Ellen,  and  hurrying  her  away,  the  car- 
riages drove  off  at  full  speed,  whilst  Damley 
stood  for  many  minutes  stupidly  gazing 
after  them,  and  scarcely  conscious  whether  he 
ought  to  feel  himself  very  happy  or  very 
miserable. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


RETROSPECTION. 


'<  That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my  halL" 

Merchant  of  Venice, 


In  former  days  the  Castle  of  Loughnamore 
had  been  a  place  of  considerable  military 
strength,  as  it  commanded  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant passes  through  the  Cairntogher  Mouu- 
taios. 
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WJien  the  rebel  0*Neil  found  none  to  dis- 
pute his  sway  round  the  wide  circuit  of 
Loughn^nuTe  tlie  Keep  and  Donjon  of  the 
castle^  iu  situnly  defiance  of  hia  povver,  had 
often  proved  an  insuperable  barrier  to  his  pre- 
datory excuroioiis,  and  even  yet  their  dark 
ruins  frown  from  the  isolated  rock  which  rises 
abruptly  in  tiic  defile. 

The  wall  which  once  connected  them  with 
the  main  building  has  long  since  decayed,  but 
still  its  irregular  and  extensive  course  may  be 
traced  even  iu  its  destruction  by  the  heaps  of 
massive  stones  that  mingle  their  cold  grey 
tints  with  the  moss  and  lichens  that  have 
partly  covered  them. 

Irregular  and  broken  as  the  line  of  circum- 
vallation  appears^  it  nevertheless  serves  to 
guide  the  eye  to  the  last  vestige  of  these  war- 
like times,  a  square,  low,  but  seemingly  in- 
vulnerable* tower  that  stands  somewhat  lower 
down  the  eminence^  and  from  its  narrow  and 
receding  windows  conunands  a  view  of  nearly 
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the  whole  extant  of  the  romantic  Lake  from 
which  it  derives  its  appellation. 

In  comparatively  later  times  this  tower  had 
again  become  the  residence  of  its  feudal 
lords,  and  the  various  additions  that  at  differ- 
ent periods  had  been  made  by  the  successive 
proprietors  served  in  some  degree  as  chronolo- 
gical data  from  which  its  eventful  iiistory 
might  have  easily  been  deduced. 

The  massive  walls — the  winding  staircases — 
the  loop  holes,  and  the  watch-towers  of  lawless 
days  by  degrees  gave  place  to  the  more  impos- 
ing and  scarcely  less  solitary  grandeur  of  esta- 
blished power. 

And  one  of  Lord  Henry's  ancestors  witi: 
^uJ  patriotism  and  taste  had  improved  on 
the  widdom  of  his  predecessors,  and  furnished 
the  then  modem  apartments  with  a  magnifi- 
cence not  un  worthy  to  rival  the  subsequent 
splenJoiirs  of  Shane's  Ca«»tle. 

Thai  nobleman  had  acoorapiinied  his  b?l  v^-d 
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and  unfortanate  master,  James  the  Second,  to 
the  court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  sub- 
sequently brought  from  that  luxurious  but 
tasteful  scene  ideas  of  elegance  unknown  to 
bis  untravelled  countrymen. 

The  additions  then  made  to  the  Castle  still 
bore  the  stamp  of  their  primeval  costliness,  in 
the  gold  mouldings,  on  the  doors,  and  the 
damask  hangings,  on  the  walls,  which,  though 
tarnished  and  decayed,  yet  were  indelible  in* 
dications  of  their  foreign  origin. 

But  these  beams  of  glory  were  its  parting 
rays. 

At  the  ^*  revolution,''  when  it  became  the 
temporary  policy  of  England  to  gain,  if  poasi- 
ble,  the  Irish  Catholic  Nobles  to  their  side, 
his  son,  then  Lord  of  Loughnamore,'  as  being 
amongst  the  most  powerful  of  his  class,  was  of 
course  the  first  and  highest  bribed,  and  an 
English  Dukedom  at  once  purchased  his  own 
apostacy  from  the  fSuth  of  his  ancestors^  and 
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eotiiled  the  ruin  of  that  patrimony  which  had 
been  their  beat  inheritance. 

Henceforth  as  a  matter  of  course  this 
powerful  fiunily  had,  in  all  its  branches,  been 
tnosplanted  into  that  more  fruitful  soil, 
where  encreasing  honour,  and  accumulating 
wealth,  repaid  the  servile  loyalty  of  those 
who  had  been  princes  in  their  native  land. 
Id  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  it  was 
coDndered  misprision  of  treason  for  an  Irish 
Nobleman  to  absent  himself  for  any  length 
of  tune  from  the  English  Court,  and  before 
the  accession  of  George  L,  the  Anglicised 
Hibernian  forgot  the  existence  of  any  local 
ties  beyond  the  precincts  of  St.  James's.  In 
diort,  the  history  of  Loughnamore  became  an 
^tome  of  that  of  Ireland. 

Amid  the  turbulent  scenes  of  rebellion 
(whether  that  rebellion  was  incipient  or 
avowed)  that  estate  was  not  held  more  sacred 
than  those  of  other  absentee  proprietors,  and 
M  a  pendulum  always  swerves  equally   from 
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one  side  to  the  other  before  it  regains  its 
equilibrium,  so  it  fared  in  the  political  aggres- 
sions of  that  neighbourhood. 

The  pertinacity  of  the  Londonderry  ap- 
prentices gave  additional  virulence  to  the  en- 
thusiasts of  the  Caimtogher  mountains,  whilst 
the  traditions  of  their  respective  victories  per- 
petuated feelings  of  mutual  animosity  which 
there  was  no  impartial  landlord  to  assuage  — 
no  powerful  superior  to  controul,  and  thus, 
whilst  the  Duke  of  Wynstanley  was  content 
to  play  a  subaltern  part  in  daily  attendance 
in  royal  ante-chambers,  the  hall<$  of  his  Castle 
were  no  longer  open  to  the  guest  or  the 
traveller. 

The  loard  was  no  longer  spread  at  Lough- 
namore  in  indiscriminate  hospitality  to  Pro- 
testant and  Papist.  No  neutral  ground  was 
then  offered  for  the  compact  of  friendship, 
the  oblivion  of  injury,  or  even  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  remediable  grievances.     One   sen- 
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^ent  only  was   felt  equally  by  all  classes, 

'^^mely,  the  petrifyiDg   conviction  that   they 

^U  were  equally  abandoned,  and    that   their 

'^iidal  predilections  and  present  wretchedness 

^^^re  alike  forgotten. 

One  bright  exception,  however,  seemed  to 

^i^crce  through   this   chaotic   darkness.     Lord 

*  ieury's  father  obtained  much  tenipoiary  po- 

^^  clarity  by  a   speech  he  made  in  the  English 

-^^ouse  of  Lordd   on  *•  the  state  of  Ireland." 

"^^e  wad    quoted   in    one   county  aud   aiiiost 

'^^oiuouiztd  ia  the  other,  fi.r  the    unprecedented 

^^berality  he    displajed  in   actually  rciuittiug 

^Tom  his  London  to  his  Dublin  Bankers,  half 

^he  amount  of  a  sum    he   cleared   on   '^  the 

X>crby,"  to  be   expended  in   wages  to  those 

^'ho  chose  to  work  for  it  at  Loughnamore; 

and  finally    his    name  was   for   ever   rescued 

from  the  obloquy  attached  to  the  rest  of  the 

family ;  because  once,  when  an  intimate  friend 

-^^  «tie  Duke's  waj  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
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he  actually  crossed  the  chanQel  to  pay  him  a 
▼bit,  and  during  his  stay  of  two  months  in 
the  country,  passed  no  le^s  than  one  week  at 
Loughnamore. 

The  visit  of  his  Grace  was  an  era  in  the 
annals  of  the  Castle,  from  which,  as  from 
"  the  new  style,"  every  subsequent  event  was 
dated — and  no  wonder  it  should  have  been 
thus  treasured  in  the  memories  of  a  people 
amongst  whose  many  faults  even  their  enemies 
have  seldom  ventured  to  reckon  ingratitude, 
for  of  the  sums  the  Duke  intended  to  send 
amongst  them,  he  actually  remitted  about 
two-thirds,  and  of  that  sum,  an  unusual  pro- 
portion— say  one-half — found  iU  way,  though 
by  a  circuitous  route,  into  the  hands  of  those 
it  was  designed  to  benefit. 

It  is  true  that  a  very  small  per  centage 
was  disposed  of  in  the  precise  manner  his 
Grace  had  directed.  When  he  ordered  one 
hundred  acres  to  be  planted,  about  fifty  were 
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thinly  acattered  with  trees,  and  of  theai  about 
twenty  were  enclosed. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  much  larger  part 
of  the  Castle  was  repaired  and  rendered  ha- 
bitable, than  was  origiually  calculated  on. 
This  had  subsequently  become  the  residence 
of  the  agent,  the  before-mentioned  worthy 
Mr.  Henderson,  who  condescended  minutely 
to  Buperintend  this  part  of  the  expenditure. 
Whenever  any  addition  was  made  to  the 
offices,  or  ornaments  dengned  in  the  house 
ihrabberies,  this  respectable  and  modest  man 
dleged,  in  seeming  apology,  that  if  ever  the 
Doke  came  to  Ireland,  he  would  be  anxious 
to  give  him  the  best  possible  impression  of 
Looghnamore. 

Bat  when  this  beatic  vision  was  realised — 
when  Mr.  Henderson  came  down  breathless 
from  Dublin  with  the  astounding  intelligence 
(which  he  himself  scarce  believed)  that  he  had 
actually  shaken   hands  with  his  Grace   at  the 
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Pigeon  House,*  either  the  unexpected  courtesy 
bewildered  Mr.  Henderson's  faculties,  or  the 
fairies  of  the  Lough  determined  to  keep  the  en- 
chanted region  entirely  to  themselves.  But  be 
the  cause  as  it  might,  assuredly  Loughnamore 
put  on  its  most  forbidding  aspect  to  greet  her 
Lord,  By  one  untoward  accident  or  other, 
every  pane  of  glass  in  the  windows  wns 
broken — the  key  of  the  new  offices  was  mislaid 
two  days  before  the  Duke's  arrival,  and  the 
few  English  horses  he  brought  with  him 
caught  irrecoverable  colds  by  being  lodged 
in  a  barn  that  had  been  disused  for  some 
years — ^his  grooms  were  still  worse  accommo- 
dated, as  they  were  littered  down  in  the  old 
laundry,  and  the  best  dining-parlour,  which 
but   a  week  before  had  gloried  in  a  turkey- 

*  Before  the  harbours  of  Hewth  or  Kingstown  were 
made,  all  vessels  arriving  in  the  Bay  of  Dublin  firrt 
stopped  at  the  Pigeon  House,  where  paaKngers 
usually  landed. 
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carpet  and  side-board  of  plate,  was  ^^  cleared 
out,"  to  make  room  for  a  settle-bed  for  the 
Duke's  own  man  who  bad  never  before  seen 
nch  a  dormitory.  In  short,  from  his  Grace, 
to  his  Grace's  under  groom,  all  left  Lough- 
ntrnore  in  disgust,  and  the  reasons  given  by 
that  nobleman  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  for 
never  repeating  his  visit,  were  that  '*  the  state 
of  the  country  was  hopeless,  and  irretrievable — 
the  people  all  idle — the  prices  of  work  exorbi- 
tant; and  dirt,  untidiness,  and  bigotry  were  the 
diaiacteristics  of  the  whole  nation" — in  short, 
^that  it  was  a  vain  endeavour  to  improve 
them,  as  all  they  wanted  to  make  them  happy 
WI8,  to  let  them  enjoy  their  smoke  and  po- 
tatoes their  own  way — they  would  rather  live 
b  a  cabin  without  a  chimney,  than  in  a  house 
with  one,  and  as  to  bedding  or  clothing, 
Hendeiaon  always  said  they  had  plenty  of 
both,  only  they  did  not  choose  to  use 
them.*' 
Had  the  Duke    of  Wynstanley  reckoned 
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his  weeks  as  the  prophets  did,  perchance  his  pro- 
tracted stay  might  have  given  him  a  clearer  in- 
sight into  the  comparative  merits  of  Mr.  Hender- 
son and  the  people  whom  he  thus  traduced ; 
but  certiiin  it  is  his  Grace  never  repeated  either 
the  experiment  of  his  remittances  or  that  of 
his  sojourn  in  the  land  of  his  forefathers. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  this  most  unfor- 
tunate visit  had  terminated,  Loughnaniore 
again  subsided  into  the  same  condition  in 
which  it  had  been  previously.  Within  the 
castle  a  certain  degree  of  comfort  prevailed 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  suspected  from 
the  desolate  condition  of  all  without  what  was 
called  the  demesne  ;  and  Mr.  Henderson  thus 
for  a  time  partially  stopped  the  tide  of  roin 
that  seemed  fated,  in  successive  waves,  to  over- 
whelm Loughnamore.  His,  it  is  true,  were 
purely  selfish  motives;  but  far  different  were 
those  which  influenced  Walter  Hamilton  in 
his  endeavours  not  only  to  arrest  its  progress 
but  to  embellish  those  spots  where  the  tor- 
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^i  imd  raged  moat  yiolentlj.  From  the  mo* 
oent  of  hie  appointment  as  agent  to  Lord 
Henry  his  only  wish— his  nndeviating  thought 
ttd  time  had  been  to  prepare  and  ornament 
Ellen's  home ;  for  every  hour  added  strength 
to  his  conviction  that  unless  Loughnamore 
became  the  residence  of  its  proprietor  it  could 
not  long  continue  in  his  possession.  As  a  man 
of  sense — a  man  of  probity,  or  even  as  a 
patriot,  he  felt  Lord  Henry  had  but  one  line 
of  duty  to  pursue  as  regarded  the  interest 
cither  of  his  family,  his  dependents,  or  his. 
country ;  and,  as  to  the  determined  character 
of  Hamilton,  such  a  conviction  superseded  all 
<^oice,  he  considered  Ellen's  future  residence 
tl^re  already  as  a  certainty.  Her  apartments 
therefore  were  sedulously  and  tastefully  ar- 
f^ged ;  —  her  flower  garden  re-modelled,  and  the 
broad  and  sunny  terrace  that  overlooked  the  lake, 
aod  was  once  the  boast  not  only  of  the  castle 
bat  of  the  neighbourhood,  was  again  prepared 
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to  receive  a  lady's  tread,  whikt  its  broken 
stone  vases  that  for  years  had  been  left  to  lay 
unheeded  beside  their  own  pedestals,  were 
again  made  to  resume  their  fragrant  honors 
and  to  teach  even  the  passing  breeze  to  waft 
a  perfumed  welcome  to  their  lovely  mistress. 
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CHAPTER   X. 


To  beguile  the  time 
Look  like  the  time.     Bear  welcome  in  jour  eje — 
Your  hand — ^your  tongue. 

Macbeth, 


I»  the  phraseology  of  the  newspapers,  '^we 
noticed  amongst  the  list  of  departures  Lord 
and  Lady  Henry  Massinger,  family  and  suite 
fromDamley  Court  for  Loughnamore  Castle,*' 
tnd  now  revenons  a  nos  moutons. 

So  long  as  the  travellers  continued  on  the 
iugh  coach  road,  so  long  their  rate  and  style 
of  posting  was  little  remarkable;  but  had  it 
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been  ever  so  much  the  reverse  Lord  Henry  would 
have  had  little  leisure  to  notice  it,  so  occupied 
was  he  in  endeavouring  to  soothe  poor  Ellen's 
sorrow  at  leaving  her  parents,  especially  Mrs. 
O'Dwyer,  whom,  as  she  repeatedly  averred, 
she  had  a  strange  presentiment  she  should 
never  see  again.  But  locomotion  is  an  antidote 
to  grief;  and  the  unbounded  gratitude  and 
affection  which  Ellen  entertained  for  her  hus- 
band, in  prompting  her  to  repress  her  sorrows, 
aided  in  subduing  them.  She  recollected  that 
she  was  on  her  road  to  the  place  which  so  long 
had  been  the  goal  of  her  utmost  wishes ;  and  by 
degrees  she  forgot  the  misery  of  parting  in  the 
pleasurable  anticipations  of  the  day  when  she 
could  welcome  her  father  and  mother  to  her 
own  house.  Then  speculative  imaginings  of 
what  that  house  would  prove  to  be,  occupied 
her  pleased  fancy,  and  prevented  her  naticiiig 
many  of  the  little  misadventures  that  im- 
peded their  progress  as  they  turned  towards 
the  mountains. 
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Id  order  to  save  Ellen  as  much  as  possible 

from  fatigue,  an  early  dinner  bad  been  bespoken 

at    the    last    inn    on     the   main   roaJ  ;  ^  but 

when  the    horses  that   conveyed  tbein  thence 

were  replaced  by  those  which  had  been  sent  to 

meet  them  from  the  immediate  nei^ibourhood 

of  Loughnamore,  Lord  Henry's  severest  csuffer- 

ings  commenced, — and   sooth  to  say,  neither 

the  post   bt»ys  nor  the   liorses  were  favourable 

specimens  of  the   '^  Kerns**  he   had   come  so 

far  to  make  acquaintance  with.     Of  the  eight 

quadrupeds   not  one  of  tbem  hid   the   right 

complement   of  shoes,  and   the  best,    though 

boasting  a  '*  bit  of  blood,"  was  stone  blind ;    of 

the  ''boys'*  the   senior  jockey  was   a  grand- 

frther  who  had  claimed  as  a   matter  of  right 

fte  privilege   of  being  the    first   to  drive  his 

honours  honor  into  the  land.     •'  And  sure  by 

token,"   »s  the   veteran  afterwards  remarked 

*'wa8  n't  it  my  own  guJ  luck  and  Saint  Patrick 

that  kept  him  out  of  the  ditch  as  the^  hussa'd 

us  out  of  the  town  in  a  full  gallop  as  if  the 

VOL.   L  M 
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devil  was  behind — let  alone  his  lordship/' 
Every  different  fashion  or  colour  might  have 
been   distinguished  in   the   costumes  of  these 

ill-matched    postillions;    but    no    two    were 
dressed   with   any   degree  of  similarity ;  one 
rode  in  a  jacket^  the  others  found  long  flapped 
coats  a  better  substitute  for  local  deficiences 
in  other  parts  of  their  wardrobe.     However, 
their  ingenuity   was  as  conspicuous  as   their 
poverty,   for  the   aforesaid    sexagenary,  who 
could  neither  boast  an  entire  hat  of  felt  or  of 
straw,  Lad  dexterously  immersed  the  skeleton  of 
his  crown,  cidevant  beaver,  into  the  outer  circle 
of  a  full  bottomed  wig,  from  out  of  which  he 
boldly  looked  defiance  on  all  patrons  of  broad 
brims.     In  one  only  badge  did  they  all  agree 
hats  or  no  hats — stockings  or  no  stockings— 
all  and  each,  as  if  In  preconcerted  outrage  to 
Lord  Henry's  fastidious    pride,  had  proudly 
labelled  themselves  as  his  lordship's  peculiar 
property,    by    affixing    tremendous    election 
ribbands  of  his  well  known  colours  on  their 
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beads,  which  Btreaming  in  all  directions  gave 
incontrovertible  indication  of  the  party.  Hamil- 
toD,  Jane,  and  even  Ellen  laughed  heartily 
it  such  unparalleled  costume;  whilst  Lord 
Henry  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  morose  silence; 
the  grievance  was  too  trivial  to  deplore — too 
pcHgnant  to  be  forgotten.  *^  To  be  dragged 
through  the  country  by  a  set  of  sans  culottes  ! 
ind  to  have  his  own  unpolluted  insignia  thus 
caricatured  ! — who  could  expect  to  meet  with 
luch  bathos  anywhere  but  in  Ireland!"  To 
temoDStrate  was  in  vain;  buttoning  tight  his 
coat  as  if  to  shrink  into  himself,  his  lordship 
crept  into  the  farthest  comer  of  the  carriage 
and  affected  to  sleep ;  whilst  the  veteran  Jem 
Barney,  more  than  once  escaping  the  servant's 
Tigilance,  thrust  his  full-bottomed  wig  in  at 
the  window  under  pretence  of  asking  "  which 
way  his  honour  liked  to  go,"  but  in  reality 
to  get  a  distant  view  of  his  "honour's  fa- 
tares." 

The  last  piece    of  spare  pack-thread  had 
M  3 
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been  expended  in  repairing  the  traces  for  the 
seventh  time^  and  Lord  Henry's  resigned  ill 
temper  had  t>o  far  found  vent  as  to  permit  the 
irruption  of  one  petulant  **  pshaw"  as  they 
entered  a  narrow  and  somewhat  dark  defile 
that  seemed  to  terminate  a  continuous  ascent 
up  which  they  had  been  slowly  toiling  for  a 
considerable  time.  Hamilton^  who  had  re- 
sumed his  station  in  his  own  dennet,  was  a 
little  a  head  of  Lord  Henry's  carriage;  and 
Jane,  who  had  previously  set  out  with  him  on 
the  rumble  behind,  now  took  her  station  in* 
side  the  chariot  between  her  sister  and  Lord 
Henry,  who  latterly  had  maintained  an  ud« 
broken  silence,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
notable  monosyllable  above  mentioned.  The 
silence  was  infectious,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
after  Jane's  entrance  it  remained  unbroken  ; 
at  last,  in  her  usual  gay  and  exhilarating  v<ncet 
she  exclaimed: — 
'^  Look,  Elleuy  what  a  wild,  almost  savage. 
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o^nntry — what  a  capital  scene  for  an  adven- 
turer 

**Orfor  one  of  Salvator  Rosa's  pictures," 
ioewered  Ellen.  "  See,  Henry,  could  you 
not  fancy  a  group  of  his  bandits  sitting  in  the 
shadow  of  that  rock  that  looks  almost  red  in 
the  setting  sun." 

At  that  moment  a  loud  and  peculiar  whistle 
was  heard,  as  if  proceeding  from  the  very 
rock  Lady  Henry  alluded  to.  Her  lord  started 
and  for  a  moment  looked  sharply  out  of  the 
window,   and    then    with     apparent    vivacity 


''I could  much  easier  fancy  my  own  regi- 
ment defending  this  pass  against  a  host  of 
rebels.  I  think  I  never  saw  a  more  complete 
eul  de  sac — " 

^  Hush!"  exclaimed  both  ladies  at  once. 
^  There  is  another  whistle — and  another — 
What  can  they  mean?" 

At  that  moment  the  carriage  came  to  a  dead 
•top. 
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"  What's  the  matter  now,  yoa  nscab? 
Why  the  d 1  don't  you  get  on  ?" 

And  Lord  Henry  actoally  pat  himself  to  an- 
uaual  exertion  in  thraating  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  body  out  of  the  carriage. 

'^  Nothing  at  aU  at  all,  your  honour,  baning 
a  stone  in  the  mare's  foot/'  replied  old  Jem, 
adding  in  an  under  tone — ^  Rascals  I  'faith 
and  it's  a  civil  word  we've  got  from  him  any 
how  considering  it's  the  first — wid  sum  a  rare 
word's  a  fair  word.'* 

The  stone  being  at  length  adjusted,  they 
once  more  set  off  in  a  full  gallop,  but  it  lasted 
but  a  few  minutes  ere,  turning  sharp  round  a 
per{>endicular  rock  which  seemed  at  a 
distance  entirely  to  block  up  the  defile^ 
they  again  suddenly  halted.  One  tre- 
mendous shout  of  human  voices  burst  ^addexily 
on  the  astonished  ear ;  and  hundreds  of  men^ 
women,  and  children,  were  seen  running  dowD 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  hills,  and  joiniog  in 
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the  congregated  mass  that  had  impeded  their 
farther  progress  in  the  valley. 

The  whole  was  so  sudden— so  simultaneous 
—80  evidently  preconcerted  that  feelings  of 
alarm  might  have  succeeded  to  those  of  sur- 
prise, at  least  with  Ellen,  had  not  at  the  same 
instant  Hamilton's  well  known  voice  been  dis- 
tbguished  in  the  loud  **  Welcome  I  Hurra ! 
Harra  V^  then  more  peculiarly  addressing  Ellen 
he  almost  whispered  to  her, 

^  Don't  be  frightened,  these  are  your  tenants 
come  to  draw  your  carriage  to  the  Castle — 
Ihten,  Cecad  mille  fallah  I  hurra  1  hurra  r 

At  the  same  moment  a  similar  explanation 
was  f^ven  at  the  opposite  window  to  Lord 
Henry  by  a  venerable  old  man,  who,  as  he 
respectfully  held  his  hat  in  his  hand  dis- 
covered  in  his  peculiar  countenance  a  mixture 
cf  intelligence,  circumspection  and  decision 
not  often  combined. 

It  was  Father  Mahafiy,  who  with  the  deter- 
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mined  brogue  of  a  parish  priest,  and  the  measured 
periods  of  a  French  courtier  offered  his  con- 
gratulations with  those  of  his  flock  on  the  ar- 
rival of  Lord  and  Lady  Henry  amongst  ^*  thdr 
own." 

Meanwhile,  still  more  active  preparations 
were  in  progress  for  the  completion  of  the 
ceremony.  Old  Jem  and  his  coadjutor 
were  i^peedily  dismounted,  and  their 
jaded  steeds  were,  with  many  a  passing  joke 
transferred  to  the  second  carriage  containing 
the  astonished  and  no  less  terrified  EngUsh 
servants,  long  ropes  were  displayed,  and  the 
zealous,  laughing,  huzzaing  crowd,  deaf  to  all 
remonstrance,  were  employed  in  harnessing 
each  other  to  the  task,  whilst  countless  bon- 
fires sprung  up  simultaneously,  as  if  bj 
magic,  on  every  surrounding  rook  and  emi- 
nence throwing  a  ruddy  but  fitful  brightness 
on  the  scene. 

This  comparative  tranquillity  was  however 
soon  interrupted. 

At  first  a  distant  shout — then  a  shriek — then 
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I  continaous  cry  of  "  clear  the  way — clear  the 
way,"  from   the   throng,   as   some    tumbling, 
others  scrambling,  bat  all  talking,  endeavoured 
to  make  way  for  an  advancing  party,  who  by 
the  cracking  of  whips  and  clatter  of  horses' 
hoofs  gave  indication  of  approach ;  as  soon  as 
the  dense  mass  of  people,  who  were  crammed 
ioto  as  small   a  space  as   possible  round  the 
<!>^rriagc»  were  in  some  degree  dispersed,  this 
formidable  body  of  equestrians  were  discovered 
to  consist  of  about  seven  or  eight  respectable 
looking  fiarmers,  headed  by  a  dapper  little  gen- 
tleman, who  all  bustle  and  importance  jumped 
off  bis  saddle,  and    rudely    pushing   Father 
Mahaffy  aside,  actually  thrust  his  hand  into 
that  of  Lord  Henry,  which  happened  to  lay 
on  the  portal,  and  in  his  hurry  omitting  any 
other  salutation,  sputtered  out  an  introduction 
of  himself  and  his  companions. 

"  Glad  to  see  ye,  my    lord— and   you   too, 
my  ladys,**  bowing  to  Jane.     "  My  late  uncle, 
M  5 
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Mr.  Henderson— ^jonr  lordahip  remembeiv 
him— sir,  I  really  am  00  nonploshed  at  these 
mpecallions  and  vagrants  having  got  here 
before  me,  sir— just  like  them,  my  lord— when 
it  was  I  got  it  all  up  for  your  lordship — in  Mr. 
Hamilton's  absence^savinghis  presence,  1  mane; 
and  these,  my  lord,  are  all  your  lordship's  PrQ- 
testant  tenantry  (with  due  emphasis),  and  it's 
they  that  do  and  ought  to  welcome  you— with- 
out no  balderdash  at  all  at  all. ..and  I've  a 
speech  here  cut  and  dry  for  your  lordship  in 
my  jacket  if  I  could  find  it  for  the  flnster  I'm 
in—" 

Just  then  Mr,  Dogherty's  harangue  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  considerable  commotion 
amongst  the  crowd,  occasioned  by  the  ill-timed, 
and  somewhat  ill-tempered,  endeavours  of  the 
handful  of  individuals  who  had  last  arrived  to 
dispossess  the  majority  who  had  already  yoked 
themselves  to  the  carriage. 

In  the  confusion  of  tongues  the  voice  of 
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Ml  Jem  Barney  was  still  conspicuous — 
^Arragh  be  asj  now  wid  yez — what  call  is 
there  for  ye^  Tom,  at  all  at  alL  We  can  do 
well  enough  without  the  sorts  of  yez  if  we 
only  pull  all  one  way." 

"  Stand  out  of  that,  ye  spalpeens,  or 
by ' 

And  the  impatient  Mr.  Dogherty  darted 
into  the  midst  of  the  competitors  with  pugilis- 
tic ardour. 

"  Make  way  there  for  Mister  Pat  Dogherty, 
doa't  we  all  know  he'll  come  to  the  rope  sooner 
or  later." 

A  loud  and  continuous  laugh  greeted  this 
sally  which  however  only  encreased  the  im- 
potent fury  of  the  squireen,  and  judging  from 
the  still  more  trifling  origin  of  many  an  Irish 
afiray,  it  seemed  by  no  means  improbable  that 
a  turbulent,  if  not  a  sanguinary,  termmation  of 
the  scene  might  have  ensued  had  not  Walter 
Hamilton    and  Father  MahaiFy  at  the  same 
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moment,  and  with  similar  motives,  advanced 
from  the  opposite  portals  of  the  carriage. 

"  Come  boys,*'  hastily  exclaimed  theformer, 
*^  a  lonpf  pull  and  a  strong  pull  and  a  pull  al- 
together.    Hurra  I  for  Old  Ireland  I'* 

"  Hurrah!  for  Wat  Hamilton!  any  how!" 
resounded  from  all  sides,  Protestants  and 
Papists  joining  cheerily  in  the  cry;  at  the 
same  instant  Jem  Barnej,  who  was  consider- 
ably taller  than  the  impetuous  Mr.  Dogherty 
seized  the  unprepared  little  gentleman  by  the 
waistband,  and  most  unceremoniously  lifted 
him  out  of  the  way,  settinij:  him  down  as 
he  said,  "  clane  and  clever  entirely,"  whilst  the 
carriage  once  more  moved  onwards. 

Scarcely  had  the  cortege  arrived  in  sight  of 
Loughnamore,  when,  from  the  topmost  pinna« 
cle  of  the  rock  that  rose  nearly  perpendicular 
in  the  midst  of  the  defile,  a  beacon  fire  sud- 
denly  burst  out  bright  and  blazing,  tossing  it» 
mimic  stars  in  sportive  flashes  against  the 
sky. 
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Its  crimson  light  fell  from  time  to  time 
upon  the  ruined  Tower  within  the  Caatle 
walls,  whilst  the  tall  Donjon  showed  its  dnrk 
ind  strong  marked  outline  in  the  front. 

Ellen,  at  once  delighted  and  astonished, 
pointed  out  its  romantic  beauty  to  Lord  Henry, 
who,  invulnerable  in  his  mantle  of  dignity, 
had  received  the  salutations  of  his  uncouth 
teni(6try  with  a  mixture  of  resignation  and 
condescension  bordering  on  the  ludicrous. 

But  even  his  passive  indifference  was  won 
to  admiration,  as  turning  sharp  round  the  an^le 
of  the  insulated  rock,  a  new  scene  of  beauty 
preacnted  itself  to  the  travellers'  gaze. 

The  moon  bad  just  risen  above  the  wooded 
hill,  and  as  her  silver  rays  sloped  downwards 
^  the  lake,  they  caught  the  pointed  gable  of 
t  ruined  church  that  stood  on  the  waters'  edge, 
there  the  fretted  stone  work  of  the  Gothic 
window  gave  passage  to  many  a  moonbeam, 
whilst  one  broader  sheet  of  light  plnyed  on 
the  aisles  and  their  adjacent  tombstones. 
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On  the  other  side  the  Castle  and  its  mass 
of  building  proudly  out-topped  the  plantation 
that  clambered  up  the  steep,  which  it  yet 
crowned,  behind  its  battlements. 

The  smoke  of  the  bonfire  near  the  Donjon 
tower  curled  in  dark  and  lurid  clouds,  whilst 
on  the  terrace  some  boys,  glad  of  the  excuse 
for  being  gay,  let  off  rockets  and  squibs  thut 
sometimes  dipped  like  falling  stars  upon  the 
lake. 

At  last  the  bustling,  noisy,  joyous  crowd 
released  themselves  from  their  voluntary 
bondage,  having  guided  the  carriage  safely  to 
the  Castle  door. 

Lord  Henry  stood  upon  the  steps  without 
his  hat — bowing — and  bowing — as  be  would 
have  done  at  St.  James's.  But  he  detested 
public  speaking,  and  moreover  his  English 
voice  would  have  been  lost  in  the  ^  reiterated 
huzzas !" 

Ellen  was  more  fortunate. 

With  the  innate  politeness  which  some  ^/« 
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hiTe  aieribed  to  the  character  of  Irishmen^ 
the  people  had  drawn  back  to  leave  her  an  un- 
moketed  passage. 

Bat  scarcely  had  she  reached  the  Castle 
door  ere,  turning  back,  her  manner  seemed  to 
indicate  a  wish  to  speak ;  a  murmur  ran  through 
the  crowd,  and  the  next  moment  aU  was 
hushed. 

^  Thank  ye-«thank  ye— I'll  never  forget  your 
vdcome— good  night — God  bless  you  all— 
tod  Grod  bless  your  wives  and  children." 

Poor  Ellen  could  say  no  more,  for  in  spite  of 
her  smiles  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks.. .she 
however  kissed  both  her  hands  to  the  crowd 
with  an  Enthusiasm  equal  and  congenial  to 
theb  own — and  .then  Lord  Henry  ai^d  Hamil- 
ton gently  withdrew  her  from  them. 

For  another  instant  all  was  still,  and  the 
next,  a  shout  rent  the  air  that  was  echoed 
for  many  a  mile.  Even  when  the  cask  of 
whiskey  was  not  more  than  half  emptied  in 
the  Castle  yard,  the  gratified  populace  forgot 
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to  driuk  hid  honour's  health  in  talking  over 
Ellen's  beauty. 

^'  Faith  and  it  s  she  has  the  notes  of  it 
sure  enough;  did  ye  see,  Barney,  her  long, 
dark  hair,  when  the  bonnet  fell  off?  and 
her  white  tectli  all  the  while  she  was 
spaking  ?"* 

*'  And  her  weeny  little  fingers  that  looked 
as  they  never  touched  worse  than  satin." 

'^  And  so  stately  she  stood,  hke  the  queen 
of  the  Castle,  in  all  her  fine  dress — long  may 
she  reign  over  us — and  the  feathers  of  her 
bonnet  lying  on  the  ground  as  if  she  would 
not  demean  herself  to  care  for  them." 

^'Ochone!  it  was  black  she  wore/'  said  a 
solemn  voice  from  amongst  the  crowd.  All — 
as  if  actuated  by  one  feeling,  looked  eagerly 
round;  but  none  knew  whence  the  sound 
proceeded. 

*  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  hair  and  teeth 
are  peculiarly  prized  by  the  lower  orders  of  the 
Irish. 
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"It  ifi  the  bejisliee"  whispered  one  to  another, 
and  a  thrill  of  nameless  horror  pervaded  the 
throng,  lately  so  vociferous,  whilst  each  seemed 
afraid  to  look  behind  him. 

^  Come,  let's  have  one  more  health  to  my 
Lord  and  my  Lady,'*  said  the  l)ailiflF,  Mr. 
Bourke,  who  presided  as  master  of  the  revels. 
But  the  next  round  was  drank  in  silence,  and 
though  midnight  saw  some  reeling  to  their 
miserable  cabins  scarce  conscious  of  the  cause 
of  their  unwonted  hilarity,  yet  there  were 
many  who  slunk  silentl}-  and  mournfully  away 
"~to  think— for  they  dare  not  speak  of  the 
houkees  voice  and  of  Ellen's  welcome  to 
bnamore. 
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CHAPTER  Xir. 


CORRE8PONDBNCB. 


"  Thy  friends  suspect  for  traitora  while  thou  liVst 
And  take  deep  traitors  for  thj  dearest  fnends." 

Bickardlll. 


A  LARGE  packet  of  English  letters  awaited 
the  arrival  of  Lord  Henry  Massinger  at 
Loughnamore^  and  the  following  morning, 
although  the  beauties  and  the  defects  of  hit 
unknown  patrimony  were  yet  unexplored,  he 
spent  some  hours  alone  in  his  dresaing  room. 
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oecopied  in  peruung   their  more  interesttDg 
ooQtents. 

Althoagh  Ellen  had  by  this  time  attained 
to  the  unwelcome  conyiction  that  ahe  was  not 
iblly  admitted  into  her  husband's  confidence, 
lod  although  a  natural^  yet  unfortunate  timi- 
dity induced  her  to  shrink  from  all  appearance 
of  encroaching  on  it,  yet  even  she  could  not 
direst  herself  of  feeling  surprised  at  any  ac- 
cidental circumstance    having   the   power  so 
completely  to  withdraw   him  from  the  con- 
templation of  a  scene  of  singular  beauty  in 
itself,  and  to  her  replete  with  unparalleled 
interest 

But  Lord  Henry  had  found  in  his  cor- 
reapondenoe  sufficient  to  engross  his  utmost 
thoughts,  for  his  pecuniary  difficulties  seemed 
to  encrease  with  every  passing  hour,  and 
eadi  succeeding  letter  appeared  to  diminish 
the  chances  of  immediate  relief. 

On  leaving  Liondon  he  had  referred  the 
most  ui|^nt  of  his  tradespeople  to  his  banker 
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for  payment  of  their  deinaDds,  and  he  had 
arranged  with  the  latter  to  meet  their  bills 
by  remittances  from  Ireland.  But  even  at 
the  time  he  talked  most  boldly  of  those  re- 
mittances, he  felt  internally  convinced  that 
they  were,  like  other  statements  of  quar- 
terly revenue,  good  only  on  paper,  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  their  actual  deficiency, 
he  had  commissioned  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Moyer  to  borrow  money  for  hiro. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unsatisfactory  than 
the  result  of  this  prococding.  The  person  so 
employed,  under  the  most  specious  appearances, 
concealed  a  villain's  heart.  From  some  old 
grudge  to  the  family,  sharpened  by  unprin- 
cipled avarice,  this  Mr.  Moyer  had  vow.ed  the 
destruction  of  the  Wynstanley  family,  and 
this  feeling  of  enmity  had  fiirther  been  en- 
creased  by  the  circumstance  of  his  daughter, 
the  heiress  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  having, 
for  many  years,  been  destined,  by  her  ambi- 
tious father,  to  be  Loi'd  Henry's  bridci  and 
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though  this  artful  speculation  was  merely  a 
golden  yision  of  liis  own^  unbased  by  any  act 
or  promise  of  Lord  Henry,  who,  in  fact,  had 
leldom  seen  and  scarcely  remembered  the 
girl,  yet  Moyer  considered  his  Lordship's 
marriage  an  injury  done  to  himself,  which 
not  even  the  possession  of  the  Wynstanley 
estates  could  repay,  whilst  he  cherished  an 
enmity  to  Ellen  that  her  utter  ruin  only  could 
aatirfy. 

So  long  as  Lord  Henry  had  continued 
nnmarried,  so  long  had  Moyer  gladly  sup- 
plied his  frequent  demands  for  money.  It  is 
true  his  Lordship's  three  per  cents,  had  gra- 
dually passed  from  his  name  into  that  of  his 
^^nscientious  agent.  But  they  would  have 
been  with  joy  re-transferred  to  Lord  Henry 
"g&in  had  he  submitted  to  Moyer's  choice 
of  his  wife — if  not,  their  loss  only  left  him 
still  more  in  the  power  of  this  concealed,  but 
inveterate  enemy. 

And  now  under  pretence  of  facilitating  the 
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loaQ  he  solicited^  Moyer  poesessed  himself  of 
all  the  family  papers,  and  thus  became  fully 
master  of  all  particulars  relative  to  the  Wyn- 
Stanley  property.  The  result  was  really  more 
unfavourable  to  Lord  Henry  than  he  antici- 
pated, and  appeared  in  Mr.  Moyer^s  represen- 
tations even  worse  than  it  actually  was ;  the 
English  property  being  so  strictly  entailed, 
that  the  actual  ]X)8se8Sor  was,  in  its  most  cir- 
cumscribed sense,  literally  only  tenant  for  life, 
and  therefore  even  if  Lord  Henry  were  imme- 
diately to  succeed  to  it,  he  would  inherit  no 
controul  over  it  beyond  the  appropriation  of 
the  annual  income. 

Ellen's  fortune  was  similarly  situated,  as  if 
she  died  without  surviving  children  the  whole 
would  devolve  on  Jane. 

*'  And  thus,  as  Mr.  Moyer  wrote  in  seem- 
ing candour,  Lord  Henry  ^'had  no  security 
whatever  to  offer  to  a  creditor  beyond  a  merely 
personal  one,  which  at  his  age  was  by  no 
means  considered  unexceptionabloi  and  oonse- 
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qoentlj  his  Lordship  must  not  be  surprised 
at  th^  exorbitant  amount  of  interest-premium 
on  life  assurance,  &c.,  which  were  the  only 
terms  on  which,  after  infinite  trouble^  Mr. 
Mojer  had  at  last  succeeded  in  procuriog  the 
temporary  accommodation  of  a  few  thousand 
pounds.  As  a  friend,  however,  Mr.  Moyer 
could  not  conclude  without  urging  his  Lord- 
Bbip  to  take  such  measures  with  his  Irish 
tenants  as  would  force  them  at  least  to  pay  up 
their  arrears." 

"  As  a  friend,"  however,  Mr.  Moyer  forgot 
to  mention  that  in  the  investigation  of  the 
fiunily  papers  he  had  unexpectedly  discovered 
tbat  the  estate  of  Loughnamore  was  the  only 
one  of  which  the  entail  had  worn  out;  on  it, 
therefore.  Lord  Henry  could  then  have  given 
*  mortgage  which  might  have  probably  re- 
lieved him  from  all  his  embarrassments,  but 
that  by  no  means  suited  the  purposes  of  Mr. 
Moyer.  His  greedy  imagination  gloated  on 
the  idea  of  being  himself,  at  no  distant  period, 
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the  proprietor  of  that  estate  which  had  given 
the  Wynstanley  family  the  honours  he  en  vied, 
and  his  hatred  taught  him  to  anticipate  with 
delight  the  day  when  this,  their  proud  ap- 
panage, should  be  ignomini.  usly  brought  to 
the  hammer  and  sold,  perhaps,  for  half  the 
sum  which  now  might  have  redeemed  its  fading 
glories. 

In  furtherance  of  these  wishes  Vr.  Moyer's 
present  plan  was  to  disgust  Lord  Henry  as 
much  ns  possible  with  this  propertyi  and  at 
the  same  time  equally  to  depreciate  its  actual 
value.  Every  letter,  therefore,  contained  a 
covert  sneer  at  the  probability  that  a  tempo- 
rary retirement  might  be  of  use  to  Lord 
Henry^  generally  followed  by  some  tantalizing 
observations  on  the  Newmarket  or  Melton 
meetings,  and  always  concluding  by  earnest 
solicitations  that  Lord  Henry  should  make 
some  strenuous  exertions  himself  to  raiae 
money  amongst  his  tenantry  without  relying 
entirely  on   the   rei>re8entation  of  his  agent. 
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who,  it  was  natural  to  Buppose,  must  be  partial 
to  his  own  ooontrymeiL 

Nor  was  the  Duchess  of  Wynstanley  less 
imtnuDental  in  promoting  Mr.  Mojer's  yiews, 
ahhoogh  she  was  perfectly  unconscious  of  his 
ultimate  object.  She  was  one  of  many  clever 
vomen  who  consider  it  a  proof  of  admitted 
gmius  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  other 
people's  affiiirs.  Of  that  interference,  thei;!^- 
fore,  ts  a  test  of  talent,  she  was  peculiarly 
jeidous;  and  as  the  Duke  as  tenaciously  ap- 
p^qpri^ted  to  himself  the  entire  management 
oi  his  own,  her  Grace  only  found  in  those  of 
b«r  friends  a  fitting  field  for  the  exercise  of 
her  abilities  iu  that  way.  Her  advice  was, 
aoeordingly,  volunteered  on  all  occasions,  and 
to  all  her  iptimatefr^and  what  was,  perhaps, 
more  strange  ^it  was  generally  attended  to. 
Lord  Henry,  with  the  rest  of  her  habitues^  had 
iUlen  into  the  custom  of  receiving  her  coun- 
flele  with  submission,  and  though  in  the  in- 

VOL.   I.  N 
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stance  of  his  marriage  he  had.  In  &ct,  acted 
in  direct  opposition  to  them,  yet  as  neither 
he  nor  the  Duchess  wished  now  to  remember 
that  circumstance,  they  had  both  latterly  re- 
turned into  the  beaten  track— she,  of  advising 
him,  and  he  of  listening  to  her. 

Every  letter  to  Ellen  contained  a  little  billet 
to  him ;  for  ever  ringing  the  changes  on  the 
same  subject,  namely,  her  doubts  as  to  the 
disinterestedness  of  Hamilton,  and  her  horrors 
at  the  possibility  of  their  passing  a  winter  at 
Loughnamore  ;  and  as  these  billets  were  never 
communicated  to  Ellen,  the  poison  fell  without 
an  antidote  on  a  soil  already  too  v^ell  prepared 
to  receive  it. 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  letters  Lord  Henry 
received  the  morning  after  his  arrival  at  Lough- 
namore. And  long  and  painful  were  the  re- 
flections to  which  they  gave  rise.  Mr.  Moyer'a 
advice  that  he  should  rema\n  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Duchess's  advice,  that  he  should  not,  eqaally 
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tended  to  the  same  point— namely,  a  determi- 
nation to  quit  the  country  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Bat  it  was  not  less  his  resolve  to  tarn  the 
short  stay  he  did  make  at  Longhnamore  to  a 
good  account,  not  only  in  the  main  object  of 
niaiDg  money  on  his  destitute  and  unfortunate 
tenantry,  but  also  to  ascertain  by  occular 
proof,  what  grounds  there  actually  were  for 
these  yague  and  desultory  insinuations  against 
Hamilton  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  for  the 
mortifying  statements  which  he  so  frequently 
inade  of  the  situation  of  the  property. 

To  pursue  this  investigation  with  Hamilton 
always  at  his  elbow,  would  have  been  imprac- 
ticable. And  yet  to  leave  him  again  to  the  unin- 
termpted  society  of  Ellen,  was  an  alternative 
eqoally  disagreeable. 

As  these  thoughts  occupied  Lord  Henry^s 
mind,  it  was  no  wonder  that,  on  his  entering  the 
room,  still  called  the  library,  his  brow  was 
H  3 
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more  contracted  and  his  manner  more  pre-oeoa* 
pled  than  usual. 

Perhaps  it  was  owing  only  to  this  cause  that 
for  some  minutes  he  maintained  an  unbroken 
silence^  though  Hamilton  was  evidently  wait- 
ing his  arrival. 

The  library  was  the  room  which,  hitherto, 
Walter  had  appropriated  to  himself.  The  fur- 
niture actually  belonged  to  him,  and  his  flute, 
his  writing  table,  some  books  with  his  arms 
stamped  on  their  covers,  and  the  growl  of  bia 
favourite  spaniel  which  lay  on  the  hearth,  all 
told  in  the  plainest  terms,  that  he  was  in  hia 
home ;  at  the  same  time,  neither  for  a  moment 
forgot  who  the  lord  of  the  castle  tmly 
was. 

It  was  an  awkward  position  for  both,  bot 
one  which  in  Lord  Henry's  best  days,  hisnmtfi- 
ral  urbanity  and  acquired  politeness,  would 

have  taught  him  to  turn  into  an  occasion  of 
making  a  friend. 
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Tboaa  days  alaal  werogoiie;  aad  now,  as 
Lord  Henry  sat  gloomy  and  pre-oocupiod — 
Waller  was  the  first  to  speak. 

*^  I  hope,  my  Lord,  you  (bund  everything 
anrangid  as  yon  could  wish  ?" 

**  Yes,  tolerably  well  thank  you,  Mr.  Ham- 
iltoiL  I  have  ordered  my  servants  to  make 
I  Utile  alterations  in  Lady  HenryVi  apart- 
Yon  know  ladies  are  not  always  so  ea- 
aly  satisfied." 

Walter  bit  his  lip.  He  thought  EUen  bni 
Vpeared  perfectly  content  with  his  arrange- 
ments, and  be  almost  felt  that  she  ought  to 
have  been  so;  after  a  minute's  pause,  be  ex- 
claimed, 

« And  now,  my  Lojrd,  *  Othello's  occupa- 
tion's gone.'  I  am  not  aware  that  I  can  be  of 
farther  use ;  but  if  you  Lordship  wishes 
my  assistance  or  advice,  I  shall  be  most 
hi^py  to  obey  your  summons  at  any  mo- 
ment" 
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Lord  Henry  somehow  fancied — and  yet  it 
was  a  strange  fancy — that  Hamilton  was  only 
going  to  leave  the  room  and  wait  till  called 
for ;  in  his  abstraction,  thereforCi  be  only  made  a 
bow  and  muttered  something  that  soanded 
like- 

**  Much  obliged." 

If  Mr.  Hamilton  stared^  Lord  Henry  did  not 
perceive  it ;  but  at  last  his  Lordship  was  comr 
pletely  roused  by  the  tone  of  vMce  in  which 
Hamilton  added, 

^'  I  beg  you  will  give  my  compliments  to 
Lady  Henry  ;  and,  by-the-bye,  can  I  take 
any  message  for  your  Lordship  to  Damley 
Court?'' 

**  To  Damley  Court  ?  Are  you  retnming 
to  Lord  Fermanagh's,  Mr.  Hamilton?" 

*'  Yes ;  I  am  particularly  engaged  there  io- 
morrow,  on  a  shooting  party^  that  was  even  put 
off,  that  I  might  conduct  you  here." 

Lord  Henry  felt  positively  angry  at  thia 
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assumption  of  independence,  which  neverthe- 
lefls  at  once  remored  much  of  the  embarrass* 
meots  in  regard  to  EUen^  with  which  hb  mind 
iiad  tortured  itself.  He  turned  sharp  round 
ind  looked  at  Hamilton ;  but — it  has  been  ob- 
Berred  before — ^Walter  was  some  inches  taller 
than  his  lordship,  and  certainly  at  that  mo- 
ment there  was  no  outward  or  visible  sign  of 
infeiiority  in  any  other  respect  ;  Lord 
Henry's  look  changed,  and  a  smile  of 
courtesy  passed  over  his  features  as  he 
replied : — 

"I  was  in  hopes,  Mr.  Hamilton  that  we 
diould  have  had  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany here  for  the  short  time  that  we  remain 
at  Loughnamore." 

*'I  am  sorry  I  was  not  aware  of  your  lord- 
^p's  imntatian,'*^  and  he  laid  some  emphasis 
on  the  word ;  **  but  I  repeat,  whenever  your 
lordship  toanU  me  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
obey  your  commands;  it  is  only  a  morning's 
ride." 
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*'  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  cannot  want  you,  aa  70a 
are  pleased  to  term  it  My  bailiff  and  the 
maps  of  the  estate  will  probably  gire  me  all 
the  local  information  I  may  require.  Bat  if 
yon  will  give  Lady  Henry  and  myself  the  plea- 
sure of  considering  you  our  guest,  we  both 
shall  feel  obliged  to  you.  Ckrme,  let  me  write 
your  excuses  to  Lady  Fermanagh,  and  one  of 
ttky  servants  can  take  it,  if  youn  be  en- 
gaged." 

Lord  Henry  said  this  with  a  faint  return  of 
that  suavity  of  manner  for  which  he  had  otioe 
been  so  remarkable.  Short  as  the  oonv^na* 
tion  had  been  it  had  given  him  time  to  reoollect 
many  little  circumstances  which  induced  him 
really  to  wbh  that  Hamilton  should  aooede  to 
his  proposal,  for  proud  as  Lord  Henry  Was, 
his  happiness  depended  on  the  opinion  of 
others.  It  would,  he  thought,  appear  unao- 
countable,  both  to  the  Fermanaghs  and  the 
O'Dwyerd,  that  Hamilton,  his  agent,  his  wife's 
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idition,  and  the  only  person  to  whom  it  was 
to  be  supposed  he  ought  to  look  for  information 
respecting  his  own  property — should  separate 
from  themi  as  it  were,  upon  the  threshold  of 
it-«-it  would  at  once  proclaim  the  suspicions 
which,  either  as  they  regarded  Ellen  or  Walter 
himself,  it  was  Lord  Henry's  chief  anxiety 
to  conceal ;  and  as  in  this  casual  manner  he 
had  pointed  out  hb  wish  to  pursue  hb  exami- 
tion  of  the  estate  without  Hamilton's  at- 
tendance, he  now  fancied  all  embarrassments 
on  that  point  were  removed,  and  that  it  was 
essential,  equally  to  his  comfort  and  respecta- 
bility, that  Hamilton  should  remain. 

Meantime  the  dennet  drove  to  the  door-^ 
and  was  countermanded — for  Lord  Henry's 
idmost  cordial  invitation  had  sbmewhat  soothed 
Hamilton's  pride  and  the  united  entreaties  of  both 
Ellen  and  her  sister,  who  then  joined  them, 
ezdted  other  feelings.  His  servant  was  accord- 
ingly dispatched  with  letters  and  excuses  to 
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Darnlej  Court,  and  it  was  settled  that  he 
should  remain  at  Longfanamore  as  long  as  they 
did. 

Of  all  the  passions  of  the  human  heart 
perhaps  there  is  none  whose  progress  it  is 
more  difficult  to  define  than  that  of  hatred. 
Like  all  others  of  its  own  malignant  nature, 
its  oriprin  is  almost  imperceptible.  The  seed 
of  the  poison  is  dropped  unnoticed,  audit  often 
lies  dormant  till  its  existence  is  forgotten.  But 
even  in  obscurity  and  neglect  it  spreads  and 
germinates,  and  when  the  eye  is  at  last  at- 
tracted to  its  baneful  efiects,  it  is  often  too 
late  to  eradicate  the  deeply  rooted  yenom.  So 
it  was  with  Lord  Henry's  dislike  of  Walter 
Hamilton.  He  could  not  recal  to  his  mind 
when  he  first  connected  unpleasant  feelings 
with  hb  name ;  for  even  in  their  intercourse 
at  Dwyerstown,  his  unwarrantable  suspicions 
of  his  wife  partook  more  of  diffidence  in  him* 
self  than  of  doubt  of  Hamilton  or  her;  thai 
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T617  fiffidonoe,  howoTer,  gave  the  poignancy 
of  6n?y  to  this  morbid  hate,  and  while  he 
detested  the  man  who  excited  in  his  breast 
tbeae  painfiilly  irritable  sensations,  he  was 
bat  the  more  incensed,  because  his  reason  told 
bim  he  could  find  nothing  absolutely  to  cen«> 
lore. 

Bat    now    his   disease,  if   such    it  might 
be  called,  had  reached  a  further  stage.     The 
innaendos  of  Mr.  Moyer  and  the  Duchess  of 
Wjnstanley,  in  raising  susjncions  of  Hamil- 
ton's integrity,  bad  given  him  a  legitimate, 
tangible  cause  for  his  dislike.    Remorse  was  at 
•0  end:    instead  of  condemning  himself  for 
a  prejudice  he  could  neither  conquer  nor  ex* 
cnse,  he  gave  himself  credit  for  penetration-^ 
for  discernment — for    a    prescience  of  what 
wot  to  happen.     He  could  now  look  on  Hamil* 
ton  with  the  cool,  scrutinizing  gaze  of  a  man 
armed  in  self-defence,  nor  need  he  any  longer 
quail  beneath  his  fidcon  eye  as   if  he  were 
conscious  of  doing  him  wrong.     If  it  were 
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too  mnoh  to  say  that,  like  a  voluntary  gladiator, 
he  liked  Hamiltoa  the  more  for  giving  him 
cause  of  avowing  himself  his  opponent,  it 
assuredly  would  not  be  exaggeration  to  assert 
that  Lord  Henry  was  happier  from  having  a 
defined  cause  for  his  aversion.  Nor  was  this 
all.  In  the  pause  which  their  visit  to  Darnley 
Court  had  occasioned  in  their  every  day  life. 
Lord  Henry  had  narrowly  watched  the  con* 
duct — the  countenances— nay,  almost  the 
thoughts  both  of  Ellen  and  of  Hamilton.  Li 
the  crowded  saloon  as  in  the  retirement  of  his 
closet,  they  and  they  only  occupied  his  mind ; 
and  the  scrutiny,  deep  and  unremitting  as  it 
was,  had  led  him  at  last  to  the  discovery  of 
the  truth.  In  Ellen's  open,  candid  counter 
nance,  he  traced  not  one  thought,  one  wiah 
that  centered  not  in  himself.  Her  gratitiide 
her  affection--her  esteem  for  her  husband 
knew  no  bounds,  but  those  which  her  owii 
timidity  and  his  reserve  occasioned.  He  saw 
this;  and  while  his  own  love  for  Ellen  en- 
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CNiMd  from .  ihii  oonviction^  he  mentally  re« 
lolvod  thftt  no  sacrifice  oa  his  part  aboold  be 
tintiog  to  maintain  her  in  the  splendour 
which  he  believed  most  likely  to  reward  and 
eosore  the  continuance  of  her  regard.  But 
the  discovery  his  penetration  led  him  to 
make  of  Hamilton's  sentiments  unfortu-' 
oately  were  equally  correct.  He  saw  that 
ill  the  deepest  feelings  of  Walter's  soul 
were  centered  in  his  love — ^his  adoration  of 
L»dy  Henry. 

Having  thus  possessed  himself  of  the  mas^* 
^tkey  to  Hamilton's  mind,  he  at  once  felt 
that  he  whom  he  had  chosen  to  consider  as  his 
enemy,  was  wholly  in  his  power* 

To  be  himself  the  beloved  husband  of  her^ 
who  was  the  idol  of  the  man  he  hated,  was  in 
itself,  a  triumph. 

To  force  that  man  to  witness  the  domestic 
h^piness  of  his  rival,  was  in  itself  revenge, 
^t  when  he  reflected  that  this  unhappy  passion 
^ht  place  the  man  he  still  could  envyi  com- 
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pletely  within  bis  own  contronl,  like  another 
Sampson  in  bondage,  he  felt  not  a  diminution  of 
his  hate — but  something  almost  approaching  to 
malignant  joy. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


"A  squirreen 
OntiaAo  speaks  an  infiniU  <kal  of  nothing 
More  than  any  man  in  all  Venice.'* 

Merchant  of  Venice* 


^^  letters  were  scarcely  despatched  to  Darn^ 
'^7  Court,  when  the  party  at  the  Castle  was 
JBterrDpted  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Dogherty ,  who 
<^e  '*  on  purpose  to  pay  his  respects  to  my 
^rd,'^  and  was  so  zealous  in  his  determina- 
^  to  do  BO^  that  he  .'precluded  all  possibility 
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of  denial  by  absolutely  accompanyiDg,  into  his 
presence,  the  servant  who  came  to  announce 
him. 

Mr.  Dogherty^s  situation  in  life,  was  one 
peculiar  to  Ireland ;  and  there  known  by  the 
appellation  of  a  squirreen. 

In  Irish  society  there  iS)  unfortunately^  no 
class  actually  equivalent  to  that  of  an  English 
yeomanry.  But  a  squirreen  may>  in  some  re* 
spects,  be  considered  as  a  travestie  of  that  re* 
spectable  character. 

In  general,  he  is  the  descendent  of  some 
great  man^s  menial — who,  having  become  in- 
dependent of  his  master,  has  finally  realised 
his  unjust  gains  by  extorting  from  that  mas* 
ter's  weakness,  or  necessities,  grants  of  land  at 
a  rent  merely  nominal,  and  on  leases  almost  in« 
terminable. 

On  the  strength  of  which  the  intoxicated 
tenant  assumes  a  dignity  equally  disavowed  by 
the  ranks  immediately  above  and  below  his 
own,  and,  cordially  despised  by  botfa»  livof^ 
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not  Qii&equeiitly,  without   miercourte    with 
either. 

Nor  k  the  inoome  of  the  sqnirreen  more  de- 
tnunat^  than  hk  rank  At  it  would  be  be- 
neith  his  aiaamed  dignity  to  eondescend  to 
the  dnk^^ery  of  labour-  his  only  profit  arises 
tan  hia  re-letting  hie  lands  in  smaller  lot8*-at 
what  are  called  rack-rente,  being  not  unfre- 
qoently  at  an  ayerage  of  twelTC  times  the 
UDonnt  he-is  himself  charged  with ;  and  trost- 
iog  to  this  contingency,  in  the  yain  ambition 
of  becoming  a  gentleman,  he  is  content  to 
lead  a  life  of  total  idleness. 

Hunting  and  shooting,  in  some,  and  drink- 
ing in  every  month  of  the  calendar,  solely 
depending  for  his  subsistence  on  the  labour  of 
ethers,  and,  consequently,  exposed  to  the  al- 
ternation of  poverty  or  superfluity,  as  the 
caprice  or  capability  of  his  under-tenants  repels 
their  industry  or  insures  its  success* 

Whilst  from  the  exorbitance  of  hb  de- 
mands, and  the  restriction  of  his  ideas,  a  large 
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proportion  of  the  squirreen's  **  wide  demesnes,^ 
ftre  usually  left  untenanted  and  unprofitable ; 
the  few  dependents  he  is  able  to  retain  are  not 
unfrequently  refractory,  and  almost  always  in- 
clined to  repay  his  tyranny  with  comtempt ; 
for  perhaps,  there  is  no  nation  so  jealous  as 
that  of  the  Irish  of  the  assumption  of  un- 
founded pretensions  —  though  there  are  few 
more  willing  to  pay  allegiance  and  respect  to 
the  hereditary  lords  of  the  soiL 

Nor  is  this  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  the 
influence  of  the  long  cherished  customs  of  their 
ancestors  —  in  all  countries  men  are  more 
ready  to  allow  merit  to  successful  industry 
than  to  successful  talent ;  and  as  in  Ireland 
the  tide  of  commerce  has  not  yet  rolled  its 
golden  sands  towards  her  shores ;  and,  conse- 
quently, no  yisible  and  honest  means  of  sudden 
wealth  present  themselyes  to  the  vulgar  eye, 
euTy  looks  only  to  chicanery  and  guilt,  for 
the  origin  of  a  prosperity  it  seems  almost  a 
proof  of  integrity  to  resent 
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Another  caose  for  this  may  be  founds  in  the 
fact  that  there  is  actually  no  middle  class 
in  Ireland.  No  platform  on  which  ambition 
nuij  pause,  and  malice  be  subdued* 

In  England  or  Scotland,  a  poor  man  forgives 
the  Boperiority  of  his  quondam  equal ;  not 
only  because  his  success  is  generally  gradual 
lod  alway  comprehensible,  but  because  there, 
the  rich  man  still  belongs  to  the  dass  from 
which  he  sprung,  and  which  is  in  itself,  ennobled 
by  his  indiTidnal  prosperity ;  whilst  no  che- 
rished habits,  no  hallowed  prejudices  are  bro- 
ken by  an  CTcnt  that  has  been  long,  and  per- 
haps even  proudly  anticipated. 

Bat  it  is  not  so  in  Ireland — there  the  man, 
who  by  any  fortuitous  circumstance  leiprings 
from  poverty  to  affluence,  at  the  same  moment 
diacards  the  class  from  which  he  is  elevated, 
and  in  so  doing,  rouses  all  the  bad  feelings  of 
those  who  were  formerly  his  equals.  He  is  no 
ioogst  what  he  was,  and  he  afiects  to  be  what 
he  is  not. 
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His  ill-defined  aoperiority  creates  enemies 
where  be  expected  to  find  ptraaites,  whilst  the 
instances  of  these  ephemeral  fortunes,  are  not 
CTen  sufficient  in  number  to  form  a  community 
amongst  themselTCS. 

And  as  the  vices  of  the  great  are,  unfortu- 
nately,  more  easy  of  imitation  than  their  yir- 
tuesy  it  follows  that  the  exaggerated  copies  of 
their  faults — which  are  all  these  spurious  gen^ 
tlemen  can  attain,  widen  the  Stance  already 
too  great  between  the  peasantry  and  gentry  in 
Ireland,  instead  of  standing  in  the  chasm,  and 
tending,  as  in  other  countries,  to  form. a  bul- 
wark against  the  encroachments  oi  either 
side. 

If  the  political  existence  of  that  anomaly 
in  society  which  the  Irish  in  derision  term  a 
diminutive  Squire,  be  thus  equivocal,  their 
moral  characteristics  may  be  much  more  easily 
defined — by  profession  a  home-racer — by  pre- 
ference, a  litigator,  and  by  education  a  tyrant 
^frequently  getting  drunk,  and  much  more 
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ireqnently  boasting  that  he  is— was— or  in- 
tends to  be  B»— mnch  giyen  to  shooting  i»ith« 
cot  a  license  orer  a  country  he  calls  his  dm, 
ttd  to  intimidating  his  servants  from  noticing 
this  "  acddental"  omission,  by  driving  the  old 
tod  horse-whipping  the  yonng— load  of  q>eech 
-^Tebement  of  geetnre— extravaguit  in  bis 
iKmsehokl  from  irregularity — parsimonious  in 
Us  disposition  from  familiarity  with  want— 
tynnnical,  and  even  cruel,  to  his  dependents 
fton  fear^  and  equally  submissive  to  his  supe- 
riors from  the  same  motive — a  democrat  in 
Us  heart  and  a  despot  in  his  actions.  Such, 
^  few  exceptions,  are  the  squireens  of  Ire- 
hod,  and  such  was  the  specimen  who  now 
pesented  himself  to  Lord  Henry  Massinger, 
^d  was  oouMdered  by  him  as  a  sample  of— 
Iriib  gentry  1 

Bot  in  addition  to  the  views  generally  be- 
longing to  his  class  Mr.  Dogherty  had  some 
^iliee  peculiarly  his  own.  As  he  most  osten- 
tefioQsly  went  five  miles  to  church  whenever 
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it  was  fine  weather  he  considered  himself  pri« 
Yileged  to  toast  all  **  Papists,"  with  utter 
contempt ;  and  still  more  to  appropriate  to  hia 
own  individual  use  certain  prerogatives  which 
in  their  creed  he  vehemently  inveighed 
against.  For  instance,  in  his  own  estimation 
his  veto  alone  was  or  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  ex- 
clude all  those,  his  fellow  tenants,  who  were  not 
under  his  individual  patronage,  from  any  be- 
nefit or  favour  from  Lord  Henry  or  his  agent ; 
though  anathemas  were  unsparingly  thun- 
dered against  any  individual  who  presumed 
to  advocate  Catholic  Emancipation  in  his  pre- 
sence ;  the  plenary  indulgences  which  were 
the  most  frequent  theme  of  his  scurrility  and 
scorn,  were,  with  Christian  benevolence,  rigidly 
reserved  for  his  own  especial  use.  In  right  of 
his  being  an  active  Magistrate  he  unsparingly 
visited  the  penalties  of  the  law  on  all  those 
who  were  guilty  of  trifling  thefts  and  petty 
larcenys,  but  as  if  to  balance  his  own  aoooon^ 
he  as  unscrupulously  evaded  paying  any  debt 
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tlttt  the  chicanery  of  that  aame  law  would 
^le  him  to  elude.  To  over-reach  a  man 
in  a  bargain,  was,  in  his  love  of  morality, 
merelj  a  proof  of  talent,  and  if  hitherto  the 
worthy  Mr.  Dogherty  had  been  unconvicted  of 
Vij  flagrant  act  of  wickedness,  perhaps  his 
escape  had  been  less  owing  to  the  stability 
of  his  principles  than  to  the  deficiency  of 
witoesses. 

Mr.  Dogherty'e  countenance  was  by  no  means 
^jUBt  index  of  his  mind— his  figure  was  short 
And  rather  corpulent,  and  as  his  action  was 
v  incessant  as  his  volubility,  his  physical 
activity  appeared  to  indicate  a  corresponding 
mobility  of  character  that  served  at  once  to 
loU  suspicion,  and  to  render  precaution  unne- 
ceaeary. 

The  expression,  or  rather  the  ossification 
of  his  face  was  that  of  mere  vacant,  jocund, 
'otnndity,  and  as  his  nose  was  short,  his  lips 
AiU,  his  teeth  good,  his  cheeks  rubicund,  his 
eyes  small,  and  his  forehead  broad,    it  was 
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impossible  to  feel  any  doubt  of  so  good  ha* 
moured  a  looking  personage.  He  was  too 
diminutive  to  dread,  and  too  officious  to  repel ; 
and  thus  by  virtue  of  a  very  want  of  personal 
merit  his  mental  imperfections  were  unsos- 
pected. 

On  entering  the  room  at  Loughnamore,  Mr. 
Dogberty  was  almost  electrified  at  beholding 
Walter  Hamilton,  for  as  one  of  the  occuh 
motives  for  his  visit  was  at  least  to  insinuate 
a  complaint  against  that  gentleman,  he  had, 
with  infinite  anxiety,  watched  the  departure 
of  his  dennet  from  the  door,  and  absolutely 
accelerated  his  own  arrival  at  the  Castle,  in 
hopes  of  profiting  by  the  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  Walter's  absence. 

Lord  Henry  perceived  the  transient  embar- 
rassment,  and  attributing  it  to  the  sublime 
effect  of  his  own  lordly  presence,  considered 
it  almost  as  a  compliment  to  himself  wbiiah 
deserved  and  received  his  consequent  enoou- 
ragement. 
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Bk  reception  of  Mr.  Dogherty  was,  there- 
fore, proportionably  gracious^  and  as  his  Lord- 
ship formally  introduced  him  both  to  Lady 
Heorj  and  her  sister^  the  squireen  had  suffi- 
cient time  to  recover  himself,  and  turning  to 
Hamilton  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand, 
^  if  delighted  to  meet  one  of  bis  dearest 
friends. 

The  usual  topics  of  the  weather  and  the 
>^  were  soon  exhausted,  and  with  a  visiter 
more  modest  or  more  experienced  than  Mr. 
Dogherty,  Lord  Henry's  protracted  silence 
Bright  have  been  understood  as  an  implied 
^^*nu88al ;  but  Mr.  Dogherty's  feelings  were 
too  obtuse  to  be  affected  by  any  such  tacit 
condemnation.  He  had  come  predetermined 
to  make  himself  acceptable  to  "the  Lord," 
Md  he  finally  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

"Are  you  fond  of  shooting,  my  lord? — capi- 
^  sniping  in  the  bog  forenent  your  oun 
back  door." 

"No;  I-»seldom   shoot,"  and   Lord  Henry 

▼OL.  I.  o 
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shuddered  at  bis  immediate  yioinity  to  a  snipe 


^'May  be  it's  fisbiog  your^re  fond  of?  and 
faitb  and  bonour,  tbere's  as  darling  a  lape  for 
the  salmon  at  the  end  of  the  lake  as  any  fish 
on  Ireland  ground  would  like  to  be  hooked  on, 
my  lord." 

^^Much  obliged^— baTn't  time  for  such  sports, 
—I  am  always  so  much  engaged*'' 

**  Och !  and  sure  an't  I  bothered  entirely 
this  morning— when  I  a*  most  forgot  what  it 
was  that  brought  me  here  at  all,  at  all;  and  it 
was  not  one  glass  I  drunk  to  my  Lady's 
health  ere  night  any  how."  So  sayings  be 
gaye  a  ^  knowing  wink,'  as  he  termed  it,  to 
Walter  Hamilton,  ^^  fidth  didn't  I  come  here 
a  purpose  first  to  offer  your  lordship  the  use 
of  my  hounds  while  you  stay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood— as  tight  a  little  set  of  harriers  as 
ever  ye  laid  your  eyes  on,  my  lord^  and  the 
choice  of  two  right  good  nags  that  would  cany 
you  oyer  the  best  ditch  in  the  county." 


^Tott  ara  ezoeedisgly  good»  Mr.  Dog— Jierty, 
I  own  I  am  yerj  fond  of  hunting,  but  thii 
I  belioTe,  is  rather  too  eaiiy  in  the  season. 
What  are  joor  rules  in  this  oonntry  T 

^  Odi  I  fiuth  and  honour,  it's  little  we  need 
mmd  rules  in  this  part  Bure  an*t  the  country 
st  large  yes  oun  tor  miles  and  miles  round,  and 
whit  would  it  matter  hunting  a  hare  or  two 
wlwn  we  are  ourselves,  souk  and  bodies^  at  yez 
ienries,"  and  so  saying,  Mc  Dogherty  made 
doplieate  bows  to  my  lord  and  my  lady. 

How  was  it  possible  that  Lord  Henry  could 
be  pleased  with  the  vulgar  iippancy  of  a  per- 
floo  so  diametrically  opposite  to  every  taste 
or  habit  of  his  previous  associates?  Was  it 
that  this  broad,  undisguised  adulation  grati- 
fied his  pride  f  or  that  Mr.  Dogherty  was 
recOTred  with  the  partiality  due  to  the  in- 
dividual who  first  set  the  example  of  coming 
expressly  to  offer  homage  at  his  footstool? 
He  reiterated  his  refasal  of  hunting,  but  it 
o  3 
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was  in  a  less  repulsive  tone  and  manner^  and 
Mr.  Dogherty  felt  he  was  gaining  ground. 

*'  Well,  all  I  can  say,  my  lord,  is,  that  morn- 
ing, noon,  or  night,  you  may  command  me,  and 
proud  I'll  be  if  youll  only  make  me  useful ; 
and/'  added  he  almost  in  an  under  tone,  ^*may 
be  Mr.  Hamilton  would  like  to  gallant  the 
leedes  on  the  lake  betimes,  or  through  the 
gardens ;  and  if  he  should  happen  to  be  en- 
gaged in  that  way,  it's  myself,  Pat  Dogherty, 
that  would  conduct  your  lordship  over  every 
foot  of  the  estate  that  ever  belonged  to 
you  or  your  successors." 

^^  Then  you  are  an  old  inhabitant  of  this 
country,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Dogherty  ?" 

"Is  it  me ?—  why  don't  I  know  every  drain 
and  marl  hole — bog  or  arable — ^tenement,  mes- 
suage, town,  park,  or  plantation  acre  onoe  I 
was  a  gossoon  of  a  boy  running  barefoot  after 
my  uncle — out  shooting  I  mane,  my  lord/' 
and    the    worthy  Mr.    Dogherty,  like  other 
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tportamen,  found  himself  at  fault  from  having 
run  on  too  much  a  head;  but  Lord  Henry 
meantime  had  started  a  new  idea. 

*4am  sure  you  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Dog- 
herty— very  considerate  indeed  ;  and  I  am 
almost  inclined  to  profit  by  your  obliging 
offer— but  is  your  uncle  still  in  this  country^ 
may  I  ask?" 

''The  Lord  in  his  marcy  presarve  us !" 
cjacolated  Mr.  Dogherty  in  unrepressed  terror. 
"I  trust  he  is,  rir — my  lord.  Isn't  he  buried 
ttfe  and  sound  in  the  churchyard,  four  miles 
off?  though  indeed  I  can't  say  I  ever  looked 
uito  his  coffin  since  it  was  let  down  there." 

^*  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  Mr.  Dogherty. 
I  am  really  quite  distressed  ;  I  was  not  exactly 
aware  of  the  circumstance." 

"  Why  sure,  didn't  ye  hear  of  ould  Hender- 
son's death  when  ye  gave  away  his  agency  to 
my  friend  Wat  here?  and  sure  an't  I  his  own 
nephew  by  the  sister's  side  ?" 

The  explanation  that  followed    confirmed 
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Lord  Henry's  predilection  for  his  telf-eleotad 
guide,  and  before  Mr.  Dogberty  took  bis  do<^ 
parture  be  invited  bioiaelf  to  breakfiut  ftt  the 
castle  tbe  following  morning,  in  order  to  spend 
the  renuunder  of  tbe  day  in  ridmg  orer  the 
place  witb  Lord  Henry,  who  seemed  eren 
pleased  with  this  unprecedented  freedom. 

'*  What  a  very  obliging  person  Mr.  Dogberty 
appears  to  be,"  exdaimed  Ins  lordsbip,  almost 
before  the  door  was  closed  upcm  bim» 

**Yes,  but  desperately  ralgar,'*  rejoined 
Ellen,  whose  dislike  of  their  officious  Tiater 
was  almost  as  precocious  as  bis  lordship's  ap« 
probation. 

'^My  dear  HUen,"  resumed  Lord  Heniy 
witb  more  pomposity  than  usual,  ^'my  dear 
Ellen,  how  can  we  expect  to  find  any  persoo 
here  who  is  not  desperately  vulgar?  for  my 
part  I  don^  dislike  extremes  in  society ;  they 
are  sure  either  to  astonish  oramuse.  It  is  oolj 
mediums  I  detest — ^people  who  try  to  be  fine 
and  don't  know  how.** 


Aden  IMuA  miooBifbrteble :  ike  knew  her 
^  ^tended  tkia  tudeserred  eareasm  for 
Wiher  Hamilton.  But  neither  he  nor  Jane 
thMight  of  mnkhig  eo  inapprapriate  an  nppli- 
^on    Jane  however  tepUed   with  a  lond 


'^Upon  my  Wend,  Lord  Henry.  700  aeem 
to  bye  formed  eome  strange  notions  about  us 
wild  Irish — I  suppose  the  only  specimens  to 
I'c  seen  in  London  are  sadi  te  are  inadmissible 
to  society  in  their  own  eonntry/** 

^  Nay.  my  fair  sister,  I  heve  given  the  best 

f^ble  proof  of  my  estimation  of  your  ooun* 

^''Women  at  least    But,  my  love,  Etlen,  you 

^^  grave; — will  you  come   out  and  walk, 

^^^'^^ps   Mr.   Hamilton  will  (or    once   oon- 

^^^^end  to  act  bear  leader  and  shew  ns  the 

"^he  proposal  was  gladly  accepted  by  all 

P^^es ;  and  in  a  few  moments  they  assembled 

^'^  tiie  terrace.    There  Ellen,  radiant  in  beauty 

^d  animated  with  pleasure,  felt  as  if  at  that 
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instant  all  her   ideas  of  happiaesa  were  re- 
alised, as,  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm,  she 
beheld  the  lovely  landscape  that  lay,  as  it 
were,  in   vassalage  beneath  them.     It  was  a 
fine  evening,  in  September,  and  the  lake  that 
spread  smooth  and  miruffled  at  their  feet,  re- 
flected in  its  glassy  mirror  the  varied  tints  which 
akeady  began  to  embrown  the  surrounding 
woods.     The  ruined  chapel   and  its  burying 
ground  was  lost  in  shadow,  as  if  all  that  told 
of  death  or  sorrow  forbore  to  mingle  in  that 
scene  which    Heaven  itself  was  smiling  on. 
Even  Lord  Henry  acknowledged  it  was  a  lovely 
one,  and  withstood  the  temptation  of  adding, 
that  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe  but  Ire- 
land it  might  be  valued  by  its  possessor  aa  it 
deserved. 

**  See,  Henry,  how  beautifully  the  light 
shines  on  that  wood.  I  do  think  if  some  of  the 
tall  trees  were  cut,  and  the  wood  replanted 
with  underwood  it  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment." 
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^And  when  did  70a  adopt  the  expensive 
fiwhion  of  making  improvements,  Ellen  ?"  en- 
qoired  Lord  Henry  with  a  bitter  smile. 

"Ever  since  I  was  at  Damley  Court.  Lady 
Fermanagh  told  me  when  they  first  went  to 
live  there,  it  was  much  worse  than  Loughna- 
more  now  is,  and  yet  by  their  constant  resi- 
dence it  is  become  a  delightful  place.*' 

^  Yes,  at  the  expense  of  half  a  life,  and  the 
^hole  of  one's  fortune." 

**  But  how  could  either  be  better  disposed 
^?  See  that  lovely  lake... there  is  no  such 
'vateratDarnley  Court." 

"  Are  those  wild  ducks  I  see  in  the  distance, 
Mr.  Hanulton  ?"  enquired  Lord  Henry  willing 
^  ^ni  the  conversation. 

"alter  took  the  hint,  and  as  he  and  Lord 
™^7  learnedly  expatiated  on  decoys  and 
fowling  pieces  they  gradually  descended  the 
™  towards  the  flower  garden,  where  all 
*^alter's  taste  had  been  exerted  in  the  hope  of 
o  5 
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gratifying  that  of  Lady  Henry.    And  in  thift 
he  fully  succeeded. 

His  predecessor,  Mr.  Hendersooi  had  from 
other  motives  kept  that  part  oi  the  grounds 
which  he  had  appropriated  to  his  own  use,  in 
perfect  culcivatioD»  and  the  embdUishmeiU 
subsequently  added  by  Hamilton  brought 
them  to  a  degree  of  perfection  that  might  haye 
encouraged  still  greater  undertakings. 

Ellen  spontaneously  admired  all  she  saw, 
and  Lord  Henry,  with  oofistnuned  politeness, 
affected  to  refer  every  thing  to  Mr.  Hamilton. 
Jane,  though  perhaps  scarcely  as  gay  as  usual, 
gave  free  scope  to  her  curiosity  and  bounded 
from  alley  to  alley  in  search  of  new  beauties^ 
whilst  Hamilton,  tired  of  Lord  Henry's  super- 
ficial compliments  gladly  made  the  excuse  of 
following  her  in  her  wanderings,  and  thus 
Ellen  and  her  husband  were  left  to  pursae 
their  rambles  alone. 

Each  parterre  or  shrubbery  was  in  turn  ex- 
plored, and  as  Lord  Henry  with  a  gua^diiii^ 
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>&tiot  dreaded  fatigue  foot  EUen,  thej  at 
%th  determmed  to  retrace  their  steps 
towvdB  the  Cortle.  But  this  they  found  not 
^  pnotieaUe  as  they  ezpeeted — the  intricacies 
of  the  old  imshioiied  bosquets  had  bewildered 
tiiem,  and  after  various  attempts  to  recover 
^  path  they  constantly  found  themselves 
'horning  to  the  ruined  orangery. 

At  last,  almost  provoked  at  their  own  stu- 
P%,  they  determined  to  await  there  the 
i^tom  of  Jane  and  Hamilton,  when  th^  at- 
^tion  was  attracted  by  an  extraordinary 
^^^ondy  and  they  beheld  a  boy  whom  they  had 
^befere  noticed  standing  immediately  behind 
them. 

I^ord  Henry  instantly  desired  bim  to  shew 
them  the  way,  and  the  boy,  making  the  same 
strange  noise  they  had  before  heard,  turned 
'^^'^  and  lolling  bis  head  from  side  to  side, 
OA^rely  advanced  a  few  paces  on  the  grass. 

**I  say,  can't  you  speak?"  enquired  Lord 
Henry  in  an  angry  tone,  annoyed  by  the  dis- 
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greeable  predicament  in  which  they  found 
themselves. 

But  the  boy,  apparently  intimidated  by  his 
manner  uttered  another  incomprehensible  yell, 
and  instantly  ran  away  with  extraordinary 
celerity. 

At  that  moment  however  Hamilton's  well 
known  voice  .was  recognized  with  equal  plea- 
sure by  both  Lord  and  Lady  Henry,  and  the 
next  he  made  his  welcome  appearance  at  the 
far  end  of  the  garden  having,  returned  in 
search  of  them. 

*'  Oh  I  iWalter,  I  am  glad  you  are  come,'* 
exclaimed  Lady  Ellen.  ''  I  thought  we  should 
never  have  found  our  way  home." 

*'  And  here  has  beeu  a  kind  of  Will-o'-the- 
Wisp  boy,  who  seemed  inclined  to  lead  us  still 
more  astray,"  rejoined  Lord  Henry,  laughing. 

'^  What !  has  Larry  Connor  found  you  out 
already?"  enquired  Hamilton,  in  evident  dis- 
pleasure— then  turning  to  Ellen,  he  added, 
^  But  however  the  urchin  may  astonish  you 
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by  hie  tricks,  Lady  Henry,  I  assure  you  there 
is  no  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  him.  Idiot  as 
he  u,  I  ha?e  little  doubt  that  he  would  have 
guided  you  in  perfect  safety  to  the  Castle, 
though  probably  by  paths  known  only  to  him- 
self." 

^'Is  he  an  idiot?  I  should  rather  have 
thought  his  countenance  an  intelligent  one^ 
except  for  a  strange  look  in  his  eyes,"  an- 
swered Lord  Henry. 

'*  I  only  caught  one  glance  of  his  face," 
rejobed  Ellen,  as  they  walked  hastily 
forward.    "  But  it  seemed  almost  familiar  to 

™y  recollection,  is  he  a  native  of  these  moun- 

taius?" 

*'I  really  never  could  discover  where  he 
cornea  from,  or  where  he  lives  when  in  this 
"^jghbourhood,"  rejoined  Hamilton.  "  But 
1  sospect  he  is  one  of  the  many  wandering 
^^cgars  who  may  be  called  the  Gypsies  of 
Iwla^  as  they  have  no  known  resting  place, 
«nd  may  be  said  to  niakt-  a  livelihood  by  their 
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misfortunes— they  are  all  distiDgiiisbable  by 
some  infirmity,  of  which  idiotism  is  the  most 
frequent." 

*^  But  why  don't  you  send  them  to  the 
poor-houses  if  their  infirmities  are  real,  or  to 
Bridewell  if  they  are  assumed?"  demanded 
Lord  Henry. 

^'  There  are  no  poor-houses  in  Ireland,  and 
it  would  offend  some  of  the  best  feelings  of 
the  people  if  men  were  sent  to  prison  merely 
because  they  are  unfortunate.' ' 

*^  What  then  becomes  of  all  your  poor  when 
they  are  too  old  to  beg?" 

**  They  live  on  charity,  which  is  mo^  fre* 
quently  extended  to  them  by  the  poor,  than 
the  rich." 

*^  We  Irish,  you  know,  are  proverbially 
hospitable,"  observed  Lady  Henry.  ^*  And  I 
believe  there  hardly  ever  was  an  instance  of  a 
beggar  being  turned  away  from  a  cabin  door 
unrelieved." 

*^  A  fine  premium  on  pauperism,"  said  Lord 
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Henj,  wlio  tddom  Tiewed  the  Iriah  <diftraoter 
in  »&Toarable  point  of  yi#w. 

''latture  you,"  remarked  HamiltOD^  *' I 
Ittve  often  leeii  men  who  were  tbemBelves  in 
tfae  utmost  indigetioe  throw  half  their  daily 
hire  or  daily  food  into  Lary  Connor's  aaok, 
^l^b  they  are  even  ignorant  of  his  real 
Quae,  and  gave  him  thia  one  by  ohanoe — and 
though  some  pretend  to  think  him  a  fairy's 
cl^utgeling,  I  know  not  one  who  would  refuse 
to  do  him  a  kindness." 

**Am  much  from  fear  as  love  perchance," 
^Ued  Lord  Henry,  *^  the  one  motive  is  as 
i^Qential  on  Paddy  as  the  other  I  believe." 

^*  But  do  none  of  the  country  people  know 
^l^rethis  poor  boy  Kvesf*  asked  Ellen,  an- 
^128  as  usual  to  divert  attention  from  her 
wbtQd's  sarcastic  remarks  upon  Ireland. 

'^No,  the  first  time  I  understand  that 
^  made  his  appearance  in  this  country 
VM  a  few  evenings  after  I  came  to 
t«ke    up   my   residence    at    Loughnamore, 
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It  was  a  cold  stoimy  night  in  January,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  a  great  blaze  of  light  was 
seen  in  the  outer  castle  yard.  So  bright 
indeed  that  it  was  distinguishable  for  miles. 
All  the  inmates  of  the  Castle,  mjrself 
amongst  the  number,  ran  out  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whence  this  fire  originated — 
and  to  this  moment  I  cannot  exactly  tell,  for 
unless  some  phosphorus  was  used,  there  was 
no  rational  cause  for  it,  to  be  discerned — one 
or  two  half  extinguished  brands  were 
lying  on  the  ground  near  the  Donjon  tower. 
But  they  alone  could  never  have  shewn 
so  bright  an  illumination— and  no  other 
object  animate  or  inanimate  was  visible. 
I  own  I  was  inclined  to  think  it  was  some 
trick  played  off  upon  myself,  with  possibly 
an  intention  of  intimidating  me,  and  I  was  in 
the  act  of  returning  to  the  house,  when  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  an  extraordinary 
noise  which  appeared  to  proceed  from  the  old 
ruined  gateway,  and  on  approaching  it,  I  found 
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^  boj  there,  coiled  up  more  like  a  monkey 

u^aii  anything  else.     So  far  from  attempting 

to  iQake  his  escape  from  me>  be  sprang  for- 

^^,  and  seizing  hold  of  my  coat^  renewed 

^e  same  extraordinary  noise,  and  by  his  shi- 

^ering  and  other  grimaces,  gave  me  to  under- 

'^^^  that  he  was  cold  and  hungry.     I  took 

^^  in  with  me,  and  gave  him  a  good  supper, 

^hich  he  seemed  to  enjoy  exceedingly  as  he 

^^bed  most  horribly.      The  next  morning 

^''•'cver  his  lair  was  empty,  and  he  disappeared 

^  strangely  as  he  came.'' 

**  And  when  did  he  return  ?"    eagerly  de- 
^^^^ded  Ellen,  who  was  interested  by  Hamil- 
^*8  narrative. 

*^  A'  few  weeks  afterwards  some  of  the 
^^kpeople,  belonging  to  the  Castle,  said,  they 
^^nd  him  cowering  beside  a  potatoe  set 
^  Mr.  Dogherty's  ground,  and  brought  him  to 
^^  to  know  what  they  should  do  with  him. 
Again  the  boy,  in  his  dumb  shew,  so  piteouely 
^Wmed  my  protection  that  I  could  not  refuse 
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it  to  him^  and  nnoe  tiien  his  viuts  hate  been 
repeated  more  than  onoe.  But  his  aniral  and 
departure  are  always  in  the  aame  abrupt)  mjs- 
terious  manner.'^ 

'^And  do  you  think  him  really  deroid  of 
intellect  ?^  enquired  Lord  Henry. 

'*  His  idiotism,  if  not  affected,  is  very 
strange ;  for  in  some  instances,  such  as  making 
flies  for  fishing,  he  is  quite  expert.  But  his 
incapacity  of  speaking  is  undoubtedly  unar- 
tificial— for  he  once  fell  into  the  Mill  Dam, 
and  would  in  all  probability  hare  been 
drowned  had  I  not  been  on  the  spot,  and  for- 
tunately succeeded  in  rescuing  him.  But 
though  the  poor  boy  kissed  my  hands  and  even 
my  feet — and  shewed  his  gratitude  by  tears 
and  every  kind  of  gesticulation,  yet  neither 
at  the  moment  of  his  danger,  or  that  of  his 
rescue,  did  one  articulate  sound  escape  from 
him.'' 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  Castle, 
and  the  conversation  was  for  a  time  suspended. 
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bal  io  tbe  emiiiig  even  Lord  Henry  foand 
unwonted  interest   in  believing  other  anec- 
dotes of  Larry  Connor,  each  of  which  proved 
an  extraordinary  compound  of  acuteneee  and 
imbecility  in  the  dumb  boy. 
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CHAPTER  L 


A  MOBNINQ   RIDE. 


''  I  know  them,  yea 
And  what  they  weigh  even  to  the  utmost  scruple  ; 
ScambHng-— out-facing — ^fisuahion-mong*ring  boys  ; 
That    lie  —  and  cog  —  and   flout  —  deprave  and 
slander." 

Muck  Ado  About  Nothing » 


The  next  mornings  long  before  Lord  Henry 
had  made  his  appearance  in  the  breakfast  room, 
Mr.  Dogherty  took  up  his  station  in  the  only 

▼OL.    II.  B 
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Arm-chair  it  contained,  equipped  in  his  best 
top  boots,  and  tightest  leather  breeches  De- 
termined in  his  purpose  of  making  himself 
agreenble,  if  not  absolutely  indispensable  to 
Lord  Henry,  he  employed  the  moments  of  this 
unexpected  leisure  in  conning  over  not  only 
what  subject  he  should  introduce,  but  what 
side  of  such  argument  it  would  be  most  ad- 
visable for  him  to  advocate. 

In  this  mental  exercise  the  subject  of  poli- 
tics appeared  paramount  to  all  others*  As  a 
matter  of  course,  he  considered  it  imperative 
to  ascertain  without  delay  whether  or  not 
Lord  Henry  was  "  a  Liberal,**  for  thongh  his 
lordship  mip^ht  not  think  it  necessary  to  probe 
either  the  political  or  religious  creed  of  the 
accidental  companion  of  a  morning  ride,  yet 
it  did  not  enter  into  Mr.  Dogherty's  calcula- 
tion that  five  minutes  could  pass  In  a 
tSte-a-tSte  conversation  between  two  gentlemen 
without  a  test  act  on  both  being  mntiialiy  ten- 
dered;   and    though    the  Squireen  had  fre- 
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queDtly  decUred  that  he  prided  himself  on 
being  a  more  loyal  man  than  either  ^  the 
Prince,"  or  *'  the  Chancellor,"  yet  often  as 
^  boast  had  been  repeated,  and  unequivocal 
u  Mr.  Dogherty's  political  professions  had 
hitherto  been,  they  by  no  means,  in  his 
opbion,  constrained  him  to  the  necessity  of 
^Dsiitency,  should  circumstances  induce  him 
^  change  his  party  ;  and  perhaps  the  little 
logic  the  gentleman  possessed,  might  have  been 
hronght  forward  to  prove,  that  the  very  same 
'^^ning  could  be  tortured  to  a  conclasion 
^'unetrically  opposite  to  that  he  had  hitherto 
*r»wn  from  it 

The  Bight  Honourable  Lord  Henry  Massin- 
i^>  heir-pre«umptive  to  the  dukedom  of  Wyn- 
•^ley,  &a,  &c.,  Ac.,  was  to  him.  King,  Lords 
^i  Commons  ;  Pope,  Mahouiet,  and  Buona- 
parte all  in  one, 

To  be  his  agent,  and  consequent  represeuta- 
^^,  was  the  extreme  point,  the  very  climax,  of 
^  ambition. 
B  3 
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That,  was  to  be  the  ne  phis  ultra  of  a 
great  man ;  and,  reverding  his  syllogism,  he 
ujcntally  argued,  that  Lord  Henry's  repre- 
sentative must  accord  with  him  in  politics: 
tliat  he  "Pat  Dogherty,"  would  never  rest 
till  he  obtained  the  title  of  his  lordship's  re- 
presentative; and  therefore  that  he  "  Pat  Dog- 
herty"  must,  at  any  sacrifice,  assimilate  his 
l»olitic8  to  those  of  Lord  Henry. 

At  length  the  entrance  of  the  rest  of  the 
party  interrupted  these  interesting  specula- 
tions* 

Hamilton,  whose  penetration  was  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  most  other  men,  had  dis- 
covered that  for  some  reason  Lord  Henry 
wished  him  not  to  accompany  his  lordship  in 
his  projected  excursions,  and  even  if  his  pride 
could  have  allowed  him,  under  this  conviction » 
to  obtrude  his  presence  uninvited,  the  consci- 
ousness of  integrity,  and  even  devotedness, 
with  which  he  had  promoted  Lord  Henry's 
interest  in  the  management  of  the  estate,  led 
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Urn  to  deaire  rather  than  regret  the  opportu- 
nity which  his  absence  would  afford  to  Lord 
Heiuy,  of  ascertaimng  all  that  he  had  done, 
beyond  what  perhaps  his  own  modesty  would 
have  allowed  him  to  explain  in  person. 

Accordingly,  with  the  frankness  which  al- 
ways characterized  him,  he  anticipated  Lord 
Henry's  intentions,  and  at  once  proposed  that 
the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Dogherty  should 
^  adopted,  and  that  he  should  act  as  Cicerone 
to  the  ladies,  while  Mr.  Dogherty  undertook 
the  agreeable  task  of  riding  over  all  the  estate 
^ith  his  lorddhip. 

Not  that  Hamilton  was  ignorant  of  Mr. 
^herty*s  envy-r-and  even  enmity  towards 
'^adf ;  but  he  despised  him  too  much  to  be 
^d  of  him;  forgetting  that  there  are  few 
^<^  80  contemptible,  as  not  to  be  iii  some 
'eepects  dangerous. 

But  there  were  in  the  precincts  of  Lough- 
namore,  enemies  to  Hamilton   still  more  in- 
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Tetcrate,  than  Mr.  Dogherty,  and  trebly  to  be 
guarded  against^  aa  they  professed  themselves 
his  friends. 

On  his  succeeding  Mr.  Henderson  as  agent 
to  Lord  Henry,  he  had  exerted  himself  in 
breaking  through  a  system^  not  only  of  fraud 
but  of  iniquity,  which  had  been  sanctioned  by 
his  predecessor,  partly  from  indolence,  and 
partly  from  less  innocent  motives. 

Whilst  all  the  tenants  were  compelled  to 
pay  their  rents  in  ready  money,  the  wages  of 
their  daily  labour  were  discharged  by  orders 
on  such  petty  hucksters  in  the  neighbouring 
village,  as,  by  obsequiousness  and  servility  had 
purchased  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Henderson*- 
and  as  there  was  no  legal  superintendence  over 
these  petty  tradesmen,  there  was  no  limitatioQ 
to  their  extortions,  either  in  the  deficiency  of 
their  weights  or  in  the  exorUtance  of  their 
prices. 

It  seldom,  if  ever  happened,  tiuit  with  ihcie 
deductions^  the  weekly  labour  of  an  individual 
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could  support  his  whole  family  clear  of  debt ; 
ud  the  consequent  bondage  of  these  involun- 
^  debtore»  placed  them  entirely  in  the  power 
cf  thdr  merdlesa  creditors,  who  knew  that 
their  wretched  victims  had  no  option  and  no 
remedy. 

This  detail  of  unnecessary  slavery  produced 
a  multiplication  of  misery  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  language  to  describe. 

The  English  reader  may  torn  in  disgust 
^  the  iMCiures  that  might  be  drawn  of  a 
^^ing,  suffering,  population,  writhing  under 
^^^nnents  that  in  their  apparent  insignificance 
^  past  the  aid  of  law  to  remedy. 

But  let  those  who  have  ever  resided  in  Ire- 
'^  or  bestowed  one  thought  on  the  various 
Sedations  of  evil  that  overwhelm  the  country 
""^j  if  the  description  be  coloured  too  highly 
-^let  them  answer,  whether  there  is  a  village 
or  a  district  in  all  Ireland,  in  which  the  want 
of  a  droulation  of  money  is  not  hourly  and 
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daily  felt  as  an  incubus  that  paralises  every 
rank. 

Of  the  few  manufactories  which  are  established 
in  the  country  the  proprietors,  by  far  the  greater 
number  pay  their  workpeople  by  obliging  them 
to  take  a  proportion  of  their  own  work  in  lieu 
of  wages.  And  whilst  the  little  specie  that 
finds  its  way  through  the  market  towns,  into 
the  hands  of  the  lower  orders,  is  hoarded  by 
them  to  make  up  the  rents  to  be  sent  out  of 
the  country  to  their  absentee  landlords,  their 
own  personal  labour  is  mortgaged  —  often 
years  in  advance — to  those  who  extort  usurious 
profits  on  the  price  of  blood. 

And  what  could  remedy  this  evil  which  in 
its  various  ramifications  is  perhaps  the  sorett 
and  most  incurable? 

Not  the  eloquent  harangues  of  the  dema- 
gogue— not  even  the  speculation  of  the  states- 
man. 

But  one  tenth  —aye  one  twentieth  of  the 
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«M»aal  rental  of  each  estate  —  Retributed 
'>onafidein  money  to  those  who  would  willingly 
^i  gratefnlly  work  for  it  at  a  lower  rate  of 
^%es  than  would  probably  be  demanded  in 
*Qy  other  country  in  civilised  Europe. 

But  to  return  to  Walter  Hamilton^  his  ex- 

^ioos  to  break   the  chains,  that,  like  those 

^  Samson,  had  been  wound  in  a  death-strife 

^tn  both  father  to  son  ;    his  indignation  at 

^^  cold-blooded   tyranny  practised   by  those 

^icst  whose  enormities  no  law  existed,  and 

'^^  fbrce^was  exerted — met  with  the  usual  re- 

^^^  which  attends  those  who  alone  attempt  to 

•^tn  the  torrent  of  iniquity. 

-^18   name    was  blessed   by  hundreds,  who, 

lo^jy  j^jjj  distant,  felt  the  benefit  of  his  zeal. 

"^t  it  was   hailed    by  curses,   not  loud  but 

i^ep,  from  the   powerful    few  whose  unjust 

g^ins  he  thereby  impeded. 

**OchI  the  day  will  come,  when  ye' 11  have 
tio  Mr.  Hamilton  to  stand   till  ye,  Jim  Bar- 
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ney/'  said  an  exasperated  huckster  of  Lough- 
namore ;  '^  and  then  je  may  starve  for  all  the 
stones  ot  meal  I'll  give  yez  on  tick,  again 
my  old  boy  I" 

'^  Fine  times,  indeed,  when  a  beggar  like 
you,  Terry  ReiUy,  refuses  to  work  task 
work  on  orders  ;  but  maybe  I'll  live 
to  see  the  day  when  the  land  is 
clear  both  of  you  and  your  betters,"  ejacu- 
lated the  bailiff,  as  he  thought  of  Mr.  Ham^ 
ilton,  and  mentally  vowed  to  exert  himself  in 
the  fulfilment  of  his  own  prophecy ;  the  oppor- 
tunity, according  to  the  old  adage,  was  not  long 
in  presenting  itself. 

Lord  Henry  and  Mr.  Dogherty  had  not 
proceeded  far  on  their  ride,  ere  they  found 
themselves  attended  by  a  crowd  of  men  and 
boys,  composed  of  all  the  idlers  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Some  of  the  elders  came  out  of  pure 
avowed  curiosity  to  see  '^  my  Lord."  But 
the  younger  part  of  the  mob  found  manj  in- 
genious pretexts  for  being  useful,  notwith- 
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standing  the  reiterated  cracki  of  Mr.  Dog- 
l^'a  whip  which  were  not  always  innozi- 
<)ua>-tad  the  eqaally  intelligible,  but  less 
^odiblo  gestnree  of  the  bailiff,  who  by  com- 
'Qtod,  followed,  in  his  habitual  station,  half- 
^^y     between     the     gentlemen     and    the 

Mr.  Dogherty  took  his  place  at  the  left 
^'^^d  of  his  lordship,  which  was  ooe  so  gra- 
^'^ying  to  his  vanity  and  self  importance,  that 
'^^  cootrived  to  parade  bis  companion  through 
^*^^tever  part  of  the  country  there  was  the 
ff^^^test  possibility  of  falling  in  with  specta- 
tair^ 

Of  course,    the    village,    yclept    town,    of 
l^Oughnamore,  was  amongst  the  first  visited; 
^"^^  in  order  to  have  full  leisure  for  triumph, 
M^,  Dogherty  detained  "  my  Lord,"  some  ten 
Minutes  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Macauley's  shop 
^who  overpowered  **  his  Lordship"  with  os- 
tentatious civilities — whilst  her    ^'shop  boy/' 
at  ooe  and  the  same  time  appended  a  lash  to  Mr. 
Bogherty's  whip,  and  made  a  minute  inspec- 
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tioD  of  hif  Lordflhip*8  figure  and  oounte- 
nance. 

''I  am  surprised  to  see  bo  respectable  a 
dhop  in  so  miserable  a  village,"  obaerved 
Lord  Henry,  as  they  turned  from  the 
<loor. 

'^  Faith,  and  it's  a  respectable  woman  that 
l:cop8  if,  my  Lord,"  rejoined  his  companion, 
*'  a  right  steady  church-goer — hem — not  that 
that  signifies  either." 

And  he  looked  earnestly  Lord  under  Henry's 
Tow  nshend. 

^'  And  can  this  neighbourhood,  which  seems 
to  me,  all  bog  and  beggary,  keep  all  the 
other  shops  as  well  as  hers  ?  I  think  I  counted 
ten  or  a  dozen  as  we  rode  down  the  lane — I 
mean  street  ?" 

^'  Och  I  it's  double  the  number  that  might 
I'C  supported  if  they  all  had  fair  play.  Sure, 
there's  ne'er  a  market  town  within  tweWe 
miles  at  the  laste,  and  poor  Mr^.   Macanley 
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^^  in  a  thriYing   way,    till   8he    had   the 
bit  of  a  fall  out  with  my  friend,  Wat  Ham- 


''And  what  was  the  occasioD  of  their 
9narrel?*'  enquired  Lord  Henry,  anxious 
^0  pOTBoe  the  conversation  as  Hamilton's  name 
^  not,  heretofore,  been  introduced. 

''OchI  and  it's  myself  that  can't  tell  what's 
^®  rights  of   it  —  as   I   am  hard  to  credit 
^''J^tliing  against  my  friend,    Walter    Hamil- 
°*      But   here's    Mister  Rourke  your  Lord- 
ly ^s  bailliff,  knows  well  tbe  rights  and  the 
^^'^^a  of  it     Here,  Mister  Rourke,  tell  my 
^^,  all  about  Mr.  Hamilton   and  the  poor 
°^^^8'  orders." 

-^nd  Mr.  Dogherty  gave  his  coadjutor  one  of 
^"^^>^e  "  knowing  winks,"  on  which  he  peculiarly 
P'^ded  himself. 

**  Why,   sir,  plaze   your   honour's  lordship, 

tu\B  poor  Mistress  Macauley  is  a  lone  widow 

''^oman,  and  a  right  good  Protestant— and  so  as 

*  matter   of   course,     Mr.     Hamilton,    you 
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know,  could   n^t    be    much  inclined  in  her 
favour." 

"  Why  not  ?"  sternly  demanded  Lord 
Henry. 

**  Och  1  my  Lord,"  interrupted  Mr.  Dog- 
herty,  ^' In  these  parts,  party  runs  high  as  I 
may  say ;  and  though  I  am  myself  a  friend  to 
concitation,  (he  meant  conciliation)  yet  there 
are  not  above  a  dozen  of  us  Protestants  in  the 
country ;  and  as  Mr.  Hamilton  listens  to  e\erj 
hodj,  even  to  the  poorest  papist  in  the  land,  of 
course  he  listened  to  all  Mrs.  Macauley's  ene- 
mies and  seducers." 

'*  But  I  suppose,  Mr.  Hamilton  would  not 
condemn  any  person  on  an  ex-parte  state- 
ment." 

Mr.  Dogherty  looked  puzzled,  but  quickly 
recovering  himself,  he  replied — 

^  As  to  the  ez-party,  I  trust  in  God  we  shall 
never  be  that  my  Lord,  anyhow.  But  at  I 
was  saying,  all  these  men  complained  of  Mb- 
tress  Macauley,  and  what  does  my  friend^  Mrt 
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Hunilton  do,  but  take  their  part  against 
her/' 

'*And  what  did  they  accuse  her  of?" 

Agam  Mr.  Dogherty  winked  at  the 
baUiiE 

"  Faith,  jer  honour,  nothing  at  all  at  all — 
only  giving  them  their  taties  and  oatmeal 
on  credit,  when  no  one  else  daro  trust 
them." 

**  And  how  could  Mr.  Hamilton  object  to 
that?' 

*'  Why,  my  Lord  of  course,  as  it's  no  secret— 
your  Lordship  must  know  that  my  friend, 
Walter  Hamilton,  expects  when  your  Lord- 
*Up  is  called  to  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he 
viU  come  in  as  our  member  in  the  room  of  your 
l^ordahip,  and  so  he's  begun  his  electioneering 
already — and  has  made  himself  as  popular  as  a 
Pfmce,  amongst  the  poor,  misguided  people ; 
^^i  80  what  does  he  do,  but  sends  to  the  bank 
^  gets  down  ever  so  much  money  and  pays 
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the  people  in  cash — which  was  never  the  cus- 
tom in  this  country ;  and  so  what  do  they  do, 
the  ungrateful  blackguards,  but  leaves  Mrs. 
Mncauley's  shop  clean  out  entirely,  and  goes  to 
one  of  their  own  cabal — so  that  Mrs.  Macauley 
had  like  to  have  been  ruined  out  and  out, 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  support  of  us  Protes- 
tants." 

'*  For,  plaze  your  honour,"  eagerly  sub- 
joined Mr.  Rourke,  '^  the  male,  and  the  taties, 
and  dips,  she'd  lain  in  for  the  winter,  were  left 
on  lier  hand,  till  she  was  obliged  to  sell  them 
for  less  than  half  price." 

Messieurs  Bourke  and  Dogherty  forgot  to 
explain  that  this  reduction  of  price,  which 
Mrs.  Macauley  complained  of,  was  merely  an 
equalization  of  her  demands  to  those  of  her 
less  usurious  neighbours. 

There  was  another  circumstance  too,  that 
they  totally  omitted  to  mention — namely,  that 
Hamilton  had,  with  even-handed  justice,  bec(Hne 
security  himself  to  Mrs.  Macauley  for  the 
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whole  amoont  due  to  her  by  those  he  redeemed 

ffom  her  bonda,  and  actually  discharged  all  her 

claims  by  instalments  from  the  weekly  pay  of 

^  labourer^  who  gratefully  assented  to  this 

^'^^ementj  notwithstanding  the  advice  to  the 

contrary,  which   Mr.  Bourke  continually  gave 

^*®ai  m  iecret 

-^ui  even  had  these  worthy  coadjutors  been 
^^clined  to  tell  both  sides  of  their  own  story, 
'*^^d  Henry  would,  probably,  scarcely  have 
•^t^nded  to  the  protracted  discussion. 

Ije  considered^  the  two  moat  important  facts 
^^t  had  been  accidentally  communicated   to 
^^^Xi— the  first  was,  that,  although  Mr.  Hamil- 
^^  affected  not  to  have   it   in   his  power  to 
'^uiit  money  to  England   for  his  necessities 
'^^  could,  without  any  difficulty,  procure  it  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  popularity  for  himself-* 
^e  second  was,  the  end  for  w  hich  this  popula- 
rity was  desired  by  Hamilton.     The  one  he  con- 
sidered as  injurious  to  his  pecuniary  interest 
as  the  other  was  offensive  to  his  most  deeply 
cherished  aristocratic  principles.     He  for^jpot 
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that  Hamilton  waa,  both  by  birth  and  edaca- 
tion,  a  gentleman  in  the  moat  extended  sense  of 
the  word.  He  forgot  that  even  exclusive  of 
his  connection  by  marriage  with  his  lordship 
himself  he  was  related  to  many  of  the  first 
families  in  the  country.  He  could  only  think 
of  him  as  his  agent ;  and  in  that  relation  the 
intelligence  communicated  by  Mr.  Dogherty 
was  peculiarly  offensive. 

To  do  Lord  Henry  justice,  he  so  far  took 
the  trouble  of  giving,  as  he  said,  an  oppor* 
tunity  for  explanation  to  Hamilton  as  dexter- 
ously to  turn  the  conversation,  when  they  next 
found  themselves  alone  together,  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  Mrs.  Macauley  and  her  shop.  But 
Hamilton,  unconscious  of  censure,  had  no 
exculpation  to  offer.  The  facts  were  intrin- 
sically what  Mr.  Dogherty  had  described  them 
to  be ;  the  misrepresentation  was  in  the  as- 
sumed motives  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  conduct 
From  a  compound  of  pride  and  modesfy  TVal* 
ter  did  not  tell  Lord  Henry  that  the  money 
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he  had  80  applied   was  advanced  out  of  hi« 

own  fiindfi  and  would  only  appear  in  his  ac* 

ooonts  with  his  employer   as    corresponding 

items  to  similar  charges  for  labour  mrnnnally 

pud  by  Mr.  Henderson.    StiU  less  did  he  take 

^  trouble  of  explaining  to  Lord  Henry  the 

incdcoLible  benefits  to  his  lordship's  tenantry 

which  this   circulation  of  ready  money  had 

<^<^(med.     Thus  whilst  he  apparently  cor- 

'obontted   the    statement  of  his  accusers  he 

Q^ected  the  opportunity  of  vindicating  him- 

^1  even  bad  the  consciousness  of  bis  inno- 

<%Qce  not  precluded    the  possibility    of  his 

"QQQiaing  that  he  had  been  so  traduced. 

Mr.  Dogherty  was  not  slow  in  perceiving 
the  advance  he  had  made  in  Lord  Henry's 
favour,  and  though  incapable  either  of  under- 
vtanding  his  lordship's  character  or  appreci- 
^g  the  power  of  the  engine  which  accident 
bad  placed  within  his  direction,  his  national 
and  natural  acuteness  soon  enabled  him  to 
perceive  that  implied  censure  of  Hamilton  was 
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not  quite  unaoeeptmble  to  hiB  patron.  The 
next  time  he  was  allowed  to  ride  with  *  my 
Lord/  he  took  ocoanon  to  talk  of  Grand  Jury 
jobs  and  road  presentments,  ^^  with  which'*  he 
aententioQsly  added  ''he  thank  God  I  had 
nothing  to  do — as  faith  and  honour  he  was 
not  ambitions— a  trifle  would  do  well  enough  for 
him,  though  as  he  often  told  Ids  frietkd  Wat 
Hamilton,  to  be  sure  some  men  would  never 
rest  till,  byfidr  means  or  foul,  they  got  to 
the  top  of  the  tree/'  then  affecting  to  con- 
sider it  a  matter  of  course  that  one  day 
his  friend  would  sit  in  Parliament  in  lieu  of 
Lord  Henry,  he  exerted  the  little  eloquence 
he  possessed  in  deploring  the  ciroumstance  of 
Hamilton  differing  so  essentially  in  politics 
from  Lord  Henry — as  notwithstanding  hit 
lordship's  dignified  taciturnity,  Mr.  Dogherty 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  fully  possessed 
himself  of  his  opinion  on  state  affiurs ;  in  cor- 
roboration of  which  he  inyeighed  with  more 
bitterness  than  ever  against  the  religious  errors 
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of  tbe  church  of  Rome  on  the  strength  of 
^mg  once  heard  Lord  Henry  speak  in  high 
terms  and  eren  personal  regard  of  Greorge  the 
Third,  as  if  the  indiyidual  character  of  a 
oaonarcb  universally  and  deservedly  beloved, 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  reprobated  doc- 
trines of  poi^tory  1 — ^yet  such  are  the  politics 
of  Ireland  I 

Lord  Henry's  tenantry  were    all^   as  may 
be  \reD  supposed;    vitally    interested    in  the 
speculation    of   what  his    intentions  towards 
"^  were,  and  as  the  majority  of  them  pos- 
B^  tbe  national  characteristic  of  astuteness, 
^  all  that   concerned  their  own  interest,  they 
watcbed;  with  eagerness,  for  every  demonstra- 
uon,  however  slight ,  of  his  estimate  both  of 
Salter  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Dogherty,  whilst 
the  result  of  their  scrutiny  tended  to  injure  the 
former  in  no   very  remote  degree,  although 
inch  a  result  was  far  different  to  the  wishes  of 
by  far  the  greater  number.   There  is  no  quality 
more  inherent  in   the  Irish  character  than  a 
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love  of  justice  ;  and  the  impartial  integrity  of 
Hamilton  had  won  the  respeot  of  all,  and  the 
gratitude  of  many  ;  and  when  they  first  heard 
of  Lord  Henry's  arriiral  in  Ireland  their  only 
anxiety  had  been  to  ascertain  whether  his 
presence  would  occasion  any  alteration  in  their 
treatment.  ^Vhen  therefore  they  perceived 
that  Lord  Henry,  on  his  first  appearance  amongst 
them,  was  accompanied,  not  by  the  only  honest 
agent  who  had  ever  been  remembered  in  the 
county,  but  by  the  squireen  who  was  at  once 
an  object  of  contempt  and  detestation,  with 
their  usual  precipitancy  they  immediately 
drew  conclusions  not  very  far  from  the  truth. 
Mrs.  Macauley,  with  more  insolence  than 
ever,  boasted  after  his  Lordship's  visit,  *'  that 
things  would  not  always  go  on  as  they  had 
done  lately;'*  whilst  in  the  shop  of  her  op- 
posite neighbour,  old  Jem  Barney  told  over  and 
over  again  that  '^  sorra  civil  word  did  he  getfirom 
the  Lord  all  the  while  he  was  driving  him;  but 
rascal  and  scoundreL"    Those  who  had  aided 
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in  the  bonfire  remembered  the  atrange  voice 
that  nuurred  their  merriment;  and  though 
they  scarcely  yentored  to  talk  much  of  it,  they 
told  tale  after  tale  of  the  Benshee/  whose 
^  never  boded  good  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
^e,  and  many  returned  at  night  sad  and 
^OQghtinl  to  their  wretched  cabins,  who  in 
^  morning  had  swelled  their  landlord's  train^ 
exulting  in  the  prospect  of  better  days. 

3%e  scarcely  defined  prejudice  that  was  thus 
excited  against  Lord  Henry,  rose  like  the 
small  black  cloud  in  the  horzion,  in  which 
none  but  a  prophet's  eye  could  discern  the 


*  Amongst  the  well-known  superstitions  of  the 
Iiish  one  of  the  most  general  is  the  belief  in  the 
Benshees,  or  inyidble  female  sprites,  who  continually 
horer  oyer  the  residences  of  the  ancient  families, 
and  by  melancholy  howls  and  yells  give  intimation 
of  any  approaching  misfortune  to  the  objects  of 
their  care ;  and  there  is  hardly  an  old  family  in 
Ireland  which  is  not  supposed  to  hare  an  hereditary 
protector  in  its  own  peculiar  Benshee. 
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future  torrent.  The  next  time  Lord  Henry, 
accompanied  by  his  constant  attendant,  Mr. 
Dogherty,  pursued  bis  ride,  he  was  more 
pleased  than  surprised  at  the  diminution  of 
the  crowds  which  at  first  had  followed  him,  till 
by  degrees  ^'  gentlemen"  were  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  country  almost  unnoticed. 

Whenever  Lord  Henry  accidentally  stopped 
at  the  cabins  of  those  who  were  partizana  of 
Hamilton,  he  was  received  with  sullenness 
and  supineness,  which,  though  in  truth  pro- 
ceeding from  despair,  he,  from  Mr.  Dogfaerty's 
commentaries,  attributed  either  to  the  way- 
ward barbarism  of  the  Irish  in  general,  or  to 
the  uncivilized  bigotry  of  the  individual  Bat 
whenever,  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Doghert;  or 
Mr.  Bourke  conducted  him  to  any  that,  like 
Mrs.  Macauley,  professed  cause  of  complaint 
againbt  Hamilton,  as  their  stories  under  the 
protection  of  these  guides  were  listened  to 
with  complacency,  the  encouragement  gave 
unusual  docility  to  their  manners  whioh  en- 
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forward  to  meet  hw;  and  though  the 
'^^"V^ants  oocajned  one  portion  of  the  hall^  and 
^^^^I'ci  Henry  entered  at  another,  he  contrived 
^howj    to     prevent     her    further    utter- 


X^K>rd  Henry  was  unfeignedly  glad    to  see 

^^      unexpected  guest ;  and  scarcely  stopping 

^^^   Answer  or  make  any  observation,  led  him 


"^he  drawing-room,  where  Lady  Henry  was 
"^-i^ding  pale  and  motionless.     She  too,  was 
^i^^ially  surprised ;  and  as  she  held  out  her  han  1 
^^    ^reloome  him,  hastily  exckimed, 

*^0h!    Damley,  is  it  you  I    I  thought  it 
^^^^^ht  have  been  Walter  Hamilton  !'* 

*IX!1ie  scowl  with  which  Lord  Henry  turned 

^^     her,  was  unnoticed  by  Damley  ;   and  his 

^^^TdAip  instantaneously  recovering   himself, 

^^"^^mt  least,  so  far  as  to  speak  in  an  indifferent 

^'^c,  observed, 

^  You  did  expect  Mr.  Hamilton,  then.  Lady 

^^nry  ?    I  did  not— but  I  shall  be  glad  to  sec 

VOL.  IL  C 
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'^  He  Is  at  present,  at  Ballymore  House — 
but  he  has  promised  to  meet  me  in  town/'  said 
Darnley. 

"  In  town  ?  Oh !  that  accounts  for  it.  I  no 
longer  wonder  the  ladies—or  I  should  rather 
say,  Lady  Henry,  was  so  anxious  to  go  there 
—  but  come,  Darnley,  let  me  shew  you 
your  room  —  dinner  will  soon  be  on  the 
table?" 

What  was  there  in  Jane's  countenance,  as 
she  looked  at  Darnley  during  Lord  Henry's 
speech,  that  made  his  eyes  dance,  and  his  sun- 
burnt cheek  look  ruddier  ? 

What  was  there  in  Ellen's  h3art  that 
cautsed  that  long  drawn  sigh,  as  the  gentle- 
men left  the  room  ?  Jane  saw  there  was  deep 
borrow  there,  a  grief  that  drew  the  trembling 
tear-drops  to  her  eyes. 

She  felt  that  one  word  of  sympathy  would 
have  caused  those  tears  to  fall— and  that 
•Lord  Henry  would  have  but  misconstrued 
ihcm. 
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And  80  with  all  a  woman's  tact  she  gra- 
*iaUy  withdrew  Lady  Henry's  attention  to 
the  arrangements  of  her  guest's  apartments. 
She  reminded  her  of  some  trifling  household 
^^ty,  the  ordering  a  fire— the  postponing  dinner 
*it  mattered  not  what,  and  when  Ellen,  with  the 
fondest  affection  kissed  the  fair  girl's  cheek, 
she  stopped  not  to  question  whether  the  kiss 
^88  one  of  gratitude  or  of  congratulation — at 
that  moment,  the  sisters  were  all  in  all  to  each 
other. 

It  80  happened  that  Darnley  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  particularly  to  Jane  that 
evening;  and  at  breakfast  the  next  morning, 
she  contrived  to  be  so  fully  occupied  as  de- 
P^fy  hostess,  and  then  so  suddenly  left  the 
^^^  that  she  again  disappointed  him, 

^ut  hers  was  the  innocent  coquetry  of  dif- 

fi^ience,  not  the  wile  of  artifice.     She  knew 

^•^y  he  had  come  to  the  home  of  her  brother- 

^'^law'-and    she    knew    too,    her  own  senti- 
c  3 
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ments  as  well  as  his — so  [before  another  day 
had  passed,  Darnley  told  Lord  Henry  he  was 
the  happiest  of  men,  and  Ellen  had  helped  Jane 
to  decide  whether  she  was,  or  was  not,  equally 
to  be  congratulated. 

^^  Yes^  dearest  Jane,  you  have,  indeed,  every 
prospect  of  happiness.  Your  acquaintance 
with  Darnley,  has  grown  with  your  growth — 
his  love  for  you  has  stood  the  test  of  time 
and  absence- -he  is  the  friend— the  favourite  of 
our  beloved  father*-his  country  is  yours— and 
above  all,  Ireland  is  not  to  him  a  land  of  ban- 
i::hment.*' 

The  smile  on  Jane's  lips  waned,  as  thusuncon- 
sciously,  poor  £llen  contrasted  her  bright  proa- 
pectswith  her  own;  and  the  tears  which  streamed 
from  her  eyes,  calmed  somewhat  the  con- 
tending feelings  that  agitated  her  bosom.  But 
then  succeeded  the  all  engrossing  subjects  that 
such  a  change  in  her  future  station  naturally  in- 
duced. 
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^Bot  I  have  told  George,'^  said  Jane, 
tigsAj  rejdymg  to  an  almost  unexpressed  wish 
of  Ellen  ;  ^  that  nothiog»  dear,  would  tempt 
Qe  to  leave  you  -^  till  —  till  —700  know 
when." 

And  the  blushes  of  both  were  hidden  in  the 
BQtotl  embrace. 

But  the  brightest  sun  will  bring  a  sha- 
dow. 

Theee  few  happy  days  fled  too  rapidly.    It 
was  arranged  that  when  Jane  left  Oxfordshire, 
Dtmlej  should  return  to  Ireland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accelerating  the  settlements  and  other 
neceaeary  arrangements  for  their  marriage ;  and 
Jane,  as  she  afterwards  remarked,  wondered 
tiist  she  had  never  before  felt  so  sorry  after 
parting  from  biou 

But  her  grief  was  transitory ;  her  happiness 
promised  to  be  permanent  ;  and  Ellen  was 
often,  during  their  journey,  won  back  to  cheer- 
fulness in  witnessing  her  innocent,  yet  maidenly 
gaiety. 
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And  Lord  Henry?  Alas  I  no  change  of 
time  or  place  altered  the  gloomy  tenor  of  hia 
thoughts.  When  EUIen  was  sad,  his  tortured 
Ikncy  deemed  she  was  regretting  the  indi»* 
soluble  tie  that  bound  her  fate  to  his.  If  she 
were  gay,  he  smiled  in  scorn  as  he  remembered 
that  she  expected  to  meet  TV  alter  Hamilton 
in  London.  It  seemed  as  if  the  demon  that 
was  lashing  him  onwards  assumed,  by  turns, 
every  different  shape  that  could  the  speediest 
drive  him  to  despair. 
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CHAPTEK   IL 


MORNING  VISITERS. 


"I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company, 
^ee  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad 
,^^Ji  living  dully  sluggardiz'd  at  home, 

^ar  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness." 
Two  0€nUemen  of  Verona, 


^'^  first  Jane  was  disappointed  in  London; 

no^  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  stranger, 
o^tiated  into  the  cabalistic  spell,  that  binds 
^  many  victims  to  the  shrine  of  pleasure  in 
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that  gorgeous  temple,  should  find  it  at  fint 
a  heartless  scene.  In  it  the  mind  and  body 
are  alike  hurried  onirard  by  a  whirlwind  of 
excitement ;  there  is  no  paose  for  thought,  no 
resting-place  for  sentiment;  surprise  is  sub- 
stituted for  gratification,  and  whilst  all  pre- 
vious habits  are  overturned,  there  is  no  leisure 
for  the  substitution  of  others. 

In  London  the  present  is  the  only  tense  in 
life^  and  it  is  not  till  satiety  petrifies  the  mind, 
and  the  intoxicati(m  of  novelty  subsides,  that 
reflection  slowly  applies  the  test  to  gaiety, 
and  enquires,  has  it,  indeed,  been  happiness. 

Jane  O'Dwyer  had  never  before  inhabited 
any  town,  and  her  ideas  of  a  London  house 
were  formed,  in  point  of  local  extent,  on  a 
calculation  of  the  multitudinous  rooms  of 
Dwyorstown,  and,  in  point  of  elegance,  on  the 
splendid  apartments  of  Damley  Court. 

But  neither  of  these  models  suited  the  house 
which  Lord  and  Lady  Henry  Masnng^r  had 
token  for  the  season.    It  would  have  beta  ae 
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'^possible  for  the  lower  apartments  to  have 

ruined  one-fiftb  of  Mnu  O'Dwyer's  house- 

b(Ai  as  it  would  have  been  for  the  drawing- 

'^tm  to  have  held  half  the  oouches  and  tablet 

^t  were  stationary  in  Lord   Fermanagh's 

^tu^arj ;  yet  it  was  considered  as  good  a  two^ 

'^^^omed  house  as  any  in  Groevenor-street,  and 

J<ia^  the  sort  of  habitation  that  an  Englishman 

^'^Us   oomfortaUe^  and    a    Frenchman,  con- 

^^OQptible.    Nor  were  the  streets  of  London 

*^  ^1  what  she  had  expected  to  find  them. 

^e  the  political  prejudices  of  the  Irish  what 
tA^y  may,  their    natural  prejudices  are    de- 
^^dedly  in  favour  of  everything  that  is  English^ 
^^^^08,  in  particular,  all  Ellen's  descriptions  of 
^^^^ondon  had  been  written  in  the  most  glowing 
^^rrns,  her  sister's  anticipations  were  far  be- 
yond any  reality,  brick  and  mortar,  or  even 
^oman  cement,  could  have  presented. 

The  principal  points  of  superiority  in  which 
Wdon  excels  all  other  dties,  are  precisely 
^oee  of  which  a  stranger  can  be  no  competent 
G  5 
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judge,  for  its  extent  is  proved  by  being  beyond 
the  reach  of  casual  observation.  Its  popula- 
tion is  not  to  be  divined  by  the  mere  fre* 
quenters  of  the  West  End ;  nor  are  the  splen- 
dour and  refinement  of  the  upper  classes  to 
be  estimated  by  its  few  dreary  inhabitants 
during  the  gloomy  months  before  Christmas. 

Poor  Jane  O'Dwyer,  in  her  despondency,  often 
asked  herself  ^^  is  this  really  London  ?''  as 
morning  after  morning  passed,  and  found  her 
either  listlessly  gazing  out  of  the  front  window 
at  muddy  streets  and  dripping  passengers,  or 
driving  about  in  mid-day  darkness  amongst 
faces  to  which  she  could  give  no  names,  and 
places  whose  designations  she  could  never  re- 
member. 

When  foreigners  firdt  go  to  London  they  are 
u:iually  hurried  from  one  exhibition  to  another 
till  the  very  multiplicity  of  shews  is  con- 
founded in  their  memories:,  but  this  pleasing 
probation  fell  not  to  Jane's  share. 
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Lord  and  Lady  Henry  had  long  been  blaze\d 
on  all  the  sights  of  town,  and  if  It  had  not 
been  so,  ad  Ellen  was  too  unwell  to  bear  the 
fatigue,  which  lion  hunting  would  have  occa- 
sioned her,  Jane  stedfastly  refused  to  take 
her  brother-in-law  where  it  was  evident  his 
inclinations  did  not  lead  him. 

Thus  all  her  gaieties,  and  even  the  selection  of 

her  trousseau,  were  postponed  till  after  her 

sister's  confinement,  or  at  least  till  the  Duchess 

of  Wynstanley  came  to  town—and  she  and 

Lady  Henry  sat  working  baby's  caps,  or  read- 

iug  out  new  novels  in  Grosvenor  Street,  as 

quietly  and    uninterruptedly    as   they   might 

have  done   at  Loughnamore ;   yet  this  really 

tccu  London  in  December. 

*^  And  this,"  again  thought  Jane,  ^^  is  the 
life  for  which  Ellen  has  given  up  all  that  once 
made  her  happy.     Well  I  give  me  Ireland,  and 
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hilarity  in  preference  to  all  the  petrifying  pom- 
posity of  aristocratical  solitude/' 

And  this  aristocratical  aolitiide  was  aa  aedn- 
lously  maintained  as  the  fiunily  oompaotor  Holy 
Alliance,  for  most  of  the  very  few  ladiea^  that 
were  of  Lady  Henry'a  6et|  really  in  town  in 
December,  would  have  considered.it  a  breach  of 
privilege  to  acknowledge  their  being  00,  and 
as  Lady  Henry  Masainger  wished  for  the  pre- 
sent  to  avoid  all  dis8i[)ation9  she  formed  no 
exception  to  this  general  rule. 

But  it  was  not  so  with  Lord  Henry.  It  ia 
true  be  now  found  himself  differently  drcum- 
stanced  from  what  he  had  ever  been  before. 
When  he  was  last  in  town  the  chains  of  matxi* 
mony  seemed  formed  but  of  links  of  roses ;  then 
his  lovely  bride  had  gaily  and  gladly  ao- 
companied  him  everywhere,  and  the  brilliinoy 
of  her  appearance,  and  the  number  of  her  vo- 
taries had  thrown  a  reflected  lustre  on  him  aa 
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her  inubandi  to  whidi  he  bad  been  far  from 


Fadiion  ia  at  any  time  no  bad  auxiliary  to 
™^f  and  Lord  Henrjr  Mamnger  was  too 
much  a  man  of  the  world  to  undervalue  the 
Advantages  of  either.  But  now  his  position 
v>B«om6wbat  changed. 

His  vrife,  indisposed  in  health,  and  depressed 
iQ  spirits,  no  looger  shone  the  cynosure  of 
public  eyes.  To  stay  at  home  with  her  would 
^deed  have  converted  his  chains  into  fetters, 
^nd  besides  such  a  solescism  in  fashionable 
^^uette-'Buch  a  voluntary  challenge  to  the 
lidicole  of  all  his  associates,  was  rendered 
totally  unnecessary,  as  ^*  her  sister  was  with 
her." 

This  infallible  antidote,  to  all  qualms  of  con- 
^ence  or  officious  enquiries,  sufficiently  satis- 
M  his  lordship  as  to  the  propriety  of  almost 
^^irely  absenting  himself  from  his  home, 
^^^pting  when  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  give 
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dinners  to  his  male  friendSy  at  which  neither 
Ellen  or  Jane  appeared. 

Thus  (as  his  clubs  were  always  open)  the 
diversity  of  his  engagements^  and  the  differ^ 
ence  of  his  hours  from  those  of  Lady  Henry, 
occasioned  an  estrangement  that^  although  it 
came  on  so  gradually,  as  to  be  scarcely  percep- 
tible at  first,  finally  amounted  almost  to  a 
separation. 

By  degrees,  even  the  time  of  his  return 
home  at  night  became  later  and  more  uncer- 
tain, and  often  after  Jane  had  dissuaded 
her  sister  from  sitting  up  for  him,  to 
the  evident  derangement  of  her  own  health, 
she  heard  the  well  known  sound  of  his 
horses'  feet  trot  briskly  up  to  the  door,  and 
stop  with  the  short,  well-trained  halt  to  which 
her  ear  had  become  familiar,  and  then  tarn 
away  to  their  stables,  as  the  watchman  told 
the  hours,  not  of  the  night,  but  the  morning. 
But  Ellen  affected  never  to  know  when  Loid 
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Henry  returned,  for  on  these  occaeiondy  osten- 
sibly to  prevent  her  from  being  disturbed,  he 
was  always  admitted  by  Toutfait,  to  an  apart- 
ineot  oa  the  ground  floor,  and  Jane  even  fan- 
cied that,  in  numner,  his  politeness  and  atten- 
^&  to  his  wife  encreased  in  the  same  ratio 
that  his  pleasure  in   her  society  appeared  to 


Had  it  therefore  not  been  for  Jane's  corres- 
pondence with  Darnley,  her  days  in  London 
woold  have  passed  but  mournfuilj^^his  letters 
however  gave  her  unmixed  pleasure — not  only 
from  the  many  efiusions  of  affection  which 
"^^7  contained —but  from  the  continued  proofs 
^^J  gave  that  his  tastes— his  habits — his  pur- 
^U  were  similar  to  her  own* 

Scarce  a  post  ekpsed  without  bringing  a 
detail  of  some  visit  Darnley  had  paid  to 
^''^yerstown,  where  her  parents,  and  especially 
^  father,  had  welcomed  her  future  husband 
^  a  beloved  son* 
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At  other  times  Darnley  would  describe  some 
cotter's  cabin  he  bad  rebuilt^some  of  her 
own  pensioners  be  bad  seen  or  visited,  and 
as  she  read  these  passages,  and  reflected 
on  his  generous,  feeling  character,  her  heart 
overflowed  with  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  the 
happiness  apparently  in  store  for  her. 

It  is  true,  at  times,  Darnley  expressed  bitter 
impatience  at  the  necessity  for  his  protracted  ab- 
sence, and  even  some  mortification  at  Jane's  firm 
and  continued  refusal  to  name  the  time  for  their 
nuptials  to  be  consummated,  or  even  to  hare 
their  engagement  publicly  acknowledged.  Bat 
her  daily,  nay  hourly  enoreasing  anxiety  on 
the  subject  of  Lady  Henry's  health  was  unfi^F- 
tunately  but  too  strong  a  motive  for  her  con- 
tinued procrastination  of  both.  Even  the 
pleasing  toil  of  purchasing  her  wedding 
clothes,  was,  as  we  have  said,  delayed  till  the 
time  when  she  fondly  hoped  her  beloved  sister 
would  have  health  and  strength,  and,  above 
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•U,  Bpirito   to    aid    her    in   the    choice    of 
them. 

Lady  FermanAgb  too  had  talked  of  the 
propriety  of  Miss  O'Dwyer  being  presented 
at  St.  James's  even  before  her  marriage — for 
tbe  Coonteas  delighted  much  in  the  privileges 
ofiaak,  however  capricious  she  might  be  in 
the  exerdse  of  them. 

Jaae  however  laughed  at  her  kind  mother- 
'Q'law's  proposition,  which  Damley,  for  many 
'^Moos,  more  v^emently  opposed ;  though 
^  were  willing  to  let  Lady  Henry  suppoae 
that  to  be  the  reason  of  their  union  being  de- 
%ed,  rather  than  that  there  should  be  any 
^  of  Ellen's  supposing,  anxiety  for  her  own 
^ety  was  the  real  cause. 

But  Christmas  and  its  festivities  were  passed. 
^ttl  it  was  a  gloomy  Christmas  both  for 
Juie  and  Ellen,  and  sad  were  the  comparisons, 
^th  the  sisters,  unknown  to  each  other,  made 
Ween  it  and    those    happier    days    they 
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used,  at  that  season,  to  pass  at  Dwyers- 
town  with  their  parents. 

At  length  a  letter  from  the  Duchesa  of 
Wjnstanlej  brought  the  welcome  intelligence 
that  her  Grace  and  the  Duke  proposed  coming 
to  London  immediately :  a  singular  resolution, 
to  which  many  different  motives  had  contri- 
buted, though  one  of  the  most  imperativei  on 
the  part  of  the  duchess,  was  a  good-natured 
wish  to  be  with  Lady  Henry,  whose  letters 
betrayed  an  evident  depression  of  spirits, 
though  Ellen  was  herself  scarcely  conscioos 
of  having  made  such  a  confession  even  by 
implication. 

This  news  was  more  welcome  to  Lady 
Henry  than  it  was  to  her  lord,  and  it  was 
therefore  with  pleasure  that  Jane  (me  morn- 
ing received  a  message  in  her  own  room  inti- 
mating that  the  duchess  was  down  stairs,  and 
wished  to  be  introduced  to  her. 

The  duchess  of  Wynstanley  was,  above  M 
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Others,  the  person  in  England  of  whom  Lady 
Henry  had  oftenest  spoke  in  terms  of  gratitude 
^d  r^ard;  and  had  Jane  followed  the  impulse 
of  her  own  warm  heart,  she  would  almost  have 
embraced  the  person  who  had  shewn  most 
landness  to  her  <'  darling  Ellen/' 

But  English  manners  are  not  always  the 
o^oet  prepossessing  at  first. 

Jane  ran  down  stairs  so  fast  that  she  was 
^ost  out  of  breath  when  she  reached  the  draw- 
ug^room,  and  she  never  remembered  that  her 
^  was  quite  out  of  curl,  till  she  had  got  to  the 
Quddle  of  the  folding  doors,  and  then  there  was 
Bomething  in  the  attitude  of  her  Grace  that  re- 
^^^Ufid  all  her  recollections.  She  made  a  half 
<^<>ft8ey — at  once  awkward  and  haughty  —and 
whilst  8he  blushed  up  to  the  ears,  she  never 
'ooked  more  lovely  or  less  fashionable. 

Ojposite  to  the  folding  doors  a  couch  was 
turned  round  to  the  fire,  its  head  to  the  wall, 
^d  its  back  to  the    windows,  and    on    this 
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ooac)i  Ellen  was  reclining  at  full  length,  ai 
beautiful,  but  pale  as  a  marble  statue. 

The  sofa  table,  with  its  flowers  and  its  work- 
boxes,  had  been  carelessly  displaced  by  the 
duchess^  who  had  installed  herself  in  one  of 
those  immense  fauteuils  that  have  back  cushions 
and  side  cushions,  and  all  other  appendages 
of  fire-side  luxury. 

She  was  habited  in  velvet,  and  the  fonred 
cuffs  that  scarcely  allowed  the  tips  of  her 
French  gloves  to  be  seen — and  the  square 
toeed  bottes  de  maraquin  that  scarcely  touched 
the  fender  they  seemed  to  rest  upon— and 
the  enormous  black  chantilly  veil  that  was 
thrown  back  over  a  bonnet  of  no  ordinary  di- 
roensioDSi  altogether  formed  an  amplitude  in 
costume  that  was  in  itself  imposing. 

But  the  duchess'  reception  of  Jane  was  atill 
more  forbidding. 

The  fire-screen  was  displaced  from  befine 
her  face,  and  held  dangling  in  her  left  hand, 
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wbibt  nothing  interfered  with  the  determined 

"<^tio7  with  which  her  Ghrace  condescended  to 

^^v&ine  her  new  acquaintance ;  her  bow  of  sa* 

Itttation  was  eo  sl^ht  that  it  entirely  escaped 

^O'Dwyer's  notice,  and  after  the  sound  of 

^en'8  few  words  of  introduction   had   died 

Bwaj,atotal  silence  prevailed,  whilst  Jane  slid 

loto  a  chair  for  a  moment  as  abashed  as  if  the 

duchess  of  Wynstanley  had  been  the  person 

^^  the  world  she  had  kast  wished  to  become 

•cquainted  with. 

'^How  do  you  like  London  ?" 

''Not much, ma'am,"  was  the  brief  cateohismi 

like  a  minute-gun,  sent  to  mark  rather  than 

'^^tbe  silence.    Then  another  pause  sue- 

^^eded ;  and  then  the  Duchess  almost  turned  her 

^  to  Jaae,  and  b^an  to  talk  to  Lady  Henry 

^t  a  dozen  people,  that  Miss  ODwyer  had 

iieTer  heard  of,  with  such  engrossing  interest 

^  poor  Jane  appeared  to  be  totally  forgotten 

by  hoth,  and,  at  last,  with  her  eye-balls  filled 
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with  tears— and  her  heart  burstiog  with  mor- 
tification, ehe  rose  from  her  seat,  and  glided 
(still  unnoticed)  to  the  adjoining  room,  where 
she  took  up  her  old  station  at  the  front  window, 
apparently  gazing  at  the  passengers,  who,  in 
facty  she  hardly  noticed,  as  she  mentally  re- 
flected on  the  different  welcome  she  would 
have  given  to  the  Duchess  had  she  been  a 
stranger  in  Ireland. 

Perhaps  it  was  wrong  for  Ellen  thus  to 
neglect  her  sister  on  the  first  opportunity  that 
had  occurred  of  introducing  her  to  any  of 
Lord  Henry *s  family;  but  she,  in  truth,  was 
totally  unconscious  of  any  unkindness.  She 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  Duchess  of  Wyn- 
stanly  must  like  and  admire  her  beauty,  and 
she  so  well  knew  her  Grace's  manners  and 
countenance  that  she  was  even  satisfied  that 
she  did  like  her.  Withal,  till  the  moment  of 
Jane's  entrance  into  the  room,  she  had  been 
the  subject  of  their  conversation;  and  as  in 
Ellen's  vocabulary  Jane's  name  itself  implied 
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little  short  of  perfection,  she  forgot  that  one  en- 
coungiiig  word  of  kindness  in  her  eister's 
preaence  would  have  been  as  useful  and 
»nore  gratifying  than  the  volumes  of  praise  she 
W  lavished  on  her  in  her  absence. 

Still  Jane  remained  at  the  front  window, 
lost  in  thought.     From   thinking  of  Darnley 
wd  of  how   he    would    have  protected  her, 
^^^  imagination  had  wandered  to  the  bogs  of 
^'^yerstown  :    and   she  would    have  rejoiced 
^  seeing  even  one  of  her  father's  grejhoundsi 
^^  much  did  her  heart  yearn  for  some  being  she 
^^d  caress— one  living  creature  who  would 
'^njenaber  her,  or   who    had    been  her  corn- 
Pinion  in  those  gay,  unfettered  rambles  where 
''ealth  and  happiness  were  attendants  on  her 
^epe.     So    deeply — so    painfully    were     her 
thoughts  thus  engrossed  that  she  heard   not  a 
*^ock  at    the  hull  door,  nor  the   opening  of 
Aatof  the  drawing  rooui,  nor  that  Darnley  stood 
Wde  her,  till  she  found  that  she  had  held  out 
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both  her  hands  to  greet  him,  and  that  Bhe  had 
more  than  once  exclaimed  :— 
**  Oh  I  George,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you—" 
But  all  her  recollection  was  soon  recalled; 
for  Darnley  did  not  speedily  relinquish  the 
hands  so  freely  given,  and  all  the  words  he 
could  have  used  would  not  have  told  his  hap- 
piness, at  meeting,  half  as  eloquently  as  did  his 
speaking  countenance;   but  the  fact  was  he 
did  not  utter  a  syllable,  at  least  not  one  that 
either  he  or  Jane  remembered ;  and  the  mu- 
tual joy  might  soon  have  subsided  into  mo- 
mentary embarrassment,  had  not  the  Duchess 
casually  glanced  to  where  they  stood — ^^aux 
ecotitesj^  whispered  she  with  a  nod  and  a  smile 
to  Ellen ;   and  then,  as  if  to  remind  her  old 
friend  Darnley  that  there  were  spectators  in 
the  room,  she  called  out  in  a  somewhat  ele- 
vated tone  ofvoice : — 

**Why,  Darnley,   when  did   you  come  to 
town?" 
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Aftd  With  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  regret, 
^e  remembered  the  manj  plans  of  mutual 
iappmess  im  whioh  she  had  so  often  indulged, 
ia  thinking  of  those  who  were  so  justly  dear  to 
ber. 

These  plans  were  evidently  no  longer  prac- 
ticable; and  as  she  dreaded  the  possibility  of 
Juie  cherishing  an  unretumed  regard^  it  was 
with  mimized  satisfaction,  that  Ellen  saw  the 
^presrion  which  her  aster's  loveliness  had 
^^-  on  Daroley — who,  next  to  Hamilton,  she 
^oald  have  singled  from  all  the  world  to  be 
1^  husband. 

^  habits  of  intimacy  in  which  the  two 
wmilies  had  long  lived:  and  the  probability 
^  Damley  would  principallj  reside  in  the 
Qeighboarhood  of  Dwyerstown,  seemed  to  pro- 
^,in  this  match,  the  extension  of  her  parents' 
domestic  happiness;  and  every  voice  united 
*^  giving  to  Damley  a  character,  which 
*Poke  him  worthy  of  gaining  any  woman's  re- 

m. 
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Thus  Lady  Henry  waa  not  unprepared  to 
speak  to  -Jane  on  this  subject;  and  when  the 
idlowing  morning  the  two  sisters  found  them- 
selves alone  together,  and  Jane,  blushing 
almost  to  tears,  handed,  for  Ellen's  perusal^ 
the  letter,  which  the  night  before,  Walter 
had  delivered  to  her  from  Darnley  himself — 
she  was  by  no  means  surprised  to  find  it  re- 
plete with  protestations  of  unchanging  affec- 
tion and  earnest  solicitation  to  be  allowed 
to  make  a  formal  demand  of  her  hand  to  Mr* 
O'Dwyer. 

'<  Well,  dearest  Jane,"  observed  Lady 
Henry,  after  a  ntoment's  pause,  '*  I  sincerely 
congratulate  you  on  your  conquest.  I  am  oer- 
tain  in  marrying  George  Darnley  you  would 
ensure  your  owu  happiness. 

Poor  Jane  gave  a  great  gulp,  (it  was  nothing 
like  a  sigh).  But  though  she  tried  to  laugh, 
the  tears  rolled  down  her  burning  cheeks,  as 
she  replied, 

<'0h!    no   indeed,    Ellen,    I    shall    bea^ 
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^'sisore  idj  own  iiappiness  by  remainiDg  as  I 

am." 

*'  A  fine  rescdution  truly  (or  a  girl  of  seven- 
teeo,and  one  very  likely  to  be  realised !  fie,  fie, 
Jane,  how  can  you  talk  so  foofisbly — I  am 
^hted  Mr.  Damley  is  not  here  to  listen  to 

yon." 

**  Bat  I  have  uAd  him  so  already — see  ! 
"«>«  is  my  answer  to  his  letter.'* 

And  poor  innocent  Jane  read  out  a  curious 
epistle  that  she  had  addressed  to  her  lover— in 
^i^ich  she  eloquently  detailed  her  thanks  for 
^  preference,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  the 
^ve  cogent  reason  for  declining  his  suit, 
'^^g  the  perusal  Lady  Henry  concealed  her 
Joules  at.  the  naivete  of  Jane's  reiusal  by  busy- 
^  herself  in  arranging  a  new  pattern  of  a 
"*^y'8  cap  in  which  she  was  then  employed. 

'*  But,  my  dearest  Jane,  you  must  not  send 
^hia  tirade  to  Mr.  Damley,  You  have  given 
^0  one  sensible  reason  for  refusing  him,  fur  as 
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to  your  determination  to  die  an  old  maid,  it 
is  ridiculotis  ;  and  certainly  if  you  are  to 
marry,  you  can  never  expect  to  meet  with  a 
man  of  higher  character  or  better  prospects 
than  George  Damley.'* 

"  And  if  I  did,'*  replied  Jane,  her  pretty 
lip  pouting  as  she  spoke,  "  it  is  a  hundred  to 
one  that  he  would  never  think  of  me.  No,  no^ 
Ellen,  I  am  quite  happy  and  contented  as  I 
am,  and  why  do  you  wish  me  to  be  other- 
wise?" 

**  But,  my  dearest  Jane,  in  the  course  of 
nature  you  will  probably  survive  our  parentsi, 
and  then  think  what  a  solitary  lot  in  life  yours 
will  be  I'* 

'*  Not  if  I  have  your  children,  Ellen,  to  love 
and  play  with. ..and  there's  Walter  Hamilton 
too — I  suppose  he  will  be  married  some  day 
or  other,"  here  she  spoke  somewhat  qaioker» 
*^  and  then  you  know  his  wife  will  be  another 
sister  to  me." 
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^'Yaa  are  a  strnnge  creature,  Jane,  with 
«U  yoor  voktiluy,  you  really  Bpeak  as  if 
y^axeaaenad  on  deliberation  without  consider- 

In  ft  moment  the  expression  of  Jane's  conn- 
teoanee  changed,  as  if  the  shadow  of  some  future 
sorrow  had  flitted  over  hen 

The  Bmile  and  the  tear  were  both  effisbced, 
^  the  deep  impress  of  thought  settled  on 
^  blow  as  she  deliberately  replied, 

*'I  have  considered,  lUlen^  I  know  thehap- 
{ttOfitt  to  which  yon  look  forward  in  being  a 
D^other.  I  £eel  bow  devotedly  I  could  love  as 
«  wife.  Bat  I  feel  too«  Ellen,  my  destiny  is 
^t  to  be  either,'^  then  abruptly  changing  the 
^obamity  of  her  tone,  she  jumped  up^  and 
I^yfiiUy  putting  one  arm  round  Ellen's  neck 
^  she  affectionately  kissed  her  cheek,  she 
9^j  addedf  '^  let  me  be  happy  my  own  way, 
Nearest  Ellen,  and  one  of  my  ways  of  being 
%>py  is  loving  you  dearly — dearly — which 
Pttbaps  I  should  not  have  time  to  do  if  I  bad 
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promised  to  lov«  any  body  else.  So  if  yoo 
will  not  ask  Lord  Henry  to  frank  my  letter 
to  Mr.  Darnley,  in  order  to  make  it  look  re- 
spectable, why  your  ladyship  must  enclose 
it  to  him  yourself,  but  go  it  shalli  even  if  my 
own  hand-writing  makes  the  tour  of  the 
country  Post-offices." 

Ellen  tried  various  methods  to  induce  Jane 
at  least  to  postpone  her  refusal  of  Mn  Danr- 
ley,  even  if  she  did  not  promise  to  accept  hb 
proposals;  but  Jane  resisted  both  her  argu- 
ments, and  her  raillery  with  more  firmneas 
than  EUon  had  believed*  her  capable  of. 

*'  No,  Ellen,"  said  she,  '^  it  would  be  a  bad 
return  to  make  for  the  compliment  he  has  paid 
me  in  thus  preferring  me  to  all  other  women,  if 
I  trifled  with  his  feelings  for  an  instant  I  in- 
tend to  be  as  explicit  with  him  as  he  has  been 
with  me;  but,  as  you  are  better  versed  is 
these  matters  than  I  am,  if  yon  think  I  have 
said  anything  improper  or  micivily  yon  may 
add  a  postscript  to  my  letter,  and  that,  yoo 
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^now,  wHl  sanction   my  writinj  to  bim   at 

*^  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure,  Jane,  pro- 
dded jon  wiH  let  me  tell  my  lord." 

**  Do,  if  you  like,  Ellen,  for  l*m  sure  he 
will  not  attend  to  one  word  you  say  to  him 
«bout  me  at  all  events.'* 

**Why  not  ?**  enquired  Lady  H^enry,  with 
an  unusual  expression  of  anger  in  her  counto- 

*^  Because  his  people  are  not  my  people, 
fiUen,  and  you  know  very  well,  though  I  don't 
^pect  you  to  confess  it,  that  if  ever  he  con- 
descends  to  look  down  from  the  height  of  his 
%uty  upon  poor  Jane  O'Dwyer  it  is  only 
^use  she  is  sister  to  his  wife,  the  Duchess 
deot  Come  now,  donH  look  cross ;  I  think 
derail  he  loves  you,  Ellen,  dearly,  and  that 
u  enough,  you  know,  as  in  good  truth  be  it 
spoken,  I  am  not  wedded  to  bis  lordship." 

^'  You  are  a  strange  girl,  Jan^,  and  I  am 
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almost  affronted  at  your  not  liking  mj  husbazicl 
better." 

'^  It  is  very  lacky  for  yoa  that  mj  fantasy  ib 
not  in  the  opposite  extreme,  aa  you  have  so 
often  told  me  that  my  disposition  no  cold 
medium  knows.  Bvt  here  he  coiaea  with  that 
eternal  Mr.  Dogherty,  I  wonder,  Ellexr, 
you  let  that  man  be  so  much  wkh  Lord 
Henry." 

'^  I  let  him !  why,  Jane,  how  could  I  in- 
terfere in  my  lord's  choice  of  his  companions?'' 
enquired  Lady  Henry,  astonished  at  the  mere 
proposition. 

^^  There  now,  Ellen,  I  told  you  it  wouU  be 
much  better  for  me  never  to  marry.  Now,  if 
I  saw  my  husband  run  into  danger  <— even 
into  the  dai^er  of  doing  a  wrong  or  a  foolish 
thing,  I  would  incur  any  risk  to  save  him 
from  it*  I  would  risk  his  displeasure— even : 
aye,  or  the  aspersi<xi  of  those  who  oould  not 
understand  me.  I  would  sacrifice  my  own  quiet^ 
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alaoit  m7  own  repatatioo  rather  than  8n£fer 
his  to  be  endangered,  and,  provided  I  really 
loied  Uniy  I  would  for  his  sake  prove  myself 
a  good  wife  even  by  seenuog  an  officious 
eic" 

^  Aad  if  yon  did  noi  love  him,  Jane  ?"  said 
Sileo,  smiling  at  the  energy  with  which  her 
^Her  again  spoke. 

'^Then  I  would  tamely  submit  to  all  his 
^prioes  till  he  had  fooled  himself  to  the  top  of 
Ua  bent,  and  when  he  had  done  so,  I  would 
fibelter  myself  under  the  reputation  of  being  a 
mild,  amiable  womau,  and  find,  perhaps,  in 
praise  I  did  not  deserve,  compensation  for  evils 

I  might  have  prevented.^ 
**  I  declare,  Jane,  you  almost  make  me  think 

I  am  not  half  as  good  a  wife  as  I  ought  to  be," 

said  Lady  Henry  timidly,  as  she  looked  in  her 

aiater'a  animated  countenance. 

^  Dear!    dear  EUcn,  who  could  think  you 

D   i 
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wrong?*'  exclaimed  Jaoe  ia  a  bunt  of  enthu' 
siastic  affection. 

^*  But  what  did  you  say  about  this  Mr. 
Dogherty  r 

*'  Only  that  I  think  him  a  very  vulgar,  dan- 
gerous man,  Ellen,  for  I  perceive  that  he  never 
looks  any  person  straight  in  the  face,  and  the 
other  day  when  he  was  saying  something  about 
road  preventmcDts,  when  Walter  Hamilton 
came  into  the  room^  Mr.  Dogherty  contra- 
dicted himself  a  dozen  times,  and  said  things 
diametrically  opposite  to  what  he  was  telling 
Lord  Henry  in  Walter's  absencCr" 

^'  I  declare  I  never  listened  to  a  word  he 
was  saying,"  replied  Ellen  in  her  usual  gentls 
voice,  ^'  and  I  thought  too,  Jane,  that  you 
were  then  only  occupied  in  making  Walter** 
dog  fetch  and  carry." 

Jane  replied  only  by  a  smile,  as  the  en- 
trance of  Lord  Henry  and  Mr.  Dogherty  in- 
terrupted the  conversatioDj  and  she,  profiting 
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I7  the  opportanity,  proceeded  to  take  her  fa^ 
vourite  walk,  or  rather  race,  round  the  flower 
g:vdeiM,  which  die  daily  visited  with  untiring 
pleasure. 

Soon  after,  Bir.  Dogherty  also  took  bis 
leave,  and  as  Jane's  letter  still  lay  on  .Lady 
Henry's  work-box,  it  served  as  an  introduc- 
tion of  the  subject  to  which  it  related. 

Lord  Henry  was  universally  pleased  at  the 

intelligence  comnmnicated  to  him  by  Ellen« 

Altfaongh  his  pride  would  never  allow  him  to 

confess  that  any   example   was  necessary  to 

saoction  his  own  marriage  with  Miss  O'Dwyer, 

yet  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  if  her  sister 

espou^d  a  man  of  such  high  qualifications  as 

Mr.   Darnley,  it  would  at  least  remove  the 

imputation  of  singularity  from  Lord   Henry 

himself,  whilst  all  his  aristocratic  prejudices 

contributed  to  render  the  connection  with  the 

Fermanagh    family,    which  such    a  marriage 

would  entaili  peculiarly  desirable  to  hinu 
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Nor  was  hie  Borprue  lesi  than  his  gratifica- 
tion on  the  occasion. 

As  Jane  had  truly  observed^  he  had  been  so 
much  engrossed  by  his  own  feelings  that  he 
had  hitherto  seldom^  if  ever,  noticed  his  siBter- 
in-law. 

But  now  the  preference  of  so  distinguished  a 
person  threw  a  brightness  round  her  particu* 
larly  favourable  to  the  discovery  of  every  merit, 
and  the  embellishment  of  every  charm ;  and 
though  scarcely  conscious  of  it  himself,  it  waa 
BufHciently  evident  to  every  other  person  that 
from  thenceforth  his  attention  to  Jane  was  leas 
capricious,  and  bis  politeness  to  her  infinitely 
less  offensive. 

However,  it  was  Lord  Henry's  first  consi* 
deration  how  best  to  ensure  the  advantages  he 
contemplated,  by  promoting,  aa  much  as  possi- 
ble, Jane's  marriage,  with  Damley,  to  which 
he  considered  her  present  rejection  of  him 
but  a  trifling  impediment^  aa  he  only  laoghad 
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At  the  leasona  she  gave  for  her  ref uaal^  as  any 
other  man  of  the  world  naturally  would  have 
^)  nor  was  EUeo  leas  anxious  than  her 
hoaband,  that  her  sister  should  inarrjr 
Dumlej,  although  all  her  motives  were  purely 


"  I  wish,"  ezdaimed  she,  as  she  thought 
that  a  separation  from  Hamilton  would  be  the 
0H)8t  likely  means  of  promoting  Damley's 
visws.  *'  I  wish  Jane  could  meet  Mr.  Dam- 
ley  in  any  other  scene  than  this^  she  would 
learo  better  to  appreciate  his  merits  by  com- 
parison with  others.'^ 

Lord  Henry  immediately  perceived  the 
value  of  this  remark,  and  that  probably  if  Jane 
accompanied  her  sister  to  London  he  would 
there  have  better  opportunity  of  accomplishing 
his  purpose ;  besides  Lord  Henry  knew  that  it 
was  desirable  Ellen  should  have  one  of  her 
fiunily  with  her  during  her  expected  confine* 
ment,  and  as  self  was  always  one  of  the 
ptinoipal  olgects  of  Lord  Henry's  considera- 
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tion,  it  assuredly  did  not  mililate  against  his 
desire^  that  Jane  should  return  with  them  to 
Ennrland,  when  he  reflected  that  her  presence 
would  necessarily  supersede  that  of  Mrs. 
O'Dwyer,  on  an  occasion  when  the  good 
lady's  experience  and  zeal  would  probably 
add  new  horrors  to  the  vulgar  miseries  of  caudle 
and  plum-cake. 

The  whole  plan  therefore  was  speedily  ar- 
ranged between  Lady  Frenry  and  her  lord: 
Ellen,  with  tears  of  gratitude  and  joy,  thanked 
him  again  and  again  for  his  considerate  pro- 
posal of  what  she  had  more  than  once  wi«»hed 
to  ask,  though,  with  her  usual  timidity,  she 
had  feared  to  mention  it;  and  while  Lord 
Henry  undertook  to  write  in  her  place  in  the 
cover  of  Jane's  letter  to  Darnley,  Lady  Henry 
ran  with  nnzious  impatience  to  repeat  hia 
invitation  to  her  sister  as  if  fearful  that  an 
hour's  delay  might  risk  the  execution  of  a 
plan  she  already  felt  essential  to  her  happinest. 
Nor  was  Jane  less  delighted  at  th%  propoaal* 
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Whether  the  volatility,  which  hitherto  had 
been  her  only  characteristic,  induced  her  to 
enjoy  with  entbusiasm  the  prospect  of  sceoes 
80  new  to  her —whether  the  strong  sense  which 
u  yet  lay  dormant  io  her  character  led  her 
to  seek  diversion  to  feelings  she  already  had 
become  conscious  of — whether  the  love  she 
bore  to  Ellen,  which,  since  their  daily  inter- 
course, had  acquired  all  the  intensity  and 
force  of  Jane's  own  ardent  mind,  or  whether 
i^  was  that  either  or  all  of  these  motives  oc- 
c^ioned  her  elation  of  spirits,  certain  it  is 
^t,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  the  invita- 
tion  was  accepted  with  an  exuberance  of  joy 
^bat  seemed  almost  as  a  transcript  of  infan-* 
tuie  happiness ;  and  although  it  had  previously 
^n  settled  that  Lord  and  Lady  Henry  should 
"■^tum  to  Dviyerstown  before  they  took  their 
final  departure  from  Ireland,  yet  the  impati* 
ence  of  the  two  sisters  would  not  allow  the 
'^uest  for  their  parents'  sanction  to  this  plan 
to  be  so  long  postponed,  and  the  same  post 
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took  a  triple  petition  to  Mr.  and  Mr^. 
O'Dwyer^  that  alao  conveyed  Jane'e  answer  to 
Mr.  Damley. 

But;  if  ladies'  own  poatscripta  have  been 
ere  now  Bupposed  occasionally  to  contradict 
the  substance  of  the  autographs  to  which  they 
are  appended^  that  charge  of  inconsistency 
might  with  equal  justice  have  been  applied 
to  the  packet  which  poor  Jane  intended  should 
have  conveyed  her  irrevocable  refusal  of  Mr. 
Darnley,  for  in  the  envelope  Lord  Henry 
took  care  to  insert  as  many  antidotes  to  that 
refusal  as  he  could  possibly  think  oL  He  de- 
scribed Jane's  denial  as  the  mere  common 
caprice  of  coquetry,  in  which,  on  such  occasions, 
all  young  ladies  held  themselves  privileged 
to  indulge.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  Lord 
Henry  ridiculed  the  very  unsubstantial  reasons 
which  alone  Miss  O'Dwyer  had  ventured  to 
adduce  for  the  conduct  she  had  chosen  to 
adopt,  adding  an  assurance  from  Lord  Ueary, 
^^  that  she  could  have  pretended  no  other  at  h« 
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bd  her  aister's  aothority  for  aaeertlng  that 
no  rival  suitor  was  opposed  to  Darnley/'  aad 
as  his  lordship,  with  all  the  rest  of  Julias 
O'Dwyer's  family  at  Loughnamore,  concurred 
in  wishing  his  success ;  he  concluded  by 
inrging  him  not  to  despair,  but  to  po::tpone 
fiirther  solicitations  till  they  should  meet  in 
I^doD,  whither  he  trusted  Miss  O'Dwyer 
would  aocompany  him  and  Lady  Henry  in  a 
▼eiy  short  time. 

These  consolatory  lines,  and  some  similar  in 

poiport  from  Walter  Hamilton,  to  whom  both 

Baroley  and   Ellen  had    communicated    the 

tenor   of   the   correspondence,   were  at   first 

scarcely  sufficient  to  console  Daroley  for  the 

disappointment  which  Jane's  answer  occasioned 

hiuL      But  if  in  common  occurrences  hope 

is  the  last  feeling  that  abandons  the  human 

breast;  it  is  peculiarly  the  guardian  angel  that 

would,  if  possible,  avert  everything  of  doubt 

or  sorrow  likely  to  wound  a  heart  that  truly 

loves.    Besides  Darnley's  character  was  natu- 
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rally  hopeful  and  prone  to  happiness.  Except 
in  his  unrequited  attachment  to  Jane,  be  had 
hardly  ever  known  a  sorrow;  placed  by  the 
caprice  of  fortune  on  a  pinnade  of  prosperity, 
the  world  lay  at  his  feet  as  if  gilded  only  with 
the  beams  of  joy ;  and  though  in  a  moment 
of  despondence,  as  the  doubt  of  her  r^ard 
flashed  on  his  mind^  be  might  talk  of  endless 
misery  and  despair,  yet  in  truth  those  words 
brought  with  them  but  vague  and  imperfect 
ideas.  His  visions  were  of  love  and  happi- 
ness, and  he  looked  on  futurity  only  through 
the  golden  prism  of  a  happy  mind. 

As  Lady  Fermanagh  had  long  been  the 
confidante  of  her  son's  passion  for  Miss  O'Dwyer 
it  was  to  her  he  first  communicated  her  un- 
expected answer.  If  it  be  true  that  a  wo* 
man*s  tenderness  is  a  solace  to  every  care,  it 
may  be  because  her  gentleness  repels  each  irri- 
tating feeling,  and  even  in  doubting  the  ex- 
istence of  the  ill,  finds  the  balm  essential 
to  its    cure — so  it    was    in    this    iostanoe; 
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Lady  Fermanagh  could  not  believe  that 
her  Darnley's  merits  conld  fail  to  win 
Mard;  and  as  a  woman  of  the  world  she 
knew  enough  of  human  nature  to  believe, 
that  if  Jane's  heart  was  really  disengaged 
there  was  no  cause  for  Damley  to  despair.  Her 
▼<Hce  therefore  united  with  the  glad  prognos- 
tics contained  in  Lord  Henry's  envelope; 
sod  with  these  commentaries,  even  in  re-perus- 
ug  Jane's  own  letter,  Damley  allowed  him- 
>df  to  hope  that  she  might  yet  be  won. 

Having,  in  general  terms,  attained  his  fa- 
ther's sanction  to  his  wishes,  he  determined 
^ith  the  precipitancy  of  youth  to  lose  no 
time  in  gaining  that  also  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
O^Dwyer,  and  accordingly  he  proceeded  to 
Dwyerstown  without  delay.  There  he  found 
the  old  couple  already  prepared  for  his  com- 
DiQiiication,  as  the  packet  from  Jane  which 
had  brought  the  invitation  for  her  to  accom- 
pany Lady  Henry  to  London,  had  also  con- 
^^yed  a  casual  mention  to  her  father  of  her 
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refosal  to  Diniley'f  pn^ioad,  aa  alio  a  longer 
letter  from  Ellen  to  Mn.  O'Dvryer,  enume- 
rating the  Tarious  advantages  of  the  match 
and  the  chancea  that  her  eister'a  liat  to  her 
might  effectually  promote  it. 

Poor  Mrs.  ODwyer's  mat4*,mal  anxieties 
were  desperately  exdted  by  thia  two«fold  in- 
telligence. 

In  the  first  place,  the  whole  tone  of  Lord 
Henry's  letter  convinced  her  that  her  long 
cherished  hope  of  superintending  his  Lord- 
ship's nursery  was  at  an  end,  and  as  the  pos- 
sibility of  Jane  being  one  day  a  Countess 
was  equally  astounding,  an  awful  confusion 
arose  in  the  good  Lady's  mind  between  baby- 
linen  and  bridal  favours. 

''  Bless  me,  where  will  it  end  I"  ezdaimMi 
she  at  last  to  her  husband,  as  she  sat  at  her 
knitting  beside  liim,  having  remained  silent 
some   minutes   longer  than   was    her    uaua 
custom. 

'*  Och  Jenny,  if  you'd  only  keep  it  on  yon* 
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bee  you  would  not  alwajs  be  botheriog 
after  it." 

'*  And  isn't  it  a  good  dandling  I'd  give  it 
the  darling,  if  I  had  it  bot  once  there," 
gWTely  replied  Mrs.  O'Dwyen 

**  Dandle  the  cotton  boll,  Mistress  O'  D wyer  ? 
tn)th  1  believe  the  woman's  doting." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  a  cotton  ball 
when  I'm  thinking  of  the  young  marquess 
^t  is  to  be,  and  the  wedding  clothes  that 
^ht  not  to  cost  a  farthing  under  a  thousand 
pounds  any  how." 

"Marry  the  Marquess  before  he  is  born! 
^itb  that  beats  cock-fightings  or  it's  a 
tonder." 

**  And  then  what  will  my  dear  friend  Mrs. 
(^Rara  say  in  Belfast  when  she  hears  of  this 
*cond  great  catch — my  daughter  coming  back 
I^dy  Henry  Massinger  was  almost  the  death 
of  her;  but  when  Jane  comes  out  Lady  Fer- 
«»aiiagh  it  will  kill  her  entirely— ha  1  ha!  ha! 
Ae  cratur." 
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Mr.  O'Dwjer  gave  a  great  sigh;  then 
knocking  his  hand  vehemently  against  the 
table,  he  exclaimed — 

'^  And  it's  not  a  Lord  or  a  Prince  either 
should  get  my  Jane  if  I  thought  they  woald 
take  her  away  from  her  kin  and  her  country, 
and  leave  my  old  eyes  to  be  closed  by 
strangers.  See  this  English  Lord  that  you 
married  our  Ellen  to.  He  comes  over  to  turn 
up  his  nobility  nose  at  us  and  at  our  endea- 
vours to  please  him,  and  then  he  condescends 
to  adk  my  darling  Jane  to  go  back  with  him 
to  a  land  of  stranfirertf,  where  no  one  would 
oven  sing  her  death-cry  if  bhe  was  a  corpse 
to-morrow."  And  the  agitation  of  his  feelings 
brought  tears  into  the  old  man^s  eyes. 

"  Lord,  Mr.  O'Dwyer,  how  vulgar  you  are. 
No  one  talks  of  the  Irish  howl  in  genteel 
company.  But  I  declare  there's  George 
Darnley  himself  riding  up  splashed  from  head 
to  foot.  I  hope  they  will  set  up  a  chaise 
with    a    splash-leather   in    front    like    Lord 
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's  trayelling-carriage — it  looks  so  like 
always  in  a  hurry  on  the  road  as  a 
oobleman  ought  to  be — and  then  the  Ferma- 
nagh^s  is  as  good  a  livery  lace  as  any  to  be 
Men,  though  by-the-bye  I  must  tell  them  that 
I  l^eardValencienQes  is  the  only  lace  for  night- 
cape  and  cockades." 

Bot  Mrs.  O'Dwyer's  harangue  was  wasted 
^  the  desert  air,  for  her  husband  had  gone 
^t  to  welcome  Damley  with  more  than  his 
^Qal  kindness  and  hospitality. 

Xhe  love   that   young   man    bore    to    his 

^^ling  Jane  was  alone  a  passport  to  her  fond 

^tiler's  heart.     Besides,  Darnley's  own  merits 

^*d  long  before  obtained  Mr.  O'Dwyer's  par- 

^^  regard,  and  he  had  often  in  his  inmost 

**^Oughtfl  confessed  thai  next  to  Walter  Ha- 

*^*ilton  he  would  prefer  George  Darnley  as  a 

^^i^in-law   to  all  the  world,  whilst  Walter's 

^^^^nest  advocation  of  Darnley's  suit  convinced 

^^^  (what  indeed  Mr.  O'Dwyer  had  previously 
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observed)  that  Hamilton  fell  no  wish  to  rival 
his  friend. 

With  these  prepossessions  in  Damley's  fa- 
vour, it  was  therefore  no  difficult  matter  for 
him  to  procure  from  the  old  gentleman  a  kind 
of  support,  even  though  Mrs.  O'Dwyer,  with 
more  zeal  than  delicacy,  advocated  his  cause 
in  his  presence,  dwelling  with  peculiar  perti- 
nacity on  the  probability  of  his  father  Lord 
Fermanagh's  dying  soon,  and  the  certainty  that 
the  eldest  brother  would  never  be  anything  but 
what  he  was— a  discarded  outcast. 

Notwithstanding  these  unseasonable  argu- 
ments, Mr.  O'Dwyer's  consent  to  Jane's  mar^ 
riage  with  Darnley  was  at  last  given ;  though 
on  two  explicit  conditions-  the  first  that  no 
force,  even  of  argument,  should  be  used  to 
induce  her  to  change  her  present  determina- 
tion, but  on  the  contrary,  that  her  own  incli- 
nations alone  should  regulate  her  conduct ;  and 
the  second,  that  if  she  did  marry  Darnley,  he 
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promiBe,  so  long  as  Mr.  O'Dwyer 
lived,  that  six  months  at  least  of  every  year 
shoold  be  spent  by  them  at  Dwyerstown. 

"  When  I'm  gone,'*  continued  the  old  man, 
**  m  be  bound  this  home  that  has  sheltered 
^J  &mily  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  for 
these  houdred  and  fifty  years,  will  be  let  fall 
to  tbe  ground  like  the  master  that  owned  it  ; 
*odthen  you,  Mistress  O'Dwyer,  will  be  one 
of  the  widows  of  Bath  I'll  engage." 

But  Mr.  O'Dwyer's  consent  to  Jane's 
Journey  to  London,  was  infinitely  more  diffi- 
^'t  to  obtain ;  and  even  tbout;h  with  a  latent 
hope  of  supplying  her  daughter's  place,  Mrs. 
0*Dwyer  did  not  urge  bis  compliance,  yet  no- 
"^'ug  would  have  softened  the  pertinacity  of 
hi8  denial,  but  Darnley's  arguments  of  the 
^Itjr,  this  '*  obstinacy"  would  appear  to 
Ellen. 

The  permission  for  this  visit  was,  therefore 
**  last,  reluctantly  given ;    and  poor  George 
*^lcy,  with  spirits  fluctuating  between  hope 
^OL.  n.  E 
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and  misery,  endeavoured  to  console  himself  by 
the  expectation  of  soon  rejoining  his  beloved 
Jane  in  the  brilliant  scenes  of   the  British. 

capital. 
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CHAPTER    IIL 


AN      EXCURSION. 


*  Itm  not  mad  i     I  would  to  Heaven  I  were, 
ftr  then  'tis  like  I  should  forget  myself— 
«  I  were  mad,  I  should  forget  my  son." 

King  John* 


*HE  aoBwers  received  by  Jane  from  her  pa- 
'cnta,  were  eminently  characteristic  of  each. 
*he  fervent  bleaeing,  and  prayers  for  her  hap  - 
P"^®8B— which  Mr.  O'Dwyer's  letter  conveyed 
~i*^^ftook  of  the  aoleiunity  of  his  usual  turn  of 
E  3 
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miDd^   whilst   they   were   expressed  in  laconic 
phrased  and  compressed  hand-writing. 

Her  mother's^  on  the  contrary,  was  diffuse 
almost  to  incoherency — her  excursive  penman- 
ship, straggling  over  a  plurality  of  sheets  of 
letter-paper-each  treble  the  size  of  the  modem 
"  palace  note."  Yet  it  was  difficult  to  say 
which  autograph  was  most  affectionate,  or  which 
most  implied  the  writer's  approval  of  Damley's 
suit. 

'*  I  wish  I  could  make  them  happy  in  every 
way — but  to  marry  him  I  it  is  impossible!" 

And  as  Jane  uttered  this  almost  unconsci- 
ously she  threw  on  her  bonnet,  and  ran  as  if 
from  her  own  thoughts,  to  enjoy  the  fresh  and 
balmy  air  on  the  terrace. 

There  were  others  too,  in  that  little  co- 
terie, on  whom  the  effect  of  Damley's  letter 
was  scarcely  less  exciting.  In  convendng 
on  the  subject  with  Lord  Henry,  Ellen, 
gradually  threw  off  much  of  the  resenn^ 
which      latterly     had     marked      her     man- 
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Aen  towards  him.     The  absorbing  interest  she 
^It  m  her  sister's  fate,  and  the  courageous  ex- 
citement her  opening  prospects  produced,  led 
boT,  almost  unconsciously,  to  lay  open  all  her 
o^^n  thoughts  and  project.    At  first.  Lord  Henry 
U^tened  in  mute  attention,  scarcely  daring  to 
l^^'cathe  lest  he  should  interrupt  her ;  and   not 
^^nturing  to  look  at  her  lest  he  should  betray 
I^x«  own  agitation,  as  Ellen  rapidly,  detailed  her 
^^>  xig  cherished  plan,  that  Jane  should  marry 
^^mmilton,  and  thus  ensure  the  happiness  of  her 
^'^  ther  and  mother. 

^^But    since    that    cannot    be.*^    added   she 
^^^d  a  sigh  escaped  her. 

"  And  why  not  ?"  sternly  demanded  her 
"^^band,  throwing  a  fierce,  scrutinizing  glance 
^^^wards  her. 

A  less  severe  one  would,  probably,  have 
^^^e  her  tremble ;  now,  the  fire  in  his  eyes 
^^emed  to  lighten  the  fane  from  whence  it 
^iirst.  She  too,  for  a  moment,  calmly,  steadily 
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scrutiuized  his  countenance,  then  deliberately 
replied, 

<'  Because  Walter  Hamilton  is  insenaible  to 
my  sister's  merits." 

'*  He  is  probably  engrossed  by  the  merits  of 
some  other  woman." 

''  Yq6,  Henry,  that  I  do  believe  is  the  cause 
— I  do  believe  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
man  to  know  Jane  without  loving  her 
unless  his  affections  were  engaged  by  ano- 
ther." 

One  keen  look  on  Ellen's  truthful  coun- 
tenance, did  more  to  dispel  her  husband's 
jealousy,  than  any  protestation  of  innocence 
could  have  effected ;  and  ere  the  ioft  tones  in 
which  she  had  called  him,  **  Henry,"  died  upon 
his  car,  he  felt  his  love  for  his  beautiful  wife 
rash  with  a  fuller  tide  upon  his  heart — ^nay,  he 
hated  himself  for  having  wronged  her  even  in 
his  thoughts. 

When  frail  humanity  falls  into  crime,  we 
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ve  ttpt  to  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  our  eoul^ 
and  fkncy  the  temptation  to  which  we  yield,  or 
the  BitQation  from  whMi  we  fell  were  peon- 
liar,  and  therefore,  inevitable ;  and  that  any 
other  we  sbould  have  reGBSted.  And  so  it  waa, 
Apparently,  with  Lord  Henry  Maseinger. 

Hie  peculiar  merits  were  eociaL      In  the 
S^jpest  scenes  of  the  metropolis,  he  bad  uni- 
Anmly  been  upheld  as  the  man  of  Yeflaement, 
#^ar»exee2ZniM— fVem  his  award  tbere  was  no 
^])peal — he  was  the  arbiter  of  taste,  whose  ap- 
C^rofal  was  necessary  to   the   success  of  all 
^^«|Nnuits  fox  fashionable  renown ;    and  conse- 
quently,    an    independeaoe   of  Us    opinion 
-^seemed  as  strange  as   a  competitioo  with  his 
X>wn    individual    superiority  would  have  ap- 
^^leared  impossible ;  but  in  the  solitude  of  Lough- 
^iam«»e,  both  these  prerogatives  were  hourly 
invaded. 

In  his  fliet  interview  with  Walter  Hamilton, 
\t  had  felt  instmctively  that  he  was  in  all 
respects  independent  of  him  —  nay,  though 
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Lord  Henry  scarcely  conftssed  it  to  himself^  he 
knew,  that  in  the  scale  of  popularity,  Hamil- 
ton,  in  that  neighbourhood,  stood  higher  than 
his  Lordship  did. 

Walter  could  speak  from  experience  of  the 
hospitalities  of  many  neighbours,  who  had 
never  given  Lord  Henry  the  opportunity, 
even  of  acquaintance,  whilst  in  the  intimacy 
of  domestic  life  scarce  a  day  elapsed  in  which 
Lord  Henry  was  not  painfully  convinced  that 
Hamilton  possessed  many  talents  and  accom- 
plishments to  which  he  could  lay  no  claim. 

Sometimes,  in  fits  of  morbid  jealousy.  Lord 
Henry  would  even  exaggerate  this  superiority, 
till  he  persuaded  himself  it  was  impossible 
Ellen  could  daily  contrast  their  merits  and 
remain  insensible  to  Walter's  pre-eminence. 
At  other  times,  the  idea  that,  notwithstanding 
all  the  excellence  of  his  rival's  character,  he 
alone  possessed,  or  ever  had  possessed  the 
affections  of  her  young  heart,  was  a  triumph 
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lie  thought  worlds  would  not  tempt  him   to 


Thisyacillation  of  mind  gave  an  appearance 
of  caprice  to  bis  conduct,  where  Ellen   was 
concerned,   that   caused  her   many  hours    of 
Ptinfiil  thought.     But  however  his  manner  or 
feelings  might  have    suffered   temporary  al- 
terations towards  her,  towards  Hamilton  they 
Iwre  one  unvarying  character,  that  each  day 
*^flied  only   to  stamp  the  deeper.     His  iron 
P^teness   was  never   suspended,   neither  was 
°^  jealous  hate.     He  counted  the  hours  of 
m  stay  in  Ireland  as  lingering  torments,  for 
^re  they  not  to  pass  in  Hamilton's  society  ? 
*o  the  world — that   world  to  which  he  had 
^^^  been  as  a  glorious   sun,   he  longed   to 
^etnrn,  as  if  in  so  doing  he  could  burst  the 
'^Q  fetters  that  now  bound  his   soul.     Alas ! 
"Ow  dared  he  promise  to  himself  that  the  evil 
P^ons  to   which    he  surrendered  a   willing 
^ve  in  solitude,  would  resign  their  victim, 
though  encircled  by  a  multitude  1 
E  6 
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It  soon  became  apparent  to  Ladj  Henij 
that  her  residence  was  not  to  be  at  Lough- 
naniore.  The  fondly-cherished  ideas  of  ex- 
tended benevolence  and  useful  exertion,  in 
which  she  had  delighted  to  indulge,  gradually 
faded  as  she  perceived  that  all  her  husband's 
prejudices  against  his  Irish  estate  acquired 
daily  additional  force. 

Though  too  proud,  and  too  sensitive  to  all 
that  concerned  him  and  his  popularity^  to 
mention,  even  to  her  sister,  anything  that 
might  seem  to  detract  from  it,  she  yet  could 
not  help  feeling  surprise,  somewhat  blended 
with  indignation,  at  the  circum^ lance  of  not 
one  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  having  viaited 
them — a  circumstance  her  husband,  as  silently 
and  more  bitterly,  also  had  remarked.  She 
was  not  aware  that  Lord  Henry's*  unre- 
strained declarations  of  his  desire  not  to  add 
to  the  number  of  his  acquaintances  at  Dwyen- 
town  had  been  retailed  with  more  or  less  ex- 
aggeration in  every  gentleman' t»  house  in  the 
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oooBtry,  and  as  now  two  SundayB  had  passed 
fluiee  thek  anrital  at  lionghnamore  without 
^  hnAy  from  the  Castle  haying  once  ap- 
peared at  the  only  church  witlun  six  miles  of 
^ai»  it  was  decreed  by  all  the   students  of 
<^ontry  etiquette,  that  Loid  and  Lady  Henry 
^iahed  to  remain  in  perfect  retirement;  and 
^oat  as  no  Tisiters  would  be  admitted,  none 
^odd  subject  themselves  to  the  afiront  of 
'^^ing  repulsed. 

Another  circum^nce  equally  unknown  to 
^llen  contributed  to  this  total  desertion  of 
^^«  party  at  the  Castle. 

There  are  no  people  in  the  world  so  aristo- 
^-^«tic  in  their  ideas  as  the  Irish.  In  truth,  in 
^*t«t  country,  a  genuine  democrat  is  almost 
^iiknown,  although  a  diversity  of  opinion  has 
^*^  now  existed,  as  to  the  comparative  merit 
^*  ^  Milesian  or  more  modern  dynasty ;  in  ad- 
^^ion  to  which,  as  all  the  minute  points  of 
Eton's  character  or  connection  is  there  inva* 
^^V>ly  canrasaed  by  all  his  neighbours,  as  is 
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the  case  in  every  other  limited  aocietyy  there 
is  uo  chance  of  any  parvenu  esci^ing  with 
impunity  —  nothing  but  an  admitted  supe- 
riority of  talent,  that  at  once  raises  the  pos- 
sessor above  all  competition,  ever  exempts  au 
individual  from  the  peine  forte  et  dure  of  these 
parocliial  inquisitions  in  Ireland,  whilst  no 
superiority  of  riches  can  purchase  indem- 
nity. 

To  be  looked  up  to  by  the  inferior  classes 
in  that  country  a  man  must  be  independent 
of  spinning-jennies  or  bank  stock.  His  char- 
ter must  be  derived  fiom  heaven  and  in 
every  sense  unalienable.  In  short,  he  must 
either  be  the  first  or  the  last  of  his  clan — either 
in  himself  a  bom  genius,  or  descended  from 
an  ancestry  sufficiently  'illustrious  to  shed  the 
reflection  of  their  glory  on  the  latest  of  their 
descendents. 

Unfortunately  the  only  companion  that 
Lord  Henry  had  selected  in  the  county  was 
ihe   before    mentioned   indeiktigaUy-oflScioas 
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Mr.  Dogherty,  who    was  too  proud  of  IhiB 

peculiar  honoar  not    to   take  every  feasible 

iQotbod  of  publishing  it.     His  character  and 

'^  aotoal  station  in  life  were  but  too  well 

biowQ  in  the  county,  to  all  but  Lord  Henry, 

<or  in  faet  no  other  gentleman    beside  his 

^idflhip  would  condescend  to  associate  with 

*  ^uireen,  or  to  patronize  a  man  whose  habits 

^^  low  dissipation,  and  vulgarity  of  manuers 

'^^^  looked   upon  with   reprobation  by  every 

^^y  but  the  person  into  whose  favour  he  had 

^    unespectedly  obtruded. 

Of  course    but    one    conclusion   could    be 

**^wn     from     this    extraordinary    intimacy ; 

^tnely,  that  either  Lord  Henry  intended  a 

^^rked  disrespect  to  the  gentlemen,  who  were 

^^1  equally  admitted  into  his  society,  by  this 

^Vnsivq  preference  of  a  person  so  infinitely 

^^ncath    them,   or   tliat  his   Lordship's   own 

^^^tes  accorded  with   those  of  the    squireen, 

^^i.th  whom  he  voluntarily  associated. 

It  was  noticed^  too,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  sel- 
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dom,  if  ever^  joixied  in  their  equestrian  excor* 
sions,  and  as  his  reputation  was  at  least  as 
decided  in  one  extremei  as  that  of  Mr.  Dog- 
hertj  was  in  the  other,  his  absence  tended  to 
confirm  the  latter  sappoditiion — little  did  Lord 
Henry  imagine  that  his  *^  agent"  would  have 
conferred  respectability  on  himself  !--»4nob  is 
the  narrow  limit  of  human  underatan£ng, 
that  while  our  visual  horizon  is  only  bounded 
by  heaven  itself,  that  of  our  intellect  is  cir- 
cumscribed within  capricious  bounds. 

Wc  inform  ourselves  of  the  actions,  and 
even  the  thoughts  of  men  in  ages  lon^^  sinoe 
gone  by,  and  we  know  not  what  to-morrow 
may  produce— nay,  more,  we  can  as  little 
probe  the  feelings  of  those  with  whom  we 
actually  converse,  as  we  can  ascertain  what 
is  passing  within  a  hundred  yards  of  us.  And 
yet  vain  glorious  man,  groping  as  a  mole  in 
eternal  night,  dares,  nevertheless,  to  despise 
his  fellow  worm. 

Lord  Henry,  as  before  observed,  noticed  wm 
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i^Uinly,  bat  as  silently,  as  EUen  did,  the  total 

*i^«€Qoe  of  all  oompamona  suited  either  to  his 

^bits  or  his  xank.    But  he  accounted  for  it,  as 

^'^Ual,  by  detracting  from  the  merits  not  of 

^^'^xiself,  bat  of  the  country  he  was  banished 

*^^      In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  brother    he 

^^^ed    distinctly  ^  there  were  none  in    the 

^^^Mjitry  that  could  be   deemed  desirable   ac- 

^^^ntance   either  for  him  or  Lady  Henry; 

"^^    had  met  a  Mr.  Dogherty,  to  be  sure,  who 

^"^^ined  a   good-natured,   inoffensive  sort    of 

*^^^:*aon,  and  had  even  been  useful  to  him  in 

^^^^ny  respects;   but  then  he  could  never  be 

^^icrated  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and 

^**^^re  was  no  reason  to  think  the  rest  of  the 

^Xsh  fentkmm  differed  from  this  specimen  of 


m."    On  the  whole  Ireland  was  a  dreadful 
^^o^ntry  I    Its  peasantry  were  all  beggars,  and 
^taa  gentry  not  half  as  well  mannered  as  the 
^*^c)pkeepcrs  in  Londcm." 

Bis  Lordship  ioigot  the  society  he  had  met 
^^^   Damley  Court,  or  rather  considered  them. 
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like  bimselfy  exotics  acddentally  transplanted 
for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  as  he  rather 
prided  himself  on  a  total  ignorance  of 
Irish  geography  he  was  perfectly  unaware 
that  the  mountains  in  which  Loughnamore 
was  situated  were  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
counties  of  Tyrone  and  Londonderry,  where 
industry,  wealth,  and  Prateitantiim  have  long 
taken  up  their  abode*  and  where  some  of  the 
finest  collections  of  Italian  paintings  and  statues, 
sufficiently  testify  the  taste  and  refinement  of 
*'  Irish  gentlemen."  But  Lord  Henry  had 
been  too  long  habituated  to  look  only  on  one 
side  of  the  medal  easily  to  credit  that  on  the 
obverse  Ireland  can  still  boast  her  harp  and 
her  laurels.  It  would  have  taken  years  to 
remove  the  prejudices,  which  for  the  whole 
course  of  bis  past  life.  Lord  Henry  had 
cherished  against  that  unknown  country, 
he  had  already  begun  to  feel  that  a  ataj  ol 
three  months  in  it  was  scarcely  to  be  e» 
dured. 
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Nor  did  his  lovely  and  obedient  wife  longer 
<>ppose  his  anxiety  to  return  to  England,  even 
^y    a    wish.     She    perceived   that   both    his 
^ixitB  and  his  temper  were    in  some  degree 
effected  by  his  protracted  sojourn  in  a  place 
^^here  neither  habitual  employment  or  casual 
^^usement    presented    itself.    Even     Ellen, 
^berefore,akno8t  without  regret,  began  to  con- 
^^CKiplate  her  departure  from  a  scene  where 
^^^t;  a  short  time  before  all  her  hopes  of  domes- 
^^  happiness  had  centered ;  and  with  something 
^^^  a  sad  presentiment  that  she  should  never 
^S^in  behold  the  lovely  landscapes  with  which 
^^^tiure  seemed  intent  to  charm  all  who  deigned 
^  look  on  them  she  prepared  to  viait  in  turn 
^«   different  points  of  view  which,  as  seen 
^^Om  the  terrace,  seemed  to    rival  each  other 
^^  the  yarieties  of  their  beauty. 

Sometimes  leaning  on  Hamilton's  arm,  and 
^^^^^5ompanied  by  Jane,  she  stood  on  the  tall 
^"^^^k  which  commanded  the  valley  and  seemed 
*o  exclude  the  world  and  all  its  turmoils  from 
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the  isolated  princiiMdity,  for  Bach  Lord 
Henry's  extensive  property  might,  without 
much  ezaggeratioDy  faaTC  beea  termed.  Some- 
timcs,  still  under  Walter's  careful  guidance, 
the  two  sisters  would  spend  hours  on  the 
lake,  watching,  and  even  copying,  the  momen- 
tary changes  in  the  view,  as  in  turn  every  Ull 
or  island  caught  a  passing  8unbean>«r  darkened 
in  the  shadow  of  a  transient  doud. 

On  one  of  these  excursions  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  the  scene,  and  the  still  more  un- 
common fineness  of  the  weather,  induoed  them 
to  prolong  their  stay  on  the  water  somewhat 
longer  than  usual  The  varied  hues  of  autumn 
threw  new  beauties  on  the  foliage  of  the 
groves ;  and  the  soft  brightness  of  the  sky 
gave  that  mistiness  which  is  the  peouKar 
feature  of  Irish  landscape.  The  aaramei^ 
sun  of  Italy  may  shine  more  radiantly,  and 
the  frosty  nights  of  England  may  give  keoov 
brightness  to  her  stars,  but  in  no  ooaniry  of 
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Borope  are  the  gloomy  tmts  of  autumn  more 
lofUy  bright— 4nore  gaily  soothing. 
Though  Erin's 

''Suis  with  doubtful  gleam 
Weep  while  ihej  rise, 

7^  the  transient  glory  of  their  meridian 
^Ae&dour  falls  on  grass  as  green  and  on  rocks 
VTiried  as  a  painter's  eye  would  love  to  look 
^Bpon;  and  if  the  ray  be  as  evanescent  as  hope 
^Mf,  it  is  perchance  the  more  exciting  from 
ita  brightness  being  fleeting  and  unsubstantial. 

But  the  mists  had  cleared,  and  the  brilliancy 
^  tnorn  was  even  eclipsed  by  the  radiant 
{lories  of  the  setting  sun,  and  still  the  sisters 
l^red  on  the  lake,  though  a  cold  wind  began 
to  ripple  tha  water  and  moan  in  the  flapping 
•ill  of  their  little  skiS: 

Walter  repeatedly  urged  them  to  return 
Wore  the  dew  of  evening  fell,  but  Ellen  was 
^  enchanted  with  the  scene  that  she  was  un- 
^'^^y  unwilling  to  abandon  it. 
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"  See,'*  said  she,  *'  how  beaatifully  the  light 
has  caught  the  tr«icery  in  that  chapel  window. 
It  seems  as  if  the  ivy  that  hangs  round  it  was 
almost  a  jewelled  wreath." 

'^  What  is  that  ruio,*'  exclaimed  Jane,  "  it  -^ 
seems  curious  and  extensive.'* 

''It  is  the  old  burial  ground  belonging  to^ 
the  family  at  Loughnamore/  replied  Walter,^ 
''  and  it  is  still  held  in  such  high  repute  by  tbe^ 
country  people  that  they  bring  the  corf  aes  o^ 
their  friends  from  many  miles  distant  to  lajT^ 
them  in  the  holy  ground. " 

Both  Lady  Henry  and  Jane  were  so  earnest 
in  their  proi)Ositions  to  visit  it,  that  all  Walter'a 
remonstrances  were  useless,  as  one  or  other 
sister  had  a  ready  answer  to  every  objection 
he  could  suggest,  and  at  last  the  amicable  dis- 
pute was  settled  by  the  boat  being  tamed 
towards  the  shore,  and  the  boatman  despatched 
to  the  castle  to  order  a  carriage  to  oonvey 
them  home  by  land,  whilst  they  meanwhile 
proceeded  to  explore  the  rain. 
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''•or  was   their   curiosity  unrewarded,    for 
^^^ing  could  be  more  picturesque  than  the 
^^^erable  scite. 

The    whole    building    was    unroofed,    and 
^88c8  of  sculptured  stone,  and  even  of  mortar, 
^^t  the  cement  of  years  had  almost  petrified, 
^y  in  scattered  heaps  in  the  long  grass  which 
*^Ow  waved  where  the  chancel  once  had  been. 
^^  a  distant  comer,  in  shade  and  obscurity  was 
^   iiewly  made  grave  ;  but  retired  and  humble 
^^  it  seemed,  the  tribute  of  love  and  grief  had 
^^^«n  offered  at  its  shrine,  for  a  rude  cross  of 
¥^led  willow  was  erected  at  the  feet,  and  at 
Its  head  a  pirland  formed  of  white  paper  and 
^hite  ribbons,  told,  as  a  tombstone  ebewhere 
Bright  have  done^  that  there  was  laid  all  that 
r^mamed   of  what  had  once  been   a  young, 
perchance  a  lovely  maiden. 

The  offerings  were  so  simple,  and  the  scene 
ao  sad  that  Hamilton  feared  it  might  depress 
the  fluctuating  spirits  of  Lady  Henry,  and 
under  the  pretence  of  shewing  her  a  spot  pe- 
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culiarly  adapted  to  the  exercise  of  her  pencil, 
he  led  her  to  the  front  of  the  chapel  where, 
seating  herself  on  one  of  the  stones^  she  re- 
sumed her  favourite  task  of  drawing,  whilst 
he,  impatient  of  every  minute's  delay,  eagerly 
directed  his  looks  towards  the  road  by  which 
he  expected  their  conveyance,  and  finding 
the  sun  was  gradually  sinking  behind  the  tower 
of  the  castle,  he  more  than  onoe  strolled  on- 
wards as  if  in  doing  so  he  could  accelerate  its 
arrival. 

No  sound  or  tidings  of  it  however  appeared, 
and  as  for  the  third  time  he  was  returning  to  his 
station  beside  Jane  and  Ellen,  he  was  aston- 
islied  to  perceive  an  old  woman,  whom  he  had 
not  before  remarked,  sitting  crouched  upon 
the  new  made  grave :  as  she  sat,  her 
knees  nearly  reached  her  chin,  and  the  hood  of 
the  tattered  cloak  in  which  she  was  doaely 
enveloped  came  so  close  down  on  her  face 
that  little,  if  any,  of  her  features  could  be  dis- 
tinguished.    Probably  Hamilton  would  have 
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P^ned  QQ  without  inking  further  notice  of  her, 
had  ahe  not  slowly  turned  towards  him,  and, 
M  as  he  came  opposite  to  her,  stretched 
oat  a  skinny  hand»  at  if  silently  beckoning  to 
^  to  approach,  but  in  that  hand  he  shud- 
^  si  perceiving  the  too  well  remembered 
^  of  deformity. 

An  sndefined  feeling  of  repugnance  rose  in 
^liter's  breast,  but  the  next  moment  all 
^er  reflections  were  absorbed  in  the  fear 
^tbe  wildness,  if  not  insanity,  of  this  extr^- 
^^^dinary  being  might  terrify  Lady  Henry,  and 
bdiemg  that  the  surest  method  of  preventing 
^  was  humouring  rather  than  exasperating 
tbebddame,  he  apparently  without  reluctance 
'^HQced  towards  her. 

For  s  minute  both  maintiuned  a  silence  that 
N  something  awful  in  it,  when  turning  her 
^  slowly  towards  the  gateway  where 
^wilh  her  sister  was  seated  with  her  back 
^  ^l^etD,  ehe  slowly  muttered  as  if  in  ineanta- 
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"  Her  place  is  amongst  the  tombs,  and  the 
graves     of    Loughnamore    are    arouad    her. 
But  they  shall  not  receive  her.     She  will  die 
in  a   land   where  none   of  her  people  live —  - 
ochone?'* 

There  was  a  melancholy  wail  in  the  Sybil's* 
voice  that  thrilled  through  the  frame,  as  shes 
spoke  in  a  low  but  audible  whisper,  whikt  thes 
reverberation  of  the  echoing  walls  gave  some — 
thing  unearthly  to  its  tone. 

Before  Walter  could  answer — ^if  aneweitf 
might  be  made — she  again  resumed, 

'Mt  is  the  sinking  sun,  and  no  other  that" 
shines  on  her,  and  it  might  pity  a  robber  tc^ 
look  on  her,  for  fair  and  soncy  ia  her  cheeks 
nnd  her  eye  has  the  dark  flash  of  yer  oun.  Ba*  ^ 
Vse  warn  yez,  Walter  Hamilton,  I'se  warn  y»  " 
as  I  did  before,  and  may  never  again,  ochon^^ 
I'se  warn  ye  to  lave  her,  for  there's  deat^-= 
now  beside  her.  See,  ain't  it  black  al]^ 
wears?" 
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'*  Hold  your  ai-omoned  tongue,  beldame! 
w  by  heavens. •.•* 

And  Hamilton,  exasperated  at  her  words, 
approached  stUl  nearer  to  her,  scarcely  consci- 
^^8  of  his  own  intentions,  whilst  his  arm  was 
^voltmtarily  raised  in  a  threatening  attitude. 
•*^t  attitude  was  an  uncontroulable  burst  of 


But  the  object  of  his  wrath  smiled  ghastly 
^  she  turned  on  him  a  look  of  fearless  intre- 
pidity. 

^  Strike,  Hamilton,  strike  if  you  will,  but 

*^^^  me,  though  it  ill  becomes  your  mother's 

*^^  to  crush  the  arm  that  she  herself  was  often 

^'^ed  on,  ochone  !   for  Jessy  O'Dwyer,  that 

***  ahould  have  left  her  creed  and  her  kin  for 

^'^y  Hamilton  that  ever  trod  Irish  ground— 

•**<!  the  curse  is  on  you,  Walter,  and  I— I  that 

^^e  carried  your  mother  to  her  cradle  and 

^'lowed  her  to  her  grave — I  am  wam'd  to 

^^^  ye,  Walter,  if  the  spell  is  not  splet  that's 

^^d  ye.    Look  out  of  the  gateway  where 

"^ou  IL  p  . 
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hhe  sits  in  the  last  beam  of  the  sun,  and  look 
on  foment  her  if  the  Castle  itself  isn't  black 
in  the  si^cht  of  Heaven,  then  look  behind  and 
about  her,  and  what  will  ye  see  but  death  and 
sorrow." 

''  Woman  !  if  woman  you  be,  I  conjure  you 
— I  command  you  to  hold  your  toni  ue, 
)r,  fit  least,  throw  your  curse  on  me  alone.** 

*'  And  it  isn't  my  curse,  Walter  Hamilton, 
Pd  give  yez,  but  blessing,  if  blessing  I  had  to 
give.      But    ochonel    ochone!    didn't    every 
blessing  forsake  me  when  I  murder'd  the  baby 
I  bore,"  then  uttering  a  wild,  faint  shriek,  and 
wrapping  her  '^loak  still  closer  round  her  head 
as  if  to  suppress  the  sound,  she  shrunk  almcwt 
from  his  view. 

Hamilton,  now  convinced  of  her   insanity. 
was  perfectly  at  a  loss  what  to  do.     If  be  leF 
her  and  returned  to  Ellen  he  feared  she  migh. 
follow  him,  and,  by  intimidating  her,  create  tb 
danger  she  had  threatened,  whilst  on  the  oth6 
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'3nd,  he  feared  his  protracted  absence  might 
^"'illj  alarm  her. 

Ere  he  decided,  the  beldame  suddenly  start- 
^  from    her  recumbent   position,  and  stood 
^^ton  the  grave.     The  hood  of  her  cloak 
'^*'  back  on  her  shoulders,  and  nothing  con- 
ned her  haggard  visage  but  a  few  long,  grey 
^ke  that  streamed  on  her  forehead. 
'*  But  once  and  again  I  warn  yez,  Walter 
^^Unilton,  from  the  Sassenagh  and  all  that  are 
^'^th  him.     1  know  wc  shall  never  meet  more, 
^^  that  the  sod  I  am  standing  on  may  soon 
^^    my  covering.     But  if  I  do  the  good  work 
^^    save  one  woman's  child — ray  own  will  not 
*^ay8  cry  after  me.     The  Sassenagh  wilf  go 
^^lore  the  haws    are  ripe,  or  the  leaves  are 
^llen  from  the  thorn  that  stands  at  the  head 
^^    my  last  bed.     And  wheu  he's  gone,  and  I'm 
^^ne,  remember   me,    Walter  Hamilton.      It 
^^O't  the  Spring  that  will  give  back  the  leaf  if 
^l^e  tree  is  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  if  yez 

^ver  forsake  the  land  ye  were   born  in,  ye' 11 
F  3 
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never    be    welcomed     by    yer   own 
There's  a  spell  winding  round  ye  to  d: 
away,  and  there's  a  fox  in  the  cover 
watching  your  going  to  spring  to  yoi 
But  go  not  the  way  of  the  stranger, 
shadow  will  be  missing  on  the  land.     M 
work  is  done,  and  my  warning  is  pvi 
the  last  word  I  say  is-— remember !" 

As  she  spoke,  she  held  up  her  witbei 
deformed  hand— but  at  that  moment 
and  piercing  shriek  proceeded  from  th 
way,  and  the  next  saw  Hamilton  sup 
Ellen,  who,  pale  and  breathless,  leaned 
arm,  while  Jane,  whose  presence  of  min< 
forsook  her,  was  at  the  same  time  end< 
ing  to  laugh  at  her  sister's  fears,  and  t 
away  the  idiot  boy,  who  bad  evidentlj 
sioned  them. 

'^  Begone,  sir,  instantly,"  ezdaimod  ^ 
stamping  his  foot,  and  at  the  aame  ti: 
aacing  Lairy  Connor  with  his  hand. 

But  his  only  answer  was  his  osoal  indi 
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*^ie  yell,  whether  betokeniog  fear  or  laughter 
*^  WA8  impossible  to  ascertaiD,  for  at  the  same 
^^Uataat  he  sprang  forward  j3n  the  road,  and 
^>*  the  most  violent  antics  and  gestures 
^^cmed  endeavouring  to  announce  the  arrival 
^^  the  carriage,  which  just  then  was  seen  do- 
^oending  the  hill. 

"  How  that  urchin  terrified  me !"  exclaimed 
l-«ady  Henry  with  a  smile,  as  if  in  apology  for 
^^«r  agitation. 

''And  no  wonder/'  observed  Jane,  who 
^ould  never  suppose  Ellen  could  do  wrong. 
^*  I  declare  he  came  upon  us  as  unawares,  as 
if  he  had  sprung  out  of  the  ground." 

^  As  soon  as  I  have  put  you  into  the  car- 
riage I  will  return  and  chastise  the  young 
rogue,  though  I  do  assure  you,  Lady  Henry, 
the  little  fellow  is  by  no  means  mischievous ; 
be  never  does  any  harm  except  sometimes 
Btartling  one  by  his  sudden  appearance." 

Again  the  idiot  yell  sounded  as  if  dose 
behind  them. 
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But  Hamilton  only  affected  to  laugb,  an^'- 
having  safely  deposited  both  sisters  in  the  cai-'*^ 
riage,  he  pretended  to  return  in  search  of  tb^ 
boy,  but  in  reality  to  send  away  the  beldame  i 
but  though  he  searched  within  and  around  th^ 
chapel — thoughjhe  returned  again  and  again  tc? 
the  new-made  grave,  neither  she  nor  the  bo>Z 
were  to  be  found,  and  at  length  he  was  re^- 
luctantly  obliged  to  give  up  the  search »  as  tbi^ 
shades  of  evening  were  darkening  round,  ancv 
he  WAS  of  courtie  unwilling  either  to  detain  hi; 
companions,  or  to  allow  them  to  drive  off. 

To  the  Castle  however  they  returned  in  du^ 
time — for  Lord   Hgnv}-,   and   his    inseparable 
companion,  Mr.  Dogherty,  rode  into  the  Castle 
yard,  at  the  same   moment  the  carriage  en- 
tered it—and  then  and  there,  to  Ellen's  sur- 
prise, for  the  first  time^  his  lordship  invited 
Mr.  Doghcrty  to  stay  to  dinner. 

Delighted  as  the  Squireen  was  at  this  '*  dis* 
tinguished  honor,"  as  he  afterwards  termed  it, 
he  had  sufficient  presence  of  nund  to  Affisot  (a 
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^^uieitj  i8t  for  so  long  as  allowed  the  stable- 
'^^^and  other  attendants  to  hear  its  repeti- 
woQ^^ljgjj  j^  ^^  finally  accepted  with  aU  the 
apologies  for    "  dirty    boots/*     **  unexpected 
*^onor,"  &c,  &c,  that  seemed  to  imply  some 
knowledge    of   common  usages,  which    indi- 
cted a  growing  familiarity  with  his  aristocratic 
^*ndlord. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


▲  DINNER. 


"A  guest 
Tliat  best  becomes  the  table." 

Winter's  TcU 


Tub  etiquette  of  a  dinner  at  ^  a  lord's 
one  of  the  very  few  subjects  on  whid 
Dogherty  acknowledged  his  total  ignor 
however,  with  the  usual  effirontery  d  ^ 
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P^teaeflB,  lie  pie-determined  to  be  at  his  ease, 
^^d  not  to  be  astonished  at  anything. 

The  moment  dinner  was  annomiced  he  sprang 
forward,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  an  elec- 
tric ahock,  to  band  Lady  Hemry  into  the  dining- 
*^iD,  a  ceremony  he  performed  somewhat  in 
^be  attitude  of  Hogarth's  dancing-master^  and 
^^  entering   the    parlour    he    ostentatiously 
pointed  out  all  the  alterations  which  had  been 
^ade  in  it  since  his  uncle  •*  Ould  Henderson,' 
uved  there,  pronouncing  *•  all  and  singular  the 
effects''  improvements  for  the  worse. 

Unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of  dinner  nap* 
**i»8  and  coolers,  he  applied  both  to  the  only 
^8  hia  experience  suggested,  and  haviDg  de- 
hberately  washed  his  hands  and  face  with 
^^t  a  ceremony  evidently  not  unnecessary, 
he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  an  J  with  an  air 
^^  authority  called  to  the  nearest  servant, 
«cre,  fellow,  you  may  render  these  insigniE- 
^^t,  Pve  done  wid  'em,"  while  he  supplied 
*he  deficiency  by  appending  liis  own  pocket 
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haudkcrchief  to  his  button-hole  in  forui 
fashion  like  what  Mre.  O'Dwyer  would  1 
called  *'  a  bib." 

Lady  Henry  stared. 

Jane  laughed  outright — the  very  serv 
littered  ostentatiously,  to  shew  their  owz 
perior  gentility. 

Hamilton  alone  seemed  not  suri)ri8ed9 
absolutely  took  no  notice  of  "  the  gentlem 
except  once  in  answer  to  Mr.  Doghei 
familiar  appeal,  "  the  favour  of  wine  wid 
Wat,"  and  subsequently  in  com|)assioi 
Lady  Henry's  dress  he  suggested  the  use 
fork  in  preference  to  a  knife  in  eating  pe 
(a  maitre  (Chotee, 

But  Lord  Henry's  gravity  wasasimpert 
ble  as  his  attention  to  his  guest  was  unre 
ting. 

It  was  a  point  of  honour  with  him  to  i 
port  tiie  man  he  had  so  publicly  patroni 
and  even  Lady  Henry  could  not  perceive  i 
he   once  writhed   under   the  torture  he 
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volontarily  inflicted  on  himself  and  bis  family, 
«icept  when  Mr.  Dogherty  roared  out,  "  I 
saj,  my  man,  take  my  plate  for  another  chop," 
^^d  actually  sent  it  with  its  accompanying 
knife  and  fork  to  the  spot  where  a  dish  of 
y^kts  de  lapereau  en  gimbleUes  attested  the 
^^per-excellence  of  Monsieur  Toutfait's  savoir 

Xn  the  course  of  conversation  during  dinner, 
X-«ady  Henry  Massinger  mentioned  her  alarm 
^^  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  idiot  boy. 
*^  Faith,  and  1  hope  he  got  a  good  drub- 
^^g  for  his  unmanneredly  manners  in  fright- 
ening the  leeds — though  I  beg  pardon,  Mr. 
*~i«unilton,  I  forgot  he  was  one  of  your 
^o^herers." 

And  as  Mr.  Dogberty  said  this,  he  turned 
^^Vind  to  Lord  Henry  with  a  scornful  smile — 
^^  least,  one  as  much  so  as  the  unmeaning 
^^tundity  of  his  features  could  conveniently 
Perpetrate. 

Hamilton  took  no  notice  of  Mr.  Dogherty's 
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civil  rudeness ;  indeed^  the  little  gentleman 
was  scarcely  honored  by  his  attention ;  but 
turiiiQg  to  Lady  Henry,  he  eagerly  replied  as 
if  to  her  observation. 

^'  I  assure  you.  Lady  Henry,  I  was  nearly 
VLo  much  amazed  at  his  folly  as  you  were  ;  and 
if  I  can  ever  meet  with  him  again,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  make  him  understand  that  he  is  not 
to  intrude  on  you,  though  I  really  believe  the 
boy  means  no  harm," 

"  Och  !  and  it  isn't  innocent  he  is  entirely — 
didn't  Mr.  Rourke  catch  him  in  the  field  one 
moonlight  night  milking  his  cow  that  he  thought 
had  gone  dry ;  and  didn't  the  chap  lead  him  a 
chacc  over  ditch  and  dyke,  and  escape  from  him 
at  last  like  a  fairy,  God  bless  usj  leaving  poor 
Mr.  Kourke  up  to  his  chin  in  water, 
whore  he  was  found  the  next  day  in  a  bog- 
hole!" 

Here  again  Jane  laughed  uncontrouledly, 
much  to  Mr.  Dogherty's  horror  and  astoniah- 
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inent,  who  tonung  hastily  round  to  her,  cod* 


''Faiths  and  Mr.  Bourke  is  no  feather  weight 
^  a  race,  let  me  tell  you  Miss ;  and  if  it  was 
i^*tfor  fear  of  offence,  Mr.  Hamilton,  I*d  tell 
^7  Lord  the  trick  that  spalpeen  played  on 
"Dyeelf  in  the  way  of  making  me  let  go  a  pri- 
soner." 

And  Mr.  Dogherty's  eyes  grew  rounder  and 
'ouader,  as  he  thought  of  his  own  bygone 
*^er. 

'  I  beg  you  will  make  no  apology  to  me, 
^^*  Dogherty,"  replied  Hamilton,  somewhat 
^^ghtily.  "  I  am  as  unconscious  of  support- 
^%     any    person     who    does    wrong,    as    I 

^    incapable  of  deserting  any  one  who  does 
right /> 

*  ^hy  then,  saving  your  presence,  Wat," 

^^rly  resumed  Mr.   Doghcrty,  "  I  had  just 

B^t  a  man  I'd  been  three  months  looking  out 

tor — .Qjy  i^^y^  Yn  ^g  another  spoonful  of  yer 

^^Die,  i'  ye  plaze— Mr.  Rourkc  had  'ticed  him 
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to  a  cabin  by  putting  about  that  his  wife  was 
(lying— and  so  she  was,  but  not  there  though, 
and  so  as  I  was  saying,  I  hid  behind  the  door, 
and  popped  on  my  man  when  he  never  expected 
it— Give  me  some  drink." 

The   beer,   with  which  Mr.  Dogherty  inter-  _ 

rupted,   at   once  his   cream  and  his  story,  pru-  — 

duccd  a   pause,  during  which,  Jane's  flashing  ^ 

eyes  turned,  full  of  indignation,  on  the  uncon-  —  m 

scious  narrator — the  ill-suppressed  laui^h  of  the  ^^ 

attendants  was  at  an   end,  and  a  total  silence  ^^  ' 

prevailed —a  silence,  which   in  the  exubera:ice  ^- 

ol  his  vanity,  Mr.  Dogherty  considered  a  pi(X)f  "^^^ 

of  the  interest  he  excited  in  his  auditors :  he  ^^  < 

deliberately  wiped  his  mouth  with  the  aforesaid  ^^ 

pocket  handkerchief,  and  continued — 

"  So  after  we  had  handcuffed  him  and  pro-  —  * 

perly  secured  him  and  all,  I  mounted  horse  and  -^--* 

we  were  quietly  taking  him  to  prison,  when  -■^-" 

just  as  we  were  about  half  way,  in  the  middle  ^=^ 

of  the  bog— I  was  on  a  perch  or  two  before ;  ^ 

and  Mr.  Rourke  was  following  behind,  with  the 
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prisoner  in  the  middle.     In   the  clap  of  yer 

'^AQdsy  this  ohap  of  a  boy  —for  it  could  be  no 

other — set  up  a  yell  in  my  left  ear,  that  would 

^ve  frightened  a  saint,  and  I  felt-*^aitb,  I  could 

^^e  my   davy,  that   I  felt  the   urchin   was 

^ttingon  the  saddle  behind  me— I  didn't  care 

^o  look  behind — barring  the   night  was  as  dark 

^®  pitchy  but  I  clapped  spurs  to  my  horse— the 

gi'ey  you  know,  Wat— and  we  never  drew  breath 

^"^     bridle    till    we  got    into  the   town,   and 

^*Uh   respect  be   it  spoken,  both  the  filly  and 

^yaelf  in  a  lather,  and  when  got  till  it,  sa'ar  a 

*  Word  of  my  man  or  my  boy  wad  to  be  seen 

'^^  all,  at  all." 

Air.  Dogherty  looked  aghast;  Hamilton 
^  *^ve ;  the  ladies  indignant ;  but  Lord  Henry 
^^it.h  immoveable  countenance,  reiterated  his 
^^Snal  to  the  servants  to  withdraw,  and  then  in 
^  tone  of  indifference,  enquired, 

**  What  became    of    Rourke   and   hia  pri- 
soner?" 
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*'  Faitby  when  Mr.  Rourke  heard  the  yell,  he 
was  60  dumbfoundered,  that  he  fell  flat  on  his 
face  in  the  middle  of  the  rood,  kilt  outright, 
aud    when  he  got   up    again,    the  man   was 

offr 

"  May  I  ask  what  his  crime  was,  Mr.  Dog- 
hcrty  ?"  said  his  Lordship,  adding,  **  Lady 
Henry,  I  think  you  take  claret/' 

'^And  no  better,"   replied  Mr.   Dogherty, 
filling  hid  glass,  ^^  my  lady,  my  earvice  to  you  ^ 
and  a  good  husband  to  you  miss,  as  we  eay  irfe. 
this  country." 

But  Lord  Henry  was  not  to  be  cviulod; 
and  he  quietly,  but  decidedly,  repeated  his 
question. 

"  Why,  faith  my  Lord,  it  was  a  bit  of  a  dif- 
ference we  had — you  must  know  I  always  make 
a  point  of  paymg  my  own  rent — don't  I  Wal- 
ter ? — whenever  I  can." 

Hamilton  stared,  and  Mr.  Dogherty  emptied 
liis  bumper  at  a  draught. 
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''  Bat  fidthj  I  don't  see  why  we  should  do  as 

^e'dbedoneby— '• 

^^  You  mean  the  reverset  I  should  think,  sir/' 

^^   Jane;  even  Lord  Henry  could  not  help 
««nilix^j. 

^*  Faithf  sp  J  do  I  believe-^ank  ye  miss 
"^you're  a  good  hand  I  see  for  helping  a  lame 

'*  So  I  conclude  the  man  owed  you  rent  ?" 
''^t^rruptedLord  Henry  anxious  to  curtail  Mr. 
^^herty's  increasing  facetiousness. 

'  Just  00,  my  Lord,  which  you  know  is  no 
^^ya  to  be  borne,  or  how  could  we  gentlemen 

*'  XJmphl"  cried  my  Lord,  as  he  shrunk  from 
*^^  Co-partnership. 

-And  I  tried  ejectment  and  ciyil  biU,  and 
8^t  nothing,  fieuth,  I  thought  if  I  civilly  ejected 
"^*>^  into  the  county  jail,  it  would  be  a  sure  way 
^f  makmg  him  sheU  out" 

**  But  are  magistrates  in  Ireland,  obliged  to 
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do  these  disagreeable  things  in  person  ?" 
his  Lordship. 

*'  Och  I  trust  to  me,  Pat  Dogherty,  for 
everything  of  the  kind  nate  and  proper,  a 
ing  to  law  and  iniquity.  Was  n*t 
Bourke  the  constable,  himself  sworn  in  < 
pose  by  my  uncle,  ould  Henderson,  long 
him." 

Mr.  Dogherty  seemed  to  forget  his 
decease,  in  his  respect  for  his  memory, 
ilton,   however,   as  soon  as  the  ladies  *i 
recurred  to  the  subject  of  the  prisoner, 
serving, 

"  You  seem  generally  unfortunate  I 
tenantry,  Mr.  Dogherty  ?" 

*^  Not    a    greater    set    of   rapscallio 
in    all    Ireland,"    replied    the    now 
squireen. 

'^  Is  it  fair  to  ask  what  you  let  your  h 
on  an  average?''  said  Lord  Henry. 

'<  From  two  to  four  pounds  an  acre  for 
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^^d  more  for  con-acres  and  bogs/'  replied 
I^gherty,  with  the  most  consequential  draw- 
^^  up  of  his  chin.  But  the  surprise  which 
^rd  Henry's  looks  testified,  recalled  his  re- 
^^Uection,  and  he  abruptly  added,  **  for  though 
I  only  pay  two  and  eightpence  myselfi  you 
know  my  Lord,  the  land  is  greatly  improved 
^ce  the  laze  was  made  out  by  your 
'ather  as  a  compliment  to  my  uncle,  ould  Hen- 
^eraon.' 

Hamilton  stopped  for  an  instant  to  recol- 

*^ct  what  part  of  Mr.  Dogherty's  land  could 

^y    any  misnomer    be   called  improved;    and 

^ith  a  yiew  to  aid  his  memory,  by  recalling 

^^  names  of  the  squireen's   tenants,  he  en- 

^^ired   that  of  the   man  whose  escape   Mr. 

^^^Ogherty  had  narrated  ? 

^^  Sure  wasn't  it  Pat  Farrell  that  lives  in 

^^Hat  was  the  lime  kiln,  in  the  ould  gravel  pit, 

^^^r  Ochnabally  ?  as  pretty  a  cabin  as  a  man 

^^^dd  wish  for,  barring  it  had  only   a   roof 
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<'  And  what  became  of  the  man  at  last 
have  you  ever  seen  him  eince  ?''  asked  Lor^ 
Hem-y. 

**  Once't,"  replied  Mr.  Dogherty  more  lace? 
nically  than  usuaL 

Hamilton  was  silent. 

^^  And  did  you  take  him  prisoner  again  ?^ 
enquired  Lord  Henry,  who  seemed  axuuoi^ 
to  pursue  the  subject ;  perhaps  he  considers 
it  as  giving  him  an  insight  into  Irish  custooS 
and  perhaps  he  was  right  as  far  as  coacer^ 
the  customs  which  prevail  on  the  estates 
absentees." 

'*  Noy  not  exactly ;  Til  take  another  glass 
claret,  and  then  we'll  go  to  the  leedea, 
hope,  my  Lord." 

^^  And  how  did  he  escape  then?**  pertixuu*^ 
ously  enquired  Lord  Henry,  rising  to  adiyoiir  ^ 

^^  He  offered  me  my  rent  afore 
purpose  to  dar  me  {angUce  dare  me)  ao  I 
only  pocket  the  money  and  hould  his  bebaT 
over  him.    Bat  faith,  Wat,  I  must  say  I 
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^«iiafe  it  kind   of  you  to  be  giving  the  road 

'^Ung  to  my  oun  tenants  tinder  my  nose,  as 
^  'lUght  say." 

1%e  last  observation  was  made  tatto  voci 
^  Mr.  Dogherty  passed  Hamilton  on  the 
^^y    to   the  drawing-room,  where  of  course 

*^^  conversation  was  not  renewed.  Lady 
"enpy  had  evidently  suffered  somewhat  from 
^^'  fatigue^ and  ahirm  in  the  morning,  and  as 
^he  declared  her  intention  of  retiring  early  to 
*^^t,  Mr.  Dc^herty  had  no  excuse  for  pro- 
^'^Usting  his  stay.  Albeit  unused  to  retiring 
^^  an  hour  previous  to  that  **  of  night's  black 
^'^hthe   keystone." 

Xhe  before  mentioned  grey  filly  was  accord- 
ingly brought  to  the  door;  and  Dogherty's 
^^W  was  made.  The  serviceable  yellow  hand- 
kerchief was  again  brought  forward,  and,  as 

^e  night  was  rather  stormy,  tied  under  his  chin 
^^  ensure  the  tenacity  of  his  hat.     The  squi- 

^en  then  immersed  himself  in  a  rough  woolly 
^^^t  reaching  from  his  ears  :'^  his  feet,  which 
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he  jocularly  termed  ^  making  himself  a  wolf 
in  sheep's  clothing.'     From  the  pocket  of  this 
impenetrable   surtout   he    then,  with  infinite 
pomposity,  drew  forth  a  small  pair   of  pistols, 
quasi  his  bosom  friends,  (for  he  had    a  cant- 
name  for  everything)  and   having,  with  much 
cxbibition  t^ati^fied  himself  as  to  their  priming 
and  loading,  deposited  them  in   the  breast  of 
his  coat,   then,   having  tightened    the   girths, 
looked  at  both  the  fore  feet  of  the  filly,  to  be 
sure  she  hadn't  picked  up  a  stone,  examined 
the  bit,  and  delayed  the  attendant  grooms  by 
every  other  trifling  device  he  could  think  of, 
he  cautiously  mounted  the  saddle,  threw  down 
a  iialf-crown  on  the  pavement  in  token  of  his 
ixentility,  and  turned  out  of  the  yard  congra* 
tuhiing  himself    on  the  very  great  attention 
he  bad  been  paid  by  my  Lord,  and  anticipat- 
ing the   effect    which   the  recital  of  it  would 
have  on  ^listress    Macauley,  towards    whose 
shop  his  horse  mechanically  turned. 
Nor  were  his  anticipations  erroneous  as  to 
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^"^  deception  he   met  with  from  that   impor- 
^^  personage.     It  is  very  true  that  she  knew 
^^  H-el]  the  excursive  flight  which  the  imagi- 
aatioQ  of  her   friend  sometimes  indulged   in 
*^?ive  credit  to  all  he  said.      At  first,  indeed, 
*"C   most  ungraciously  ventured   to  doubt,  in 
*cr  Own  mind,  the  fact  of  his  having  dined  at 
^"^    castle    at  all  ;    but  as  she   supplied  him 
^'th     the   replenished   jug   of  poteen   punch, 
'^"^oh  he  declared  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
^  take  the   could  (cold)  oflf  of  his  stomach 
**ter  the  oceans  of  claret  he  had  drank  at  my 
Ai0rcl'8,*'and  when  she  found  in  her  paraphrase 
®^  ^he  proverb  *  in  vino  Veritas'  that  in  his  re- 
P^^t^d  versions   of  the    incredible    story    he 
^^ly  did  '*  stick  steady  to   the   main  points,'* 
*"^     at  last    became  convinced  that   for  once 
^"^  squireen  m  ight  be  credited,  and  she  pre-ar- 
tatiged  her  conduct  accordingly. 

"  May  it  plaze  yer  honor,  here's  the  bit  of 
A  bill  fcr  the  trifle  of  drink  you  have  owed  me 
tbi8  IwclvcniOnth;  and  it's  now  ^'^l  be  wanting 
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to  bay  in  tbe  oitmale,  if  yer  honer  would  be 
plazed  to  «ittle  wid  me." 

'-  Och !  Mistresa  MAcaoIey,  it's  not  over 
gonteel  of  vez  to  press  me  in  this  a  wiy 
when  I  haven't  eo  much  as  a  tirteen  in  my 
l*f;cket." 

^'  And  how's  a  lone  woman  like  me  to  make 
u|)  my  rint  unless  yer  honour  supports  me ; 
and  there's  Mr.  Hamilton  will  be  calling  on 
me,  I  expeet,  for  my  last  gale— bad  luck  to 
hitn." 

''  And  it's  not  many  more  gales  hell  be 
after  asking  yez,  Fm  thinking,  Mistress  Ma- 
cauley;  for,  as  I  said  to  my  Lord,  it's  one 
of  ourselvoa  that  ought  to  be  over  us."  And 
Mr.  Dogherty  looked  as  wise  as  the  potent  po- 
tations permitted. 

*'  Faith  and  that's  true ;  and  when  yer 
honour's  promoted  to  his  shoes — and  may  I 
live  to  see  the  day  I — I'm  thinking  yoa'U  not 
forget  mc,  BIr.  Dogherty,  when  I've 
steady  to  you  in  or  out." 
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JUn.  Macauley  Bucceeded  better  than  her 
'^^^ter  in  throwing  a  meaning  into  her  looks 
''''hicb,  with  the  accident  of  her  pointing  at 
^be  same  moment  to  the  nearly  empty  jog 
^bat  Btood  on  the  table^  sufficed  to  recal  some 
^^^^nge  ideas  to  the  already  confused  mind  of 
^I*".  Dogherty. 

**  Why,  as  to  the  matter  of  that— in  for  a 

^etiny,  in  for  a  pound-  and  you  know,  Mis- 

""^^s  Macauley,  if  Pat  Farrell  had  peached, 

^^"U  were  as  deep  in  it  as  myself  was ;  for,  Be 

*^  Unacted—'' 

*'Ochl   bother,  Mr.  Dogherty,  what  is  it 

^^u're  talking  of  intirely— sure  I've  a  license 

^^d   what  not — and  it  isn't  for  a  trifle  of  a 

*^*^^ate  Still  or  anything  else  in  an  honest  way 

**at    Id  be    after   scripling    on    to    help    a 

^^^,  and  more  particularly  you,   Mr.  Dog- 

^*^j,  who  has  trusted  me  with  your  life,  as  I 

VVhether  it  was  Mrs.  Macauley's  strength 
^^eason,  or  of  punch  that  at  once  overcame 
V-oL.  n.  o 
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Mr.  Dogherty's  fortitude,  is  to  this  day  unce 
tain ;  but  it  is  undeniable  that  his  hand  trer 
bled,  and  he  looked  peculiarly  stupid,  as  ] 
stammered  out — 

*'  It's  what  1  don't  understand  yez,  my  goo- 
^Mistress  Macauley  ;  but  as  for  what  trifle  o« 
change  I  have  in  my  pocket—" 

"  Och  I  Mr.  Dogherty,  you  wer  always  a 
kind-hearted  frind,  to  be  sure ;  and,  as  for  the 
matter  of  that,  it's  not  a  word  Fd  be  spaking 
to  the  gauger,  let  alone  my  lord  or  bis  agent, 
in  regard  that  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when 
ye'll  bez  that  same  yourself,  and  come  pow- 
dering down  to  my  shop  with  a  sarvint  boy 
after  ye,  as  ould  Henderson  often  did;  and 
then  it's  not  for  the  bit  of  a  lase  that  yei 
promised  me,  that  we  would  stick  out 
upon." 

*'  And  indeed  I've  not  forgot  that  summ 
already,  I  can  tell  ye ;  and  to-morrow  Vm  t» 
spake  to  my  lord  in  regard  to  it;  so  goo^ 
night,  Mistress    Macauley,   and  if  yell  jo^^ 
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.r^ll  the  girl  to  bring  out  m;  horse,  111  go 

feome  and  get  this  claret  out  of  my  head  if  I 

m  afore  that  time.'' 

The  complaisant  Mrs*    Macauley   and    her 

^VMurefooted  "thorough  servant"  now  rendered 

tbo     Mr.  Dogherty   such   attendance    as  they 

^csoald  substitute  for  the  services  of  my  Lord's 

fgrooms — the  girl  leaning,  with  all  her  strength, 

^^gainst  the  off-shoulder  of  the  grey  filly,  as  if 

tto  balance  the  unwieldy  bulk  of  Mr.  Dogherty, 

^^vho  found   more  difficulty  in   maintaining  a 

-perfect  equilibrium  on  his  saddle,  than  when 

Sie  had  last  mounted,  whilst  her  mistress  stood 

curtsying  at  the  open  door,  as  she  carefully 

shaded  the  dip  candle  from  the  gusts  of  wind, 

and  screamed  out,  in  hopes  all  her  neighbours 

would  hear- 

"  Good  night,  Mr.  Doghei  ty — good  night — 
I  hope  ye'U  not  be  the  worse  of  my  Lord's 
claret." 

The   village  of  Loughnamore   stood  about 
two  miles  from  the  Castle,  and  nearly  at  the 
o  3 
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foot  of  the  mountain,  if  that  might  so  be 
called  which  seemed  to  partake  of  the  com- 
pound characters  of  hill  and  vale. 

.The  one  long,  straggling  street  which  called 
itself  the  ^^town/'  was  of  such  steep  descent, 
that  the  turf-cars  which  traversed  it — for  other 
carriages  there  were  none — generally  required 
the  aid  of  the  owner's  shoulder  at  the  wheel — 
ere  the  skeleton  ponies,  by  which  they  were 
intended  to  be  drawn,  could  attain  the  desired 
object. 

Another  circumstance,  too,  rendered  this 
assistance  doubly  necessary;  no  attempt  had 
ever  been  made  to  level  the  rwii^ quasi  pave- 
ment— and  as  the  houses  had  originally  taken 
their  places  on  the  side  of  the  hill  as  caprice 
or  accident  decided,  it  so  happened  that  a  dif- 
ference of  one  or  more  feet  was  perceptible 
in  the  comparative  height  of  the  two  udes  ot 
the  aforesaid  street,  forming  a  kind  of  inclined 
plane  which  by  no  means  facilitated  the  pro- 
gress of  the  above-mentioned  vehicles. 
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Down  this  street  however  the  now  intrepid 
^Dbgherty  proceeds  as  fast  as  the  grey 
fiHy'is dkiretb  reach  home  permitted, fuded by. 
*^  indefinite  fbellng  onthepart  of  her  master 
^t  tUe  sooner  he  got  out  of  the  way  of  his 
'^end  Mrs.  Macanley  the  better. 

He  thns  soon  reached  the    bridge  at  the 

'^ttom~  of  the    town,  whose    narrow   arches 

^Pcumed  the  river  that,  rismg  in  the  Lakeof 

^^Ughnamore^  found  its  way  through  many*  a 

^h:^  to  the  walls  of  Londtaderry. 

On  went'  the  gallant    equestrian    without 

^^t  or'  hiiidrance,"    though  many  a  bolder 

'^^^r  than  he  might  have  mourned'  the-  loss 

^*^    its  parapets,  mais  il  y'a  un  Dleu  pouir  les 

J!nJ    Mr.     Dogherty    in    perfect    safety 

'Cached  the  bog  that  owned  him  as  lord;  and 

^y  the  sagacity  of  the   invaluable  grey  filly 

^^  not  miss  the  turn  out  of  it  up  the  Boreen, 

^^  Green  Lane,  at  the  end  of  which  stood  his 

bouse. 
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In  former  times,  when  the  Lords  of  Lough* 
namore  lived  in  the  Castle^  and  in  the  county 
phrase,  burnt  their  own  turf  in  their  fathers* 
hearth,  this  mansion  had  been  intended  for  the 
use  of  their  stewards,  as  agents  were  then  un- 
nessary. 

The  lord  received  his  rents  **  in  at  the 
parlour  window,"  and  generally  took  that  op- 
portunity of  enquiring  into  the  family  circam- 
stances  of  his  tenant  with  the  patriarchal 
interest^  in  the  detail,  which  smoothed^  whilst 
it  tightened,  the  ties  between  them,  at  the  same 
time  occasionally  remitting  the  boon  hens,  or 
transferring  them  to  the  steward's  house  aa 
those  details  were  favourable  or  otherwise. 

To  provide  for  the  supernumeraries  so  trana- 
ferred,  the  most  ample  accommodations  were 
erected  in  the  farm  yard  appended  to  thia 
house,  and  (somewhat  on  the  plan  of  Dwyera- 
town)  accommodation  might  in  those  daya 
have  been  found  for  the  prosecution  of  almoat 
every  trade,  for  as  the  situation  was  at  onoe 
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^Q  central  and    more    accessible  than   the 

^ect  Castle,  it  was,  in  fact,  the  receptacle 

^  payments  in  kind,  which  generally  ex- 

^^^ed  in  value  and  number  the  levies  of  any 

^Vier  sort. 

And  as  the  steward  was  generally  a  fosterer, 
^  some  other  hereditary  clansman,  this  office 
^  trust  was  seldom  unworthily  held. 
But  times  were  now  sadly  altered. 
And  when  Mr.  Dogherty's  maternal  uncle, 
^^Id     Henderson,  rose    by    almost    unknown 
^^eans,  from  a  menial  station  to  the  unexpected 
^^ooour  of  being  agent  to  the  late  Duke,  one 
T::fcf  the  first  acts  of  his  Viceroyship  (for  such 
^T  might  be  called)  was  to  make  a  lease,  of  what 
)^ad   been  denominated  the  Bawn   and  home 
^arm,  to  his  brother-in-law,  on  such  equitable 
'^erms  as  had  raised  his  descendent,  the  present 
poaaessor,  to  his  actual  rank. 

From  the  date  of  that  lease,  a  period  of 
mbout  forty  years,  the  efiects  of  Mr.  Hender- 
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son's  liberality  to  his  *'  rister^s  son''  became 
daily  more  conspicuous. 

The  *' middle  man"  80k>ngaye  up  the  un- 
profitable profession  of  a  fanner,  for  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  less  laborious  one  of  a' 
gentleman,  and  by  re-letting' a  tnfling  piortSon 
of  these  lands  at  enormous  profits,  in  what  in' 
the  North  of  Ireland  are  called  town  paib^ 
or  small  lots,  he  nused  more  than  double  the 
sum'  he  was  nominally  charged  with  for  the 
whole;  nor  was  this  all — ^as  justice  is  blind, and' 
must  therefore  sometimes  stumble,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Mr.  Henderson's  ^  own  sister's'' 
son  should  not  be  so  hardly  dealt  with  in  ihb 
way  of  being  called  on  even  for  this  rent  as 
other  tenants  **  no  ways  a  kin  to  him." 

Sudii  was  the  aiguinent  neithei^  V^^J  blimlidd^ 
to  adduce,  and' the  consequences  werie  that  Mr. 
Dogherty  entered  at  once  into  all  the  ^vi- 
leges  of  a  Squireen,  ezdianged  his  c6W8  tar 
hounds,  his  sheep  for  hunters,  sinngg^' oEuWl^ 
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'^'^^  irliisk^y  and  Imd  in  enmky  with  all 
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^the  fto— il#8s>  offices  that  bad  once  doeed 

tie  ecmfertaUe  iann-yacd,  nothing  now  re- 

^^^iaed  bot  some  long  lines  of  rooflesa  walls, 

^^^^  a  few  (filapidated  gable   ends.    For  the 

^  Jns  of  the  mansum  were  more  than  sufficient 

^^  give  ware»n>om  to  all  Mr.  Dc^hertj  wished 

^^    deiiosic  there,     even   though    about    two- 

^^irds   of  the    roof  had  long  since  fallen  in. 

«rt  however  had  been  replaced  by   thatch, 

^^^nd   there  Mr.  Dogherty's  far  famed  hunters 

^ere  stalled,  for  it  could  scarcely  be  said  they 

"ere  sheltered,   and  bounds,  pigs,  cows,  and 

^^^^ultry  also  took  refuge  in  what  was  styled  the 

-^^^wn. 

The    tottering    remnant   of  propriety   that 

^itill  retained  the  traditional  title  of  the  slated 

^ouse,  was  infinitely  less  warm,  and  scarcely 

ancMre    habitable.     The   sash   windows,  for  in 

Ireland,  casements  are  almost  unknown,   had 

o  » 
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in  no  case  retained  their  original  perpendicu* 
lar  ;  in  some  the  decayed  wood-work  protruded 
beyond  the  front  wall  of  the  edifice,  thereby 
admitting  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather 
they  were  designed  to  exclude.  In  others, 
the  whole  saeh  had  been  allowed  to  fall  out, 
and  it  was  not  till  two  dogs  and  a  favourite 
mare  had  lamed  themselves  by  the  broken 
glass,  that  even  the  shattered  remnant  had 
been  removed  from  the  ground. 

A  sack  of  oats  blocked  up  the  vacant  panes, 
in  what  \va3  once  the  farmer's  parlour,  but 
which  now  sufficed  for  larder,  granary,  and 
cellar;  and  in  the  kitchen,  where  Mr.Dogherty 
usually  sat  when  at  home,  one  aperture  was 
supplied  by  an  old  cart  wheel  which  the 
Squireen  observed  could  not  shut  out  the 
light. 

In    that    apartment    a   large    old    chimney 
without   a  grate  formed  a  recess — a  kind  of 
Imperium   in   Imperio,  which   Mr.  Dogherty-" 
usually  appropriated   to   himself— and    there^ 
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^^  ^    settle  for  a  seat,  and  a  three-legged 
'^luiil  table  for  his  board,  he  dined  on  game  or 
^^    berrings,    when    not    detained    at   Mrs. 
^acanley'8,  or  invited    to  the  table  of  the 
"^^Sht  Honourable  Lord  Henry  Massinger ;  for 
*^*  Dogherty's  visiting  list  boasted  few  names 
^  Connect  these  opposite  extremes.    The  wind, 
*^*ch  in  the  morning  had  only  just  curled  the 
^^ers  of  Loughnamorcy  now  blewin  fitful  gusts, 
^U  Occasionally,  the  pattering  rain  poured  down 
^^  violently,  that  any  thing  less  sagacious  than 
^  grey  filly  might  have  been  bewildered  in 
^^    increasing  darkness.     But  accustomed  to 
^^  ruts  and  the  holes  of  the  Boreen,  she  care- 
^Ully  chose  her  footing,  and  even  contrived  to 
^^^B,  in  safety,  the  upturned  car  that  was  laid 
^^oss  at  the  end  of  it,  as  a  substitute  for  an 
^'^^ance  gate  to  the  yard,  and  then  with  some- 
^Qat  of  a  brisker  trot  she  gained  the  well- 
*nowa    stable-door,  where    a    loud    neighing 
g^ve  Ijcj.  usual  signal,  and  awakened  not  only 
•  Xiogherty,  but  the  lad,  who  in  capacity  of 
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groom,  cowboy,  V^hipp^  inf,  and  plotqghmflily 
enjoyed  the  privil^  of  deeping  in  the 
straw  with  which  he  had  littered  down  the 
horses. 

Here  Mr.  Dogherty  leisurely  dismoanted, 
and  as  the  old  woman  who  ^'  kept  the  hoase 
for  him"  was  too  deaf  or  too  lazy  to  obey  the 
untimely  summons  for  admittance,  which  his 
uncertain  returns  frequently  occarioned,  he 
had  adopted  the  plan  of  always  carrying  the 
key  of  the  back-door  in  his  pocket ;  and  by 
this  entrance  he  now  proceeded  to  let  himself 
in— the  front  door  having  been  for  some  years 
impassable  from  the  want  of  hinges^  and  con- 
sequent superfluity  of  barricades. 

As  Mr.  Dogherty  entered,  accoutred  in  his 
*'  big  coat"  and  hat,  the  crown  of  the  latter 
incumbrance  proved  too  tall  for  the  impending 
lintel,    and    he   necessarily   stooped  down  to 

avoid  coming  in  contact  with  it;  but  having  «C 
last  passed  bis  own  threshold^  he  turned  de- 

iberately  and  locked  the  door;  dieOi  faayiBC 
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Ana,  88  he  imagii^ed,  secured  bim^lf  fton* 
ij^tradew,  he  proceeded  tp  grope  hk  way 
^'wnigh  the  Cimmerian  darkness  <awafds  the 
^'^place,  Where  he  expected  to  find,  as  usnal, 
*  few  Kve  tnrf  odies  to  light  a  candle  with. 
Bnt  he  had  not  proceeded  many  steps  when  a 
*>right  light  suddenly  proceeded  from  thence, 
^tf  he  perceived  the  figures  of  two  men  in 
^'^^  recess^  one  of  whom  held  in  his  hand  a 
™thom,  which,  though  darkened  on  his  en- 
^noe,  BOW  threw  ai  lurid  glare  on  the  rough 
^^^tM  and  slouched  hats  of  both ;  at  first  the 
▼•loirouB  Mr.  Dogherty  would  huve  fled;  but 
having  himself  locked  the  door^  theteby  cutting 
^  ^  retreat,  his  next  impulse  was  to  feel  for 
^  pistols,  when  his  purpose  was  interrupted 

^  ^  loud  laugh  bursting  from  the  man  that 
^  the  lanthorn,  who  at  the  same  time  ex- 
^  **«"i^,  **  why,  Pat,  are  you  bothered?  don't 
^^  ^ow  Tom  Rourke  r 

^'  t]a !  ha !  fidth  that's  a  good  joke,"  re- 
^**^^d  the  irat  half  assured  Dogherty.    **  But 
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who's  that  jontleman  ?'^  and  be  still  kept  his 
hand  in  the  bosom  of  bis  coat. 

*^  A  very  respectable  friend  of  mine,  Captain 
Costello,  commandinfi^  the  best  lugger  that 
ever  cast  anchor  in  Bally  Castle  Bay.  But 
I'll  tell  yez  what,  Pat,  we've  been  waiting  for 
yez  these  two  hours  and  better, and  afeard  to  stir 
for  fear  of  wakening  ould  Molly,  deaf  as  she  is; 
and  this  jontleman  hasn't  had  bit  or  sup  since  he 
quitted  his  boat  this  morning,  barring  a  dry 
biscuit,  so  yez  must  get  us  something,  if  it  is 
nothing  but  a  taty  and  a  drop  of  the  cratur.'* 

Mr.  Dogherty,  however,  accustomed  to  Mr. 
Eourke's  midnight  visits,  by  no  means  relished 
that  of  his  taciturn  companion  ;  but  he  never- 
theless prepared  to  do  their  bidding,  with  a 
bustling  alacrity  that  seemed  something  like 
hospitality ;  whilst  Mr.  Bourke  exerted  himself 
in  fanning  the  dying  embers  with  the  flap  of 
his  coat,  and  his  *^  frind"  transferred  the  candle, 
from  the  lanthorn,  into  a  scooped  potatoe  as  a 
substitute  for  a  candlestick,  at  the  same  tune 
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^posing  to  its  rays  a  rough  weather  beaten  face, 

^  ^hich  cunnmg  and  hardihood  were  the  chief 

™^J^acteri8tics.      But   Mr.  Dogherty  had   no 

'"^Ue  for  the  study  of  physiognomy,  and  he  felt 

''^patient  to  learn  the  purport  of  their  inop- 

P^^une  intrusion. 

**  Well,  Pat,  then,  draw  close  and  Pll  tell 
y^^  whilst  the  Captain  is  ating.  But,  arrah, 
^^^^'t  yez  stop  the  whelping  of  those  hounds  of 
youra ;  they  make  such  a  noise,  it  would  call 
^P  any  christian,  if  there  was  man  or  child 
'Within  three  miles  off,  barring  it  was  Molly 
^^raelf." 

**  Lie  down,  sir — come    up.  Snow- ball — be 
^y  now  can't  ye,  Jowler,"  cried  Mr.  Dog- 
Wty,  half  opening  the  door  out  of  the  pas- 
^e  into  the  dog-kennel,   and  at  the  same- 
time   enforcing    his   appeal  by   crocking   his 
iouble-thonged  whip  with  a  report  that,   in 
fencing  the  dogs  might  have,  as  Mr.  Rourke 
*8wn  observed,  wakened  any  body  but  Molly 
"^  there  been   other  soul  within  three  miles 
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of  them;  which  however   thejr   weU    kat^ 
there  was  not 

"  Now  sit  down,  Pat,  and  I'll  teil  ye«  ha 
ye'U  be  a  made  man,  in  spite  of  that  HamUto; 
and  be        ■'  '    to  him." 

A  loud  yell  burst  on  the  ear^  as  if  fro 
the  chimney  comer.  AU  three  looked  aghast 
but  in  a  few  seconds  Dogherty  exclaimed  ^ 

''It's  them  hounds;  faith  bat  Til  silem 
them/'  and  the  whip  was  again  exerted,  n 
merely  in  terrorem^  but  so  effectually  that  tl 
yelping  c^  the  unfortunate  animals  was  loud 
and  longer  than  ever.  At  last  something  lil 
order  was  restored,  and  the  three  worthi 
again  crowded  round  the  little  table  within  tl 
recess  of  the  chimney :  their  chins  protrudu 
in  close  confabulation,  and  their  voicos  so 
daed  to  a  whisper,  which  was,  howeveri  u 
intermitting,  except  when  the  glasses  wen 
be  replcDished  with  punch,  or  the  pipes  i 
newed  by  the  turf  ashes. 

An  hour  had   passed,  and   Bourk^i  w 
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*^6d  the  COihmander  on'  the  occasion,  in- 
^Qoated  that  it  wte  tim6  to  depart 

"Arid  are  you  etare,  Mrl  Dbgherty,  that 
UiBtresB  Macauley  will  undertake  to  sell  thein 
•U  for  us?**  enquired  the  Captain; 

''Is  it  Mifltreda  Macauley?  sure  haven't' I 
^  under  my  thumb  in  regard  of  the  la2e  I^ve 
promised  her  of  the  lands  of  the  red  bog  and- 
4e  lands  of  Lanore,  wtsn;  we  kn5w  wHb^s; 
Sone,"  rejoined  the  squireen. 

**Then  that*s  i;^hat  shall  never"  be,"  inter- 
cepted BbuAe,  thumping  his  clenched  fist  on 
Actable,  •*  Pd  rather  turn  informer  myself  and 
8^  halves,  or  get  nothing,  than   that  Biddy 
^^auley  should  have  the  Bed  Bog  that  I'Ve 
^^Ja  out  for  myiielf  this  Ikst  twelveifaorith.  Sfo; 
'^^f  Mr.  Dogherty,  Eiettlfe  your'  matters  some 
^^^T  guess'  maiihcr,  for  a^ent  yd2  never  be, 
^oiigh  Walter  Hdmillbn  was  oiit  of  the  way 
^^lidorrow,  or  my  name's  not  Tom  Rourke." 

**  Arrah!  be    quiet    now,    Mister  Rourke, 
^^ydb  ye  clummer  to?  ah't  it  all  for  the 
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good  of  my  friends  that  I  augur  the  place 
at  all  at  all ;  and  wasn^t  this  blessed  day  at 
dinner  at  my  Lord's  that  I  tould  my  Lord  all 
about—" 

^'  The  innocent,**  uttered  a  strange  sepulchral 
voice,  evidently  not  far  distant. 

The  confederates,  with  one  accord,  started  to 
their  feet,  and  the  captain,  who  was  the  first  to 
recover  his  recollection,  exclaimed, 

*'  Here  are  eavesdroppers  by  —  1" 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  a  clasped  knife 
from  his  waistcoat-pocket,  and  stepping  out  of 
the  reces^j  stood,  for  a  moment,  in  the  attitude 
of  listening,  as  if  for  a  recurrence  of  the 
sound ;  for  an  instant,  the  silence  was  unbroken, 
and  then  a  fiendish  laugh  seemed  to  burst  from 
the  opposite  end  of  the  room. 

Costello  darted  forwards  towards  the  spot 
whence  it  seemed  to  proceed  —  Bourke 
rushed  to  the  door,  which  he  vainly  attempted 
to  force  open — while  Dogherty,  who  had  in  the 
meantime,  again  laid  hold  of  his  pistols,  fired 
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^^m  one  after  the  other,  at  the  window,  which 
^^«  blocked  by  the  cart  A  wild — almost  an 
^^^earthly  yell,  was  heard  before  the  report  of 
^^e  pistol  had  subsided,  and  all  three 
*^^i  to  the  door,  which  still  was  doable 
^^Xiked. 

^^  The  blood  of  the  innocent  be  upon  yez, 
•^at  Dogherty,**  again  murmured  the  voice 
^*^ey  had  first  heard,  whilst,  in  horror 
^^d  dismay,  he   fancied    it  was   close  behind 

**  Tear  down  the  wheel  and  lape  the  win- 
^^,"  exclaimed  Costello,  in  a  tone  of  autho- 
^"^y  as  he  alone  seemed  to  retain  his  presence 
^^   mind. 

X)ogherty,  believing  the  room  was  haunted ; 
•^c3  consequently,  very  anxious  to  make  his 
^^<^pe  from  it,  was  the  first  to  obey  the  sug- 
S^etion;  and  leaping  up  to  catch  hold  of  the 
^pcke  which  was  rather  above  his  reach,  the 
^^ttea  wood  gave  way  with  him,  and  he  almost 
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fell  ba^kv^ards  with  the  broken  fbllce  of  the 
wheel  in  bis  hand: 

The  confusiod'  Was  now  increased  by  the 
entrance  of  Molly,  whom  the  report  of  the  ^pistol 
had  awakened,  and  who,  seeii^  I]iogherty% 
hands  and  face  smeared  with  blood—for  sttdb 
was  the  case — set  up  the  mtfst  Solent  scream 
she  could  accotnplish — whilst  with  the  fury  of 
a  virago,  she  fell  upon  Captain  Costello,  wUo 
she  naturally  conddered,  had  come  to  mtlrdfer 
her  master— and  running  behind  hinii  pinioned 
him  with  her  muscullur  arms  as  if  by  a  sti^ht 
waistcoat,  thereby  effectually  prevetitingt  lus 
efforts  in  opening  the  door— whilst  the  ladj 
who  bad,  till  then,  slept  as  soundly  as  Molly 
herself,  started  from  his  Utter,  and,  seizing  the 
pitchfork  which  was  nearest  at  hand,  fouglit 
his  way  through  the'  dog^kenel  and  joinedtbe 
combatants  by  leyellimg  his*  blows  at  BouiiW; 
whilst,  for  the  moment,  the  three  original  oob*' 
federates  believed  that  a  whole  legion*  of 
was  let  loose  to  destroy  them. 


(kik$,  BoreamB,  and  knocks,  were  .at  first  the 
only  sounds  to  be  distinguished  in  the  brawl, 
till,  at  last,  Dogherty  and  ^urke  recognbed 
Aeir  aoziliaries,  and  with  considerable  effort 
lod  aome  delay  effected  the  rescue  of  Cc^)- 
tamCostelk). 

By  ;degrees,  as  the  uproar  subsided,  Dog- 

kerty/recollecti^  that  on  his  entrance,  he  had 

48afQal  deposited  the  key  of  the  door  on  the 

upper  ledge  of  the  door  case;  apd  whilst  he, 

^Qoooraged  by  the  increased  number  of   his 

MkMsiates,    valiantly    proceeded   .  toward    it ; 

>-aoorke<.9eized  the  candlC)  and  the  whole  as- 

'^^H^Uy  rushed  out  to  search  for  the  original 

^^truders. 

•  3ut  the  first  gust  of  wind  that  encountered 
^«m,  extingushed  the  flickering  light,  and  as 
^^^ .  dawn  had  not  yet  xommenced,  the  total 
^^Tknoss  rnnilfrH  this  search  unavailing. 

4ltowas,  Aerefipre,  deemed  more  prudent  to 
^^^tuirn.to  the  house,  and  ,a  fresh  d^dje.bmpg 
^trnxwed,  Mr.  Dpgherty's  ghastly  appearance 


exertions  could,  therefore 
long  before  he  succeedec 
companioos,  or  even  himg 
severely  wounded,  so  un^ 
knowledge  that  his  appe 
the  denunciation  which  ; 
**  The  blood  of  the  innoce 
Dogherty." 

And  it  was,  therefore, 
affected    complacency,    tl 
attention  of  the  company  1 
inquiries  in  regard  to  Capt 

*'  Who  is  he  entirely  ?     1 
all  at  all?" 

A  rather  incoherent  ex 
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^^^  much ;  however^  it  served  for  the  time  to 

*^^J  their  fears,  if  not  their  cariosity ;  and  as 

^^berty  willingly  dispensed  with  their  further 

^^odance,  they  both  retired  to  their  different 

'^Alets  to  dose  away  the  hour  that  yet  remained 

^^U  daylight. 

^  plan   of   operations    was   then   rapidly 

^^^wd  on  by  the  remaining  triumvirate,  not  only 

^  regard  to  the  future^  but  to  the  past — Mr. 

'^^^urke  having  promised  to  escort  the  captain 

^t  of  the  bog,  and  as  the  broad  light  of  day 

^^as  not  always  desirable  to  the  latter,  they  only 

^^aited  for  the  first  glimmerings  of  morning 

^^d  then  departed  together,  having  previously 

^^reed  that  nothing  should  be  said  elsewhere, 

^^f  the  mysterious  addition  to  their  conclave ; 

^liougfa,  as  they  all  agreed  that  blood  could 

^^ot   flow  without  a  wound ;    and  therefore, 

^hat— 

**  Some  one  must  have  been  kilt  outside  the 
ivindow." 

Both  Dogherty  and  Bourke  determined  to 


'^A««igc;io  ur  coriers  u 

any    unusual  symptom 

fevers,   or  agues,  or   b 

from  horses  were  adduc 

absence  from  wprk,  o 

and  yet  Molly's    unco 

murder  had  been  cpmmi 

unuttered,  in  compliai: 

repeated  orders,  yet  recf 

as  ^he  looked  on  some  « 

beneath    tjie  window  < 
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dared-"  peithpr  the  jca 

hand  of  man    could    ei 

away," 
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CHAPTER   V. 


A   FAREWELL. 


A  forewell 
How  sometimes  nature  will  betray  its  folly — 
^^  tenderness  !  and  make  itself  a  pastime 
^0  harder  bosoms. 

Winters  TaU. 


^^^^^^^  the  term  of  Lord  Henry's  visit  to  Ireland 

^^w  towards  a  close,  the   different  feelings 

'ith  which  its  termination  was  regarded  by 

^^   various  individuals   round  Loughnamore 

^^^re  with  difficulty  suppressed.   The  triumph 

^OL.  ti.  H 
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ot'  Rourkc  and  Uoghcrty  manifested  i  tsclf  in 
as  much  impertinence  towards  Hamilton  as 
their  coward  natures  permitted.  It  is  true  that 
their  ebullitions  were  only  risked  in  his  ab- 
sence ;  but  even  had  they  dared  to  repeat  their 
implied  accusations  before  him,  they  were  so 
cautiously  worded  it  would  have  been  difficult 
for  him  to  have  laid  hold  on  any  pretence  for 
enforcin^r  a  contradiction,  whilst  a  half  uttered 
exclamation — an  equivocal  sentence — a  look 
— a  smile^  were  the  means  by  which  these 
worthies  continually  kept  up  in  Lord  Henry's 
mind  a  feverish  suspicion  of  Hamilton's  in- 
tegrity which  was  alone  sufficient  to  embitter 
all  thoughts  of  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  satellites  of  the  squi- 
reen were  less  cautions  in  the  manifestation  of 
what  they  termed  theirconquest  Mr8.Macauley  "^C-T 
and  all  her  tribe  again  wantoned  in  unoon-  ^^^' 
trolled  tyranny,  accompanied  not  unfrequently 
by  the  biting  taunt  that  their  victims  need 
not  now  resist  their  encroacbment,  '^  for  the 


:«r 
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■t-iord  waa  there  himself,  and  it  was  plain  that 

«e  aided  with  Mr.  Dogherty  and  all  such  Irish 

Joyal   Protestants-- long  life    to  his  honor  I" 

^*^<i   whilst  Lord    Henry  was  alike  ignorant 

^*i€l  indilSerent  to  the  various  schemes  carry- 

***S  on  around  him,  this  apparently   negative 

^I^f^roval  of  them  was  sufficient   to  encourage 

^«o  oppressors  and  paralyse  the  oppressed. 

^or  were  the  very  domestics  of  the  house- 

"^^^^Xd  les0  rejoiced  at  the  approaching  break  up 

^^*^       the    establishment.      Those  only   who  in 

*«c>8e  by-gone  days  have  attempted  the  Hor- 

^^^l^an  task  of  bringing  Irieh  and  English  scr- 

^^-Qts  together  in  a  family  can  imagine   the 

^^iT)etual    blister    thereby    concocted.      The 

*^^^xits  or  faults  of  one  nation  are  disimctrically 

^^F>p08ed  to  those  of  the  other. ;    their  very 

^^tnperaments  are  different:    the  easily    ex- 

^^^«d  feeliugs  natural  to  the  Irish  will  explode 
« 
^^  a  burst  of  passion,  forgotten  as  rapidly  as 

ottered;  whikt  the  cooler,  but  less  evanescent 

L  ^^K^;er  of  the  English  will,  if  slow  to  wrath, 

\  H  3 
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first.  Lord  Henry,  was,  < 
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nessed    the    housewifer] 

Mrs.   O'Dwyer,  he  entc 
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^  l^y  tbe  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  Tout- 

^O  say  that  undue  partiality  was  on  aU  oc- 

^^^^Qi  manifested  in  favour  of  the  EngUak 

^^^Oiity,  and  against  the  Irish  portion  of  the 

^^sehold,  would  but  faintly  express  the  vio- 

^^^oe  of  the  feuds  thus  incautiously  perpe- 

^^ted;  and  as  most  of  these  Irish  servants 

^^are  taken  from  the  families  of  the  tenantry 

^^11  the  estate  it   is  incalculable  how  much 

^sbeae    apparently  insignificant  squabbles  en- 

^reaaed  Lord  Henry's  unpopularity,  and  spread 

^Hatrust  and  disoontent  amongst  those  whom 

Ilia  best  interests  should  have  taught  him  to 

^conciliate.  * 

Many  were  the  expressions  of  delight  with 
which  Jane's  favourite  attendant.  Honor 
Doyle,  had  counted  the  decreasing  number  of 
days  which  were  yet  to  elapse  before  she 
quitted  what  she  was  pleased  to  term  ^'  the 
black  castle,"  and  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  her  miftress^  that  when  the  hist  week  drew 
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near,  a  visible  agitation  and  depression  of 
spirits  marked  the  girPs  countenance.  She 
was  Jane  0'Dwyer*8  foster  sister,  and  as 
mucbi  a  prototype  of  the  Irish  peasant  ^rl,  as 
her  mistress  was  a  genuine  sample  of  the 
higher  class. 

Honor  Doyle  might  have  sat  for  her  poor- 
trait  in  any  book  of  mstic  beauty — her  dark 
bright  eyes  were  shaded,  with  still  darker  eye- 
lashee.  Her  full,  red,  and  even  capacious 
mouth  fully  displayed  a  set  of  teeth  that  were 
lustrous  in  their  whiteness,  whilst  her  long, 
straight,  and  luxuriant  black  hair  had  never 
known  the  confinement  of  a  cap,  and  not  often 
succumbed  to  that  of  a  bonnet  Her  com- 
plexion varied  with  every  varying  feeling,  and 
it  was  not,  therefore,  without  anxiety  that 
Jane,  who  really  loved  the  girl,  saw  the  coloor 
in  her  cheeks  wane  day  by  day,  and  the  daric 
brightness  of  her  eyes  now  seldom  undimmed 
by  tears. 

One  evening  Jane  had  herself  ftllen  into  a 


I 

I 
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^^eiie,  whilst  at  the  other  end  of  the  dressing- 
^^^ni  Honor  Doyle  was  engaged  in  prepara- 
tions  for  their  journey,   when  roused  by  a 
Rifled  sobbing,  Jane  looked  up  and  perceived 
^e  poor  girl,  half  kneeling  on  the  floor,  half 
'^clining  on  the  couch,  with  her  arms  crossed, 
^^^  bead  buried  in  them,  and  tears  trickling 
^^ugh  the  closed  fingers, 
^ane  had  stood  beside  her  some  seconds 
^^^rc  she  was  conscious  of  her  approacL 

**  What  makes  you  so  unhappy,  Honor?" 
^^^  she  as  she  tenderly  laid  her  hand  on  the 
^^^1*8  arm,  *'I  am  afraid  you  are  sorry  to  go 
^it:Vi  me.'' 

*^  Och  no  I  no  I"  exclaimed  Honor  springing 
^^^   J^er  feet,  **  I  only  wish.  Miss— dear — that— 

**  That  what.  Honor?    Do  you  mean  you 
^^^^h  we  were  going  back  to  Dwyerstown  ?" 
*•  No ;  and  it  is  not  that  entirely." 
*^  Iknoiv  Honor,"  rejoined  Jane  in  the  same 
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affectionate  tone  of  confidence,  **  I  know, 
Honor,  you  are  engaged  to  marry  John  Col- 
ston— and  if—" 

"  Och !  and  my  own  dear  John  is  not  the 
boy  that  would  ask  me  to  leave  my  footer 
sister — my  Miss  ODwyer^  and  she  going  to 
a  foreign  land." 

Jane  would  have  smiled  at  that  designation 
of  England,  did  not  the  intenac  expression  of 
affection  in  Honor's  countenance  exdte  other 
sentiments. 

^^  I  am  not  going  among  strangers  though. 
Honor,  and  even  if  I  were,  I  would  never  let 
you  sacrifice  your  happiness  to  mine,  and  so 
if  the  cabin  is  built — " 

^^  Now,  Miss  Jane,  dear,  just  lave  that 
subjick,"  replied  the  girl  blushing  to  the  ears. 
**  The  straw  is  not  sown  yet  that's  to  thatch 
our  cabin  ;  and  if  it  was  not  sown  nor  grown 
for  these  three  years  to  oome^  H  would  make 
no  odds  between  John  and  me ;  we  have  given 
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^^>^  troths  and  broke  our  sixpence,  and  it's  no 
'^^^'^tter  what  seas  roll  between  us  now — 
t>««ides— '* 

«f  ane   waited  some    minutes  in  yain  for  a 
^i*ther  explanation^  and  it  required  a  second 
^^terrogatory  before  Honor  proceeded — 

**  Besides,  isn't  my  own  darling  John  a  lucky 
^^y  to  have  gained  Mr.  Hamilton's  good  will, 
^^  ^1  Mr.  Bourke  did  and  said  against  him. 

OchI  Miss    Jane  I  and  my  heart  bleeds 
^""^    Mr.  Hamilton  1" 

^Hiie  involuntarily    turned  aside.     It    ap- 

'^^^J^ed  that  those  two  beautiful  girls  had  for 

^     moment  changed  places,  and  that  Honor 


probing  the  secrets  of  the  other's  heart. 

Och  I  Miss  Jane,  dear,  it  isn't  that  I  see 

^^    red  spot  on  his  cheek,  that  my  mother 

®^^<i  's  unhealthy— it  isn't  that  John  tells  me 

^  Sometimes  hears  him  sigh  as  if  his  heart  wa^ 

^*^aking,  whilst  my  Lord  and  Mr.  Dogheriy 

^Vi^re^Ohl  Miss  dear,  if  I   could  tell  you 


dreaded  hearing  from  tb( 
But  Honor  was  now  too 
pause. 

**  I  love   the   very  grou 
treads  on,  and  small  blame 
hasn't  he  been  the  saver 
When  that  ould  villidn  £ 
from  my  father,  didn't   M: 
blesR  him,  take  our  part,  ani 
ther  to  keep  the  word  he  h 
and  me ;  and  when,  what  wi 
what  with  another,  (the  Lo 
thinking  Bourke  had  someh 
when  the  pig  died  and  thi 
and  my  father  lost  half  his 
fair,  and  he  at  last,  ashamed 
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« 

^^'t  it  a  burning  shame  that  a  gentleman, 
b<^d  and  born,  like  Mr.  Hamilton,  so  kind — 
*^  Senerous — who  half  the  country  would  rise 
^P  in  arms  for — isn't  it  a  shame  that  he  should 
^^   beaten  down-  by  a  set  of  rogues  and  rap- 

^^^^Uions  that  an't  fit  to  clean  brogues  for  him. 

•^Ix  I  Miss  Jane,  if  I  could— if  1  dared  tell  you 

Jane  was  now,  indeed,  interested  in    her 

^^^xxipanion*s  story,  and  urged  her  to  proceed ; 

^^^*^^  Honor  putting  her  fore  finger  to  her  lip, 

^  ^^      ^oken  of  secresy,  opened  all  the  doors  as 

^ware   that  eavesdropper   were  near,    and 

■^^^Xi  stealthily  drawing  Jane  into   the  deep 

^^^^V>ra2ure  of  the  window,   continued    in    a 

*^Xsper — 

*  Why,  then,  it's  not  many  evenings  agone — 
'  day  Mr.  Hamilton  sent  John  with  a  mes- 
^e  to  enquire  if  Dr.  Sydney  was  returned 
tthe  parsonage— I  went  some  ways  wid  him, 
^^^^^  I  was  coming  back,  slowly  walking  up 
*^*^ugh  the  flower-garden,  when,  just  as  I 


A  faint  assent  was 
to  utter. 

^'  And  isnH  he  the  n 
uuld  master's  cow-boy 
by  the  good  people,  sa 
fairies.  ** 

And  here  Honor  m 
in  Ireland  when  -the 
luded  ta 

^'  So  he  is  Honor ;  tl 
fetruck  Lady  Henry  a 
not  remember  who  he 
what  of  him  ?* 

"Why,  Miss,  as   I 
was  alongdde  of  the  sui 
him  a  trifle  of  cake  I  h 
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^^Q  wild  flowers  he  had  in  his  hand;  ooh  and 
^^  Was  fiury  grass,  I'm  thinking,  for  he  ticed  me 
^^^  somehow  unbeknownst  to  me,  till  I  came 
^^^enent  the  blaok  rock,  and  there,  och  what  a 
^Hfht  Isawr 

for  a  moment  or  two,  Honor  was  unable  to 
*^*'Oceed;  at  length,  she  resumed  in   a  lower 
^^per,  whilst  a  cold  shivering  ran  through 
^^^  frame. 

**  First,  I  saw  nothing  but  the  dark  shadow 

^  the  rock  itself!     Then  by  degrees,  the  sha- 

^^  began  to  more,  and  out  of  a  huge  black  ball, 

^^^^^  by  degrees,  the  tall,  lank  figure  of  a  wo- 

^^«i.     I   thought  it  was  the  ghost  of  Molly 

■•^^ary  herself;  and  I  begun  to  cross  myself 

^Qn  I  thought  all  about  her  funeral,  and  how 

^'^  ctaipty  coffin  was  found  full  of  turf  or  some- 

^^^^ ;  and  I  wished  I  was  far  enough  when  the 

Sqo^  began  to  oome  near  to  me." 

^  Why  your  eyes  deceived  you,"  said  Jane, 
^^   the  same  time  averting  her  own — for  she 
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scarcely  wished  to    show  all  the  intereat  oIm^ 
took  in  the  girl's  narration* 

'^  Faith  then,  and  mj  ears  must  have  de*^ 
caved  me  too,  for  her  words  were  slow  and^ 
heavy-like.     *  Honor  Doyle,'   says  she,   •  by  ^ 
the  ring  John  gave  you  under  the  thorn,  I  lay    ' 
my  weird  on  you,  that  you  should  do  my  bid- 
ding.    Walter  Hamilton's  in  danger,  and  it  is 
written  that  you  shall  save  him.     He  is  now 
with  her  he  loves — go  to  her,  and  tell  her  never 
to  let  him  follow  her  to  England.'    Well  Miss^ 
I  thought  I  would  run  back  to  tell  you  aa  fast 
as  my  legs  would  carry  me ;  but  lAe  seemed 
to  know  my  thoughts ;  and  laying  one  hand 
on  my  arm— it  was  as  cold  as  death  should  be--* 
she  dragged  me   up  on  the  rock— hoW|  I  am 
sure   1    can't    tell— and   stretching    out    her 
other  hand,  where,  sure  be  token,  I  saw  Molly 
Leary's  finger  aspbun  as  I  see  my  own-ndie 
pointed  downwards  with  it-and  there— below 
the  precipice,  we  were  standing  on— joat  under 
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*^Jie  rock,  did  I  see  the  squireen  and  Bourke 

^3oehering  tc^ther— they  seemed  like  quarrel- 

or  baigaining,  or  somethiog,  for  I  did  not 

what  they  were  saying ;  but  in  a  minute 

8o,  Bourke  took  a  parcel  out  of  the  breast  of 

Siis  coat,  and  handed  it  to  Dogherty ;  and  I  saw 

lum  count  out  some  money — ^it  looked  like 

f^ld  in  the  moonlight ;  but  I  did  n't  see  it  clear, 

-for  dose  into  my  ear  she  said,  '  Och !   I'se 

never  forget  the  words,  ^  It  tithe  price  of  blood  /* 

And  just   then  she  set  up  a  screech— oh  I 

what  a  screech !    it  was  between  a  yell  and  a 

curse ;  and  I  just  saw  the  two  villains  start, 

and  run  opposite  ways,  and  then  I  saw  no  more 

— ^for  I  felt  ill  at  my  heart.     How  I  got  off  the 

rock,  or  how  I  got  back,  sa'ar  word  know  I — 

but  when  I  came  to  myself,  I  was  sitting  on 

the  steps  of  the  sun-dial,  and  not  a  sign  of  the 

boy  or  any  one  near  me." 

*^  My  poor  ^1,  you  must  have  fallen  asleep 
rad  dreamt  all  this— you  were   tired    with 
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your  walk  with  John  ;    but  don't  thia 
more  about  it." 

And  Jane,  in  hopea  of  diverting  the 
girl's  mind  from  so  painful  a  subjooty 
diately  gave  her  some  other  employment 
many      a    month     passed^     and     the 
dame's  warning  to  Honor  Doyle  was  m 
gotten." 

Nor  did  Jane  herself  soon  throw  o 
impression  made  by  the  artless  story  sh 
heard. 

*'  He  is  now  with  her  he  loves,''  agai 
again  recurred  to  her  excited  imagii: 
Sometimes  a  delusive  hope  flitted  by  her. 
soon  her  exceUent  understanding,  and 
more  her  genuine  modesty,  convinced  hei 
applied  not  to  her.  Who  they  designati 
would  not  know,  —  but  what  would  ah 
have  given  to  be  convinced  by  her  own 
tions  that  Honor  Doyle  had  had  only  a 
bled  dream ! 
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At  length  the  day  was  fixed  for  their  depar- 

^^  from  Lougbiuunore ;  and  though,  aaauredly , 

^^'s  fond  imagininga  had  been  disappointed 

^  ^  &r  as  ahe  had  hoped  to  find  it  suited  for 

^^  pomanent  reaidenoe ;  yet  she  could  not 

^^^  it  without  feelings  of  regret  bo  poignant, 

^^  they  almost  seemed  to  forbode  the  parting 

*•  forever. 

^he  mildaess  of  her  character,  was  far  better 

^^ted  to  the  privacy  of  domestic  life,  than  to 

^  daezling,  but  unquiet  scenes  to  which  she 

^^  returning.    It  is  true,  that  exhilirated  by 

^^^ty,  and  even,  if  truth  be  told,  animated  by 

^  triumphs  of  vanity  she  had,  previously  to 


^vijig  London,  enjoyed  those  splendid  festivi- 
^^^  with  a  freshness  of  delight  little  consonant 

^tie  pictures  of  retired  happiness,  she  latterly 
^^^  loved  to  dwell  upon. 

^ut  if  she   was  not  the  only  bride,  who,  if 

^^Ojned  with  beauty,   pomp  and  rank— and 

^^th  only  the  experience  of  nineteen  years, 

^^ht,   at    times,     have    felt   the    throb    of 


had  enjoyed  her  triuir 
husband's  glory  as  her  < 
she  thought  of  the  mate 
soon  await  her,  she  felt  f 
or  object  was  sacrilege  to 
her  best  affections. 

Not  so  Lord  Henry, 
formed  for  the  enjoyment 
were  his  habits,  even  in  h 
congenial  to  it.  Thega 
soon  subsided  into  the  tl 
ture  age.  But  with  hin 
to  action,  not  to  specnL 
pursuits  had  in  his,  earliei 
the  place  of  btellectual  i 
and  habits  arn  AvnrmimAA^ 
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^^  ^oet  genUemen  of  fashion  are  au  courant  du 
^^^^^y,  though  bis  authorities  were  only  living 

Xi  ehorty  both  his  faults  and  his  merits  were 
^^  that  class,  to  which  sedusion  was  baneful  as 
^^^  poisonous  night-shade.  Independent  of 
^^c^dental  circumstances  he  was  unfitted  for  a 
^^<>^uitiy  life. 

^  retirementj  the  politeness  of  his  manners 

*^  ^iXild  have  lost  its  gloss ;  and  the  consequent 

'^^^^vtraint  upon  his  naturally  irritable  temper, 

^^*^::^d  have  degenerated  into  mental  disquie- 

^^^^e;  and  the  pride,  which  in  his  intercourse 

'^^  ^th  the    world,   hold  him   above  unviorthy 

les,  would,  in  the  gloom  of  seclusion,  have 

^^^rmented  into  misanthropy. 

Tet    for    many    reasons  Lord  Henry    did 

prepare  to  quit  Loughnamore  with  un- 

.  pleasure.      The  two-fold  object  of  his 

to  Ireland,  had,  in  no  respect,  been  ac- 

^omplidied;  and  he  felt  constrained  to  return 

^^  embarrassed  as  he  came. 


as  an  individual,  had 
height,  and  everything 
power  of  Dogherty  o: 
adherents,  had  been  don 
pressure  to  his  thoughti 
Yet  on  the  other  handj 
Lord  Henry  not  to  be  i 
moment  of  cool  reflect^ 
the  few  gentlemen  with 
associated  since  his  resit 
there  was  not  one  whc 
the  highest  esteem  for 
dently  court  an  intimft 
could  not  have  been  the 
t^ity  been  beyond  aspei 
It  had  also  not  escanad 
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^xeeption  of  Dogherty,  had  borne  ample  testi- 
zjooikj  to  his  Hberality  and  impartiality.  And 
STen  in  regard  to  the  squireen  himself^  his  own 
recount  ot  his  adventure  with  Pat  Farrel, 
— though  far  from  a  correct  one^  had  not  in 
^ny  degree  increased  Lord  Henry's  good  opin- 
^^n  of  the  narrator. 

Thus,  on  the  whole»  his  Lordship's  judgment 
of  Hamilton  as  an  agent,  was  held  in  abeyance 
to  be  given  in  his  favor,  or  otherwise,  as  future 
^circumstances  might  decide;  but  as  a  man, 
Xford  Henry,  scarcely  combating,  scarcely  con- 
^sealed  his  dislike ;  he  could  not  forgive,  what 
lie  was  pleased  to  call  Walter's  arrogant  pre- 
«nmption  in   contemplating  the  future  possi- 
liility  of  his  occupying  Lord  Henry's  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons — still  less  could  be 
pardon  the  universal  popularity  which  seemed 
to  sanction  even  this  ambition.     But  in  this,  as 
in  so  many  other  instances  Lord  Henry's  judg- 
ment of  Hamilton  was  erroneous.      His  rela- 
tioncAup  to  many  families  of  rank,  and  espe- 
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cially  that  of  Lord  Fermanagh,  had  induced 
him  to  turn  his  thoughts  and  ambition  to  par- 
liamentary pursuits,  long  before  he  had  ever 
heard  Lord  Henry  Masainger's  name;  and 
while  his  Lordship  looked  upon  him  as  a  de- 
pendent on  his  patronage  alone,  Hamilton  con- 
sidered his  acceptance  of  his  Lordt^hip's  agency 
merely  as  a  temporary  provision  to  be  resigned 
at  will  by  cither  party,  and  held  on  terms, 
if  not  of  equality,  at  least  of  reciprocal  be- 
nefit. 

As  to  the  management,  or  rather  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Lough  namore  estate,  Lord 
Henry's  reflections  were  still  more  embarrassing; 
^^  Ould  Henderson,"  had  contrived  to  make 
his  lordship  appear  indebted  to  him  in  a  very 
considerable  sum,  and  the  possibility  of  re- 
versing the  balance  by  corrections,  or  other- 
wise seemed  hopeless.  And  though  the  ma- 
jority of  tenants  acknowledged  themselves 
considerably  in  arrear  to  their  landlord;  yet 
Lord  Henry  was  himself   at  last  convinced 
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^hat  it  was  totally  out  of  their  power  to  pay 
'^lioee  debts. 

They  bad  neitber  stock  on  their  farms,  nor 
^^pital  wherewith  to  purchase  any,  conse- 
^*^ently  their  land  suflfered  from  exhaustion, 
^d  as  there  was  no  market  at  hand  for  the 
*^^  of  the  scanty  crops  it  was  still  made  to 
^^Id  the  only  profit  the  farmer  could  derive 
^'^  it,  was  by  consuming  the  produce  in  his 
^^«^  family. 

These,  and   a  train  of  consequent  evils  of 

*^*ch  it  is  horrible  to  think,  including  disease, 

^^^^ation,  and  guilt,  these   are  the   miseries 

^"t    really  afflict  Ireland,  that  bow  down  her 

^  ^^y,  and  keep  her  people  in   chains,  intel- 

^*Ual,  at  least,  if  not  political.     And  what 

^l^e  cause  of  those  evils  ?     Again  and  again 

1^^  •  •  • 

H  be  said.     It  is  the  want  of  a  circulation 

^oney  induced  by  the  non-residence  of  her 
ability  and  gentry. 
'    Ajid  what  would  remove  that  cause  and  its 


be  an  equitable  and 

of  the  enormous  sui 

absence,  from  the  i 

despotic  taxation  o 

the  proprietors  of  t 

present,  be  thus  conf 

tion  of  its  produce, 

provement     This  w 

ment  and  remusen 

and    private    mondi 

should  no  longer  m 

soil  and  finest  ports 

the  only  one  deprh 

degenerating     into 

owners  of  her  soil,  e 

perty  tax,  that  pursuf 


{ 
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^nly  remedy  for  the  evils,  that,  soothe  to  say, 
^^gusted  aa  much  as  they  distreBsed  him,  lay 
^^th  himself. 

^*  It  was  very  hard  indeed  that  he  could  not 
8^  nbat  was  his  due,"  he  thought.  "  Many 
^f  the  tenants  had  held  their  lands  from  father 
^  son,  and  therefore  the  rascals  must  have 
*^de  away  with  their  money.  What  else  could 
^Te  become  of  it?  Besides,  Dogherty  told 
^e  himself  that  he  received  from  two  to  four 
Soineas  an  acre  for  land  that  he  only  pays  me 
*^-a-crown  for — certainly  that  shows  great 
**^dolence,    to    say    nothing    worse,     in   my 

Lord  Henry  forgot  that  of  Mr.  Dogherty's 
^OQiiQal  rents  much  was  paid  in  manual  labour, 
^^d  that  Lord  Henry's  non  residence  at 
-^Ughnamore  of  course  deprived  his  immedi- 
ate tenants  even  of  that  source  of  honest  gain. 
-"le  wished  to  throw  the  blame  any  where  but 
^  himself,  perhaps  peculiarly  on  Hamilton, 

'^OL.  IL  I 


The  vigilance  of  M 
more  than  ever  aroused 
Lord  Henry^s  speedy  de] 
pected  Hamilton  of  hi 
destroyed  many  of  1 
schemes,  his  enmity  to 
been  raised  to  the  ntmoi 
rice  less  concerned,  than 
in  his  determination  to 
ing  days  of  Lord  Henr} 
advantage. 

The  Bed  Bog,  whieh 
of  Mrs.  Macauley's  eupi 
had,  he  founds  been  sokn 
by  the  intriguing  Dogh 
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Gis  former  ally,  Bourke,  saw  the  Tiilue  of 

^u  unexpeoied  absence,  and   lost  no  tiale  in 

**Jting  measures  to  secure  the  prize  to  him- 

*^^9  haying  therefore,  first  transmitted  to  his 

^<^i^Bhip    seTeral    propoeals    for    the    lease 

^^     infinitely     below    its     real    value;    his 

'^^^t  step  was  a  still  more  decided  one ;    and 

^^nded  on  his  knowledge  of  Lord  Henry's 

^*nt  of  ready  money,  for  which  he  was  in- 

^bted  to  hb  very  peculiar   ability  in  eaves- 

^**Plrfng :  and  taking  an  opportunity,  when 

'^xd  Henry  and  Hamilton  were  alone  together, 

'^  humbly  demanded  admission,  and  made  his 

Hl[^earance  with  a  bag  of  guineas  in  his  band, 

^d  a  most  obsequious  humility  difiused  over 

his  conntetance. 

^  He  had  taken  the  liberty  of  presuming  to 
^^^  ivith  an  offer  to  his  lordship,  which  he 
'^Ped  would  be  no  offence." 

1  And  then  he  proposed  to  take  the  lease  of  the 

^  Bog  himself,  at  a  rate  much  lower  than 
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any  yet    offered,  but    with   a    fine   tb 
deemed  the  equity  of  the  proposaL 

Hamilton  was  silent. 

And  Lord  Henry,  veiling  his  satis&c 
the  prospect  of  the  fine,  coolly  demande 
he  proposed  to  pay  it? 

'^  I've  a  trifle  here,  yer  honour,  some 
close  upon  a  hundred  pounds,  and  this 
the  money  yer  lordship  owes  me,  and 
my  savings  and  hard  work  to  earn  then 
it's  what'll  come  to  the  fine,  and  half  a 
rent  in  advance." 

^'  Why,  Kourkel"  said  Hamilton  in 
ibhment  at  the  man's  impudence,  **  Liord  '. 
doesn't  owe  you  a  farthing." 

"If  Mr.  Hamilton  wouldn't  be  angr 
tell  yer  honour  .how  it  is,"  said  Boarke, 
ing  to  Lord  Henry  whilst  he  affected  to 
ble. 

Both  gentlemen  desired  him  to  pi 
and  with  infinite  composure  he  did  so. 

''  When  Ould  Henderson    died/  u 
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*  he  owed  me  four  years*  wages,  «nd  for  two 
■^oraes  I  had  bought  for  your  lordship.  See,  yer 
"OiioQ|.^  here's  his  own  hand^writing  for  it," 

^*  Bnt  yoa  know,  Rourke,  I  paid  you  these, 
^nd  dl  your  other  demands  up  to  the  last 
^^arter,**  said  Hamilton,  impatiently,  whilst 
^-^rd  Henry  examined  the  proffered  document. 

*^  All  as  one,  yer  honour,  for  you  passed 
your  word  for  it,  and  your  word  is  as  good  as 
^>^e  Bank  of  Ireland." 

**  But  I  paid  you  the  moneys  man,  and  have 
>^<>iir  receipt  in  full*' 

The  sequel  may  be  guessed. 

Rourke,  still  maintaining  a  hypocritical 
^ew  of  siibmission  and  civility,  defied  Hamil- 
^11  to  produce  either  witnesses,  (which  both 
l^nies  knew  had  never  existed,)  or  vouchers 
for  the  payment,  which  vouchers  Rourke  had 
I^viously  possessed  himself  of,  by  ofiening  Mr. 
Hamilton's  writing  table,  and  subsequently  de- 
stroyed. 

Hamilton,  in  astonishment  and  indignationi 


Rourke,  and  finally  his 

impartiality,  decided    o: 

tender  for  the  Eed  Bog, 

of  money  in  part  payn 

fioe,  leaving  the  remaind 

Hon,  to  be   xepiii^  eit 

Boarke,  as  the  case  migl] 

''  This  is  quite   inei 

Hamiltoni  as  soon  as  the 

the  room.    ^*  I  am  podt 

and  may  yet  find  it.*' 

''Any  person  is  liaUc 
observed  Lord  Henry; 
"  X   shall    certidnly 
ftofi  my  acoount  instant 
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^^n.  When  baTing  suited  the  action  to  the  word, 

^^alt€r  contiitttedy    "  And  now^   my  lord,  I 

bmv«  one  favour  to  aak  of  you.    As  I  happen 

^^  htkYe  in  my  banker's  hands  the  whole  amoudt 

^^    Sourke's  fine^  allow   me  to  give  yon  a 

^^^qne  for  it.    The  item  I  have  raised,  and 

^«^e  money  in  thai  bag,  will  equal  the  oheque ; 

^^4  ai  1  keep  memoranda  of  all  the  notes  £ 

^^^^ym  perhaps  the  contents  of  that  bag  may 

^^^^^^^  day  serve  as  ^  clue   to  elucidate  this 

^^>^%tery/^ 

^^^ord  Henry  willingly  consented  to  tl^is  arrange- 

*%tasitputhiminto  possession  of  a  much  larger 

of  ready  money  than  he  had  calculated 

^n.    Yet  it  was  not  without  a  pang  he  re- 

^^^oted  on  the  circumstance  of  his  agent  having 

^^ore  money  at  command  than  he  had  himself 

"*"*"m  conviction  that  in  no  way  tended  to  lessen 

^^  jealoasy,  or  remove  his  dislike  of  Hamilton. 

^^ikt  the  expedient  seemed  little  likely  to 


V 


Rourke  in  paper. 

This  circumstance 
produced  a  good  ef 
excitement  of  feelin 
the  exertions  he  felt 
the  vindication  of  I 
vented  his  thoughts 
they  might  otherwise 
choly  prospect  of  £1 
him, perhaps  forever. 

And  thus  the  eve 
ere  he  had  actually  I 
conviction  that  it  was 

Bomance  was  the 
racter  ;  but  if  it  was 
him,  it  yet  shed  a  ti 
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^^^rifice  for  those  that  were  dear  to  him,  he 
*oved  with  an  intensity  of  abstraction  that  less 
^'^ent  minds  were  incapable  even  of  under- 
^tacdiug.     From  his  boyhood  Ellen  had  re- 
^^i^ed  to  his  view  all  that  his  youthful  fancy 
^^emed  perfection,  and  though,  perhaps,  had 
®y  grown  up  together,  that  fanciful  attach- 
*^^iit  might  have  subsided    into    the   colder 
*©^ing  which  he  entertained  for  Jane,  yet  her 
^*>8ence  but  gave  more  scope  to  his  imagina- 
^^on^  and  the  pictures  his  memory  drew  of  her 
childish  beauty  added  poignancy  to  the  curi- 
^^Hy  which  every  recent  description  of  that 
^* Pining   beauty  excited.     Once  he   obtained  I 
^*Ve  to  accompany  Mrs.  O'Dwyer  on  a  visit 
^    ^Irs.  Labellairc's  seminary,  and  from  that 
^^0:)e  his  thoughts,  and   when  practicable  his 
^^^ps,  hovered  round  Grosvenor- square. 

^or  was  there  then  the  slightest  reason  tu 

^^ppose  that  his  attachment  \;as  either  pre- 

^^Uxiptuous  or  unwbe.     In   rank  he  was  her 

^^lual,  and  if  the  expectations  in  regard  to 

I  5 


moderately  independent 
Added  to  this,  it  waa  i 
associate  as   he  did  wit 
charmcter,  as   Mr.  O'Dw 
assured   that  the  old  ma 
him  for  a  son-in  law,  anc 
contrive  to  visit  LondoOj 
with   all  the   unconstimii 
was  most  natural  to  feel  ii 
land>  the  playmate  of  he 
all  (as  she  believed)  the  k 
All  these  circumstanee 
tage  and  keep   alive  in 
passionate  attachment  to 
earliest   choice.     If  none 
loved — he  asaurediv  HoH  r 
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^v^a^ooely  anticipated  moment  of  her  return  to 

^K3er  ^it  to  Cheltenham  he  had  calonltfted 
m  delay  but  of  a  few  weeks,  and  whikt  he 
^*^  yet  meditating  on  the  happiness  which 
^Sht  await  him  at  their  termination,  he  learnt 
^^  heart-rending  intelligence  that  they  were 
S^mnited  for  ever. 

^^erhaps  bad  a  longer  time  intervened  be- 

^  ^±en  Ellen's  marriage  and  her  visit  to  Ireland, 

^^  energy  of  Walter^s  character  might  agiain 

^^^e  restored  to  him  the  mastery  of  his  feel- 

^^b;  for  he  was  not  a  man  to  sink  supinely 

^^^c3er  any  load  that   bis  own  exertion   might 

^^^^ove.     But  unfortunately  his  relative  situ- 

^^^on  as  agent  to  Ellen's  husband— a  situation 

*^^^t  Elfen  had   solicited,  and  her  father  ac- 

^^^pted  for  him  almost  without  his  own  concur- 

^^Tice,  rivetted  the  chaim  that   bound  him   to 

*^^x  destiny.     The  very  localities  of  Dwyers- 

^Wn  and  Loughnamore  perpetuated  her  image 

^  his  mind,  and  the  mere  possibility  of  her 
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visiting  either,  kept  up  an  irritable  and  anz-* 
ious  expectation  that  was  alone  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  equanimity  he  had  endeavoured 
to  attain  ;  and  now  the  moment  was  arrived 
when  he  was  again  to  forego  the  short  and  not 
unmixed  happiness  he  had  enjoyed  in  her 
society. 

It  was  a  cold  but  calm  evening  in  Septem* 
ber,  which  preceded  the  day  fixed  on  for  the 
commencement  of  Lord  Henry's  journey  ;  and 
as  the  necessary  arrangements  occupied  all  the 
travellers,  Hamilton  was  for  some  time  left  alone 
in  the  library.  The  moon  that  had  lighted 
Ellen  to  Loughnamore  again  shed  her  pale  and 
stilly  brightness  on  the  lake  which  lay  un- 
ruffled beneath,  unmindful  that  a  month 
of  happiness  or  misery  had  passed  on  the  tide 
of  life  since  the  silvery  beam  had  kissed  its 
waters.  As  Walter  looked  round  the  de- 
serted apartment  and  thought  she  who  had  eo 
lately  occupied  it  might  never  inhabit  it  again, 
—  when  he  saw  the  book  open  where  she  had 
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t  off  reading  it — the  bonnet  in  which  she 
1  laet  rambled  in  the  garden  thrown  by  dis- 
dad  on  the  couch— the  half  finiahcJ  sketch 
tlie  mined  chapel^  and  the  open  work  table — 
now   mekncholy  mementos  of   one  who 

felt  was  never  to  return — when  he  con- 
ated  the  pheasant  hours  which^  but  the 
^ning  before,  he  had  passed  in  that  room 
th  the  sad  and  solitary  winter  nights  in 
iich  he  would  alone  occupy  the  deserted 
irtment — when  he  remembered  what  she 
w  was,  and  what  he  had  once  dreamed  she 
ght  have  been,  there  was  room  for  medita- 
in  e'en  to  madness,  and  starting  from  the 
onising  train  of  ideas,  he  raised  the  window 
at  opened  on  the  terrace,  and  sought  to  cool 
s  fevered  brows  in  the  cold  fresh  breeze 
at    rose    upward     from    the    water.       As 

passed  him,  it  came  perfumed  with  the 
agrance  of  the  flowers  in  the  vases,  which, 
ith  such  anticipations  of  pleasure,  he  had 
imself  placed  on  the  balustrade,  in  greet- 
ig  of  Ellen's  arrival ;  but  the  withering  breath 
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of  autumn  had  already  spoiled  their  beauties* 
and  the  eve  of  her  departure  saw  thenr  droop- 
ing on  their  stems  as  types  of  the  hopes  which 
were  as  dead  in  his  own  bosom* 

Row  long  he  had  remained  there   he  was  -< 
unconscious ;  but  at  last  the  sound  of  his  name  ^ 
uttered  by  Ellen  herself,  roused  him  from  hii 
abstraction,    and*  turning  round,   he    beheldJ 
her  standing  by  his  side  on  the  terrace ;  she 
had  wrapped  herself    in    a    large  cachemer 
shawl,  and  as  the  pale  light  of  the  moon  fell  on 
its  folds,  which,  passing  over  her  head,  crossed 
lightly  on  her  bosom  and  then  fell  in  long  and 
graceful  drapery  to  the  ground,  she  seemed 
his  startled  eye  like  a  marble  statue — a  beau* 
tiful  but  lifeless  emblem  of  herself. 

''  Oh  I  Ellen  1"  exckimed  HamUton,  in  the 
agitation  of  the  moment,  again  addressing  her 
by  the  only  name  which  he  dared  to  think  of^ 
her, 

'^  What  makes  you  so  unhappy^  Walter  1 
1     have  watched    you  these  ten     minutes^ 
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Lad  I  hoftrd  you  sigh  as  if  your  heart  were 
umkiiig.*' 

"  It  was  the  wind  you  heard  sigh.  Lady 
Beniy^"  and  as  he  spoke  he  shaded  his  brow 
prith  his  hand»  bat  in  so  listless— so  despond^ 
Lug  a  manner  that  the  action  at  once  contra- 
dicted his  words. 

^  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  this  castle  very 
■jonely  when  we  are  gone,  Walter?*' 

'^I  am  always  lonely,  JBllen.  The  world 
Staelf  is  but  a  solitude  to  me." 

**  How  can  you  say  so,  Walter — ^with  youth, 
Ikaaltb,  talents,  a  present  independence  and  a 
prospect  of  future  aggrandisement — " 

^'  And  who  is  there  to  share  *my  indepen- 
dence or  to  triumph  in  my  aggrandisement, 
Ellen  ?— who  is  there  now  to  shed  one  charm 
on  my  youth,  or  one  tear  upon  my  grave  V 

*' Hamilton — dear  Hamilton,  how  little  do 
you  know  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  you — 
mine  for  instance,"  added  she,  as  she  thought 
of  Jane,  and  the  possibility  of  his  interpretii^ 
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her  expressions  as  alluding  to  her  sister;  aniK-^  -^  *^ 
in  the  energy  of  the  moment  she  laid  het^^^^^ 
hand  upon  his  arm.  The  temptation  was  irre — ^^  ^ 
sistible,  and  nusing  it  to  his  lips  he  impressecE:^^^^*** 
on  it  one  long  impassioned  kiss. 

**Ochonel"  exclaimed  a  low  deep  voic3  aji 
parently  not  far  from  them. 

Lady  Henry  started  and  hast'dy  withdrew:;^'^ 
her  hand  from  his,  whiUt  Hamilton  too  sbud-- 
dered ;  for  the  voice  was  not  unknown  to  him* 

All  this  was  momentary ;  but  as  both  simul^ — 
taneously  looked  round  they  beheld  Lortfe-^^^' 
Henry  standing  in  the  open  window,  his  arme^^*-  ^^^^ 
crossed  and  his  brows  knit — gazing  on  them^c'-^^^'** 
in  scornful  silence. 

Had  Lady  Henry  been  conscious  of  guilt 
her  cheeks  would  scarcely  have  been  suflFused 
with  a  deeper  dye— confused  by  Hamilton's 
manner — alarmed  by  the  voice  of  their  in- 
visible spy,  and  agitated,  she  scarcely  knew 
wherefore,  at  finding  Lord  Henry  had  likewise 
observed  them,  she  stood  motionless  beneath 
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^-im^Lj  scrutinising  glance.  But  the  painful  pause 
^^ras  not  of  long  continuance,  as  Lord  Henry 
ksimself  advanced  towards  them  with  his  usual 
S^mperturbable  manner  and  countenance. 

^  What  a  delightful  night  this  is  T  exclaimed 
liordship — and  even  his  voice  betrayed  no 
lotion. 
'  I  hope  Lady  Henry,  you  will  not  suffer 
the  night  air — shall  I  bring  you  your 
«loak?"  enquired  Hamilton,  who  till  then,  had 
^oigot  the  danger  she  incurred. 

^^  Lady  Henry  is  anything   but  coM,"  re- 

^^(nned  his  Lordship,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  **  But 

;a8  you,  Mr.  Hamilton,  are  more  accustomed  to 

this  climate  than  we  are,  I  wish  you   would 

prescribe  her  return  to   the  house — ^for  this 

night,  at  least." 

Lady  Henry  turned  to  take  her  husband's 
arm,  but  either  by  accident  or  debign,  he  at 
the  same  moment,  moved  the  other  way ;  Ham- 
ilton observed  the  action  of  both,  and  decidedly 
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stepping  forward,  offered  her  his,  which  she 
mechanically  accepted. 

''  What  I  are  you  all  star-gaziag  here  ?"  ex* 
claimed  the  gay  voice  of  Jane,  as  she  too 
stepped  on  the  terrace  from  the  still  open 
window. 

'^  I,  for  one,  have  been  thinking  more  of 
earth  than  heaven,"  rejoined  Hamilton,  in  his 
most  decided  tone ;  at  the  same  moment,  fixing 
his  kindling  eye  on  Lord  Henry,  as  if  he  scorned 
to  disavow  even  a  thought. 

*'  There  are  falling  stars  in  both,  methinks," 
observed  his  Lordship,  in  the  same,  cool,  sar- 
castic tone;  at  the  same  time,  affecting  to 
point  to  one  of  those  rapid  meteors,  that  as  he 
spoke,  shot  athwart  the  horizon,  and  seemed  to 
sink  in  the  lake  at  their  feet 

Poor  Ellen  trembled;  for  innocent  aa  the 

knew  herself  to  be,  even  in  thoughts,  she  was 

aware  that  Lord  Henry  alluded  to  her,  and  tach 

fas    her  natural   timidity,    that    she  woald 
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\fcre  fidlen  had  it  not  been  for  the  support  she 
TeoeiTed  from  Hamilton. 

<^  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  well,  Lad j^  Henry," 
aud  the   latter,    '*  allow    me    to   lead   you 

The  same  instant  Jane  was  at  Ellen's  side; 
and  the  latter^  fidntly  answering  something Wair 
teroottld  not  understand^  withdrew  her  arm  from 
hii^  and  leaning  on  her  sister,  turned  slowly  to- 
waids  the  house. 

Hamilton  thus  left  alone  with  Lord  Henry, 
ttudously  awaited  the  first  sentence  pronounced 
hy  the  latter^  to  decide  what  his  own  should 
be. 

His  spirits  were  fevered^  and  whilst  hb  ear 
%tiU  rang  with  the  soft  tones  of  Ellen's  voice, 
^B  abe  had  called  him  by  the  same  appellation 
tie  had  been  used  to  in  happier  days,  he  felt  bis 
Uood  thrill  and  his  cheeks  tingle.  Yet  who 
fitood  now  beside  him  ?  the  husband  of  her  he 
•o  dearly  loved— the  man,  whose  cold  super- 
cilious arrogance,  had  repulsed  all  his  approaches 
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to  intimacy,  and  seemed  to  scorn  even  his  friend* 
ship. 

Tbese^  and  perchaace,  a  countless  train  of 
other  thoughts,  pressed  on  his  brain  and  seemed 
to  track  their  way  in  fire ;  as  his  speaking 
oountenance,  even  in  the  moonlight,  betrayed 
the  agitation  of  his  feelings.  Meantime,  Lord 
Henry  with  all  the  self-possession  of  an  indif- 
ferent observer,  leaned  with  his  back  against 
the  balustrade  and  continued  picking  his  teeth 
and  gazing  on  the  landscape,  as  if  totally  un- 
moved by  any  other  feeling. 

^^  This  must  be  bleak  enough  in  winter/'  ob- 
served his  Lordship,  at  last,  ^'  does  the  snow  lie 
heavy  here,  Mr.  Hamilton  ?*' 

^*  Sometimes,'*  laconically  replied  Walter^ 
with  a  happy  nonchalance,  at  least  equal  Up 
that  of  Lord  Henry. 

^'  Dead  stupid,  I  should  think  in  this  lonely 
Castle.     Do  you  shoot?" 

^^  Occasionally — but  as  it  is  not  my  intentioii 
to—'' 

^'  A'prapas,^*  cried  Lord  Henry  purpoeelyin- 
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'^ermptiDg  him,  *'  talking  of  shooting  reminds 
9316  of  snipes  and  Ked  Bogs."  And  from  them  he 
cSigressed  to  so  many  subjects  connected  with 
snattera  of  business,  thnt  Hamilton  insensibly 
found   himself  engaged  in  the  discnssion  of 
^Mem,  and  thereby  prevented  from  intimating 
^%o  Liord  Henry  the  determination  he  had  sud- 
denly made  of  resigning  his  Lordship's  agency. 
'Se  found,  too,  on  entering  the  library,  that 
l>oth  Lady   Henry  and  Jane  had  retired  to 
jrest,  and  as  the  conversation,  though  unem- 
ImrraBsed  on  the  part  of  Lord   Henry,  was 
particularly  irksome   to  Hamilton,  he  gladly 
embraced    the    first    possible  opportunity   of 
putting  an  end  to  it  by  leaving  Lord  Henry 
for  the  night 

His  thoughts,  however,  were  too  much 
flurried  to  allow  him  easily  to  compose  them. 
For  the  first  time  since  his  intercourse  with 
Lord  Henry  had  commenced,  his  conscience 
tdd  him  that  his  Lordship's  conduct  bad  been 
more  praiseworthy  than  his  own.     Again  and 
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again^  too,  be  recalled  the  short  sentence  which 
assured  him  that  Ellen  was  not  indifferent  to 
his  fate ;  and  though  he  dared  not  analyze  his 
wishes  further^  he  felt  a  coDSolation  in  her  -- 

kindness  beyond  what  he  acknowledged,  even  ,^ 

to  himself— one   only  determination  was  he  ^9 

conscious  of>  namely,  to  emancipate  himself  *^^ 

immediately  from  the  degree  of  subserviency  "^^^ 

to  Lord  Henry,  which  the  station  of  his  agent  ^^i^  m 

seemed  to  entail.    But  the  next  morning  he  ^»  ^ 

found  no  opportunity  of  making  known  this  «»J 

resolve  to  any  of  the  party,  as  all  seemed  -C» 

more  or  less  engrossed  by  the  bustle  of  de-  —  ** 

parture. 

Ellen  was  as  usual  calm,  gentle,  and  retir-  """^ 

ing,  but  her  spirits  were  evidently  depressed,  ^' 

and  Jane's  more  than  usual  excitation  was,  he  ^ 

thought,  probably  as  much  on  her  sister's  ao* 
count  as  on  her  own. 

Lord  Henry  was  surrounded  by  a  hoit  of 
petitioners — some  for  money — some  for  land — 
and  Hamilton  was  momentarily  refened  to 
either  by  his  Lordship  or  the  supplicants.  / 
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At  last  the  carriages  appeared  at  the  Castle 
^?^te,  and  Monsieur  Toutfait,  Vith  scarce  sup« 
JE>x-«88cd  delight,  announced  that  they  only 
'^^  sited  "  Us  ardres  de  Madame,^* 

One  short  moment^  and  all  was  over. 

Hamilton  was  scarcely  conscious    how  he 

^zmd  Ellen  parted  ;  but  he  afterwards  remem* 

l>^red  that  as  he  shook  hands  with  Jane,  tier 

^B-x^ers  trembled  in  his,  though  a  heightened 

^^^oloor  in  her  cheek,  and  a  dazzling  lustre  in 

^^T  eye  shone  with  unusual  splendour.    He 

^^^membered,  too,  that  Lord  Henry's  counte- 

^^^nce  betrayed  a  sardonic  smile,  as  he  took 

^e^ve  of  him  with  an  affectation  of  cordiality  far 

^fierent   from  his   customary  manners ;  but 

^^se  reminiscences  were  not  till  after  Hamilton 

^^  stood  long  on  the  beacon  hill,  gazing  on  the 

^^d  down  which  the  carriages  had  gradually 

^Uappeared,  nor  till  after  he  had  been  roused 

^^om  this  absorbing  meditation  by  the  melan- 

^oly  sound  of  the  Irbh  cry.    It  was  a  funeral 

^^  winding  through  the  hills  on  its  way  to 


he  shuddered  as  the  co 
ear  the  wild  cronach  pec 
the  House  of  Loughn 
fosterer'a  daughter,  wh 
thus  bemoaned,  and  as 
youth  and  age  joined  in 
to  Hamilton*8  dejected  n 
rather  than  of  present  gr 
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CHAPTER    Vn, 


ABSENCE. 


,^  '•^is  not  the  land  I  care  for— wert  thou  hence 
,^^*'  where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itself, 
^^Hb  every  several  pleasure  in  the  world. 
^^4  where  thou  art  not— desolation." 

King  Uenry  VL 


^^     ^  some  days  afiber  Ellen*s  departure  from 

^"^^ghnamore,  Hamilton's  mind  was  in  a  state 

chaos.     He  had  refused  accompanying  them 

^*W  to    Dwyerstown  or  Dublin,  believing 

Vol,  XL  K 


was  not  only  a  euflScient 
niaining  there  till  they  ha 
also  served  as  some  diver; 
choly  reflections.  Nor  wai 
ituportant  to  him,  as  it  affoi 
considering  what  his  Ikie  o 
be  In  reference  to  the  ageno. 
estate. 

Not  that  for  one  momen 
as  to  the  propriety  of  his 
felt  it  wai^  impoanble  for  b 
so  confidential  a  islalioDsl 
who  had  so  entirely  repel] 
friendship  as  Lord  Uenry  I 
And  putting  all  other  fee 
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-^;:2ould  no  longer  submit  to  what  he  termed  a 
degradation;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  the 
-^e^r  weeks  that  had  passed  so  rapidly  in  her 
^society  now  served,  on  retrospection,  to  prove 
^€o  him  that  his  feelings  were  scarcely  within 
lus  own  controul,  and  that  if  any  chance  of 
liappiness  remained  for  him,  it  could  only  be 
mn  making  one  strong — one  desperate  effort  to 
l>reak,  for  ever,  the  chain  that  memory  had 
'VKmnd  round  his  heart — an  effort  that  his  pre- 
^lent  connection  with  Lord  Henry  would,  in 
-Itself,  render  ineffectnaL 

But  whilst  h'S  mind,  in  some  degree^  regained 

-its  composure  by  thus  being  brought  to  a  de-* 

^^uaion  on  one  important  point,  the  necessairy 

line  of   reflection   led   him  to  postpone  the 

^zecntion  of  his  project.      He  had  not  forgot- 

^ten— he  never  could  fbr^^t — that  the  treachery 

<ii  Rourke  had  thrown  an  imputation  on  his 

«oeiiracy  if  not  on  his  integntj  ;  nor  that  Lord 

Henry  had  seemed  to  vacillate  between  the  ae- 

<it«er  and  accused.     If  therefore  Hanulton 

K  3 


^r 


ing  it  a  short  time  longer  h< 
in  his  own  hands  the  only 
probably  lead  to   a   solutioi 
which  he  justly  deemed  es8€ 
fication  of  his  own  characte 
ciple  he  accordingly  postpon 
resignation  till  the  eonclasio 
on  which  he  was  about  to  ei 
in  the  mean  time,  not  to  divt 
to  any  person,  but  to  take 
measure  which  prudence  couh 
discovering  the  treachery  of  B 
log  concluded  the  different 
business   which  more  immed 
his   attention,  he  fully  arraz 
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liat  he  preferred  being  paid  in  notes  to  coin, 
IS  paper  was  easier  sent  by  post ;  whilst  in 
nrder,  if  possible,  to  aocomplish  his  object  of 
hrmrwing  forward  the  notes  which  he  had  himself 
riven  to  Boorke  in  the  payment  which  Rourke 
lovr  denied,  he  purposely  put  as  much  gold 
nto  circulation  as  he  could  venture  without 
betraying  his  intention ;  and,  having  thus  laid 
lis  train,  he  left  Loughnamore  on  a  shooting 
iarty  to  which  he  had  long  been  engaged. 

Time  passed;  the  leafless  trees  told  the 
-tory  of  the  year's  decline  and  Hallow  e'en 
Lzrived. 

It  was  a  dark  and  dreary  night  as  ever  rode 
town  the  wintry  sky.  The  wind  howled  in 
Ktful  gusts  across  the  desolate  bog,  and  the 
kleet  and  rain  were  heard  to  splash  in  the  water 
iliat  had  already  filled  the  intersecting  drains, 
Bfhen  suddenly,  in  the  distant  gloom,  one  red 
au&d  vivid  ray  of  light  gleamed  for  an  instant, 
^nd  then  as  rapidly  disappeared.  The  be- 
flighted  traveller,  if  any  such  had  passed  there. 


was  neither.     The  transiei 

ceeded  from    the  casual  < 

door,  if  that  name  could  b 

ture  which  gave  entrance 

tation,  the  wretchedness  o^ 

no  iJwallel— except  in  Irelai 

The  walk  and  roof  were 

taken  oat  of  the  bog  on 

erected;  and  from  which  th< 

heap  waa  scarcely  distinguii 

hole   made   by  the  exoavai 

was  filled  with  water   to   i 

chimney,  if  such  it  could  be  i 

an    aperture  in  the  roof,  wl: 

admitted,  as  it  did  then,  the 

than  gave  eeress  to  smnlrA  » 
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mnAm  iMFar  ikum.  the  ndjacoit  pool  it  servM 
-^M  a  conduit  for  the  tuperflaity  of  its  contents. 
Yet  kk  m  oomer  of  that  floor,   tfavs  eatarated 
-wirii  wet,  and  beneath  the  tottering  walki  whidi 
^«ieaflwd  and  reeked  with  damp  and  exhalation, 
^7  a  hnnum  bdng  on  a  bed  of  8traw»  gao^nf 
in  the  last  etniggle  betwixt  life  aid  dieatb. 
The  pale  and  haggard  cheek  looked  ghastly  as 
the  wind  of  the  opening  door  threw  the  hlrid 
'^{bre  of  the  mndle  on  the  agonised  featUsee. 
But  that  momentarj  gleamed  sbewed  tkw  the 
form  as  of  an  angel  of  light  in  the  lovely  boy 
tiiat,  scatcely  stopping  to  close  the  entrance  after 
him,  sank  on  his  knees  beside  the  miserable  pal- 
bty  and,  grasping  the  withered  and  uncoa^cious 
hmd  that  lay  stretched  and  stiff,  pressed  it  to 
his   breast,    and    softly    whispered  :-^*'  Oh  I 
granny,  are  yez  sleeping  yet  ?" 

That  Toke — so  long  beloved,  so  late  remem- 
bered— seemed,  for  a  moment,  to  retain  the 
sprit  lliat  hovered  on  the  confines  of  eternity, 
Vkuatly  ttnd  slowly  turning  round  her  head,  the 


t'liiigQten  ttiem,  and  now 
dark  and  unfathomable, 
to  speak,  and  twice  ber  ps 
clammy  lips  refiised  to  give 
to  her  passing  thoughts. 

*'  Herej  granny  dear^  take 
and  cheer  up — he*8  coming 
Mahafiy  will  soon  be  here, 
little  hands  trembled  as  he 
porringer  to  her  lips,  hia  e 
renovated  hope  and  comfort. 

''  Ochonel  hell  never  bett< 
the  dying  woman,  in  a  voice  ^ 
yet  shook  with  all  the  horroi 
fear. 

*'  Yes,  granny,  he  will  pi 
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^deavoared  to  raise  herself  on  the  straw :  the 
effort  was  too  much  for  her,  and  she  fell  back 
from  exhaustion ;  but  yet  her  sunken  eyes,  ani- 
mated with  scarcely  human  brightness,  glared 
wildly  round,  as  if  in  search  of  some  dreaded 
object,  and  then  slowly  closed  apparently  for 
ever. 

The  boy — appalled  at  the  terrors  of  a  sin- 
ner^s  death-bed  ^involuntarily  pressed  his  little 
hands  across  his  own  burning  eyeballs.  His 
curly  hair,  which,  in  its  glossy  brightness, 
might  have  graced  a  cherub's  beauty,  fell  back 
from  his  forehead  as  his  upraised  head  was 
turned  in  supplication  to  Heaven;  and,  though 
the  upper  part  of  his  face  was  concealed  by 
the  position  of  his  arm,  yet  the  rounded  chin, 
and  nether  lip  were  cast  in  the  faint  mould  of 
beauty. 

"  Save  her !  save  her,  for  thy  mercy's  sake  I 
Was  all  he  uttered. 

But    the     trickling    tears    found    passage 
K  5 
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through  hie  trembling  fingers,  and  fell  wii 
healing  balm  on  the  bed  of  death. 

^'  Jemmie,"  at    last  whispered  almost  i: 
audibly  the   expiring  woman,  for   her  vol 
was  sinking  fast,  though  her  intellect  seemi 
somewhat    to    revive    as    her  bodily   powei 
faded. 

The  boy,  starting  from  his  enthusiastic  prayer:] 
threw  his  almost  naked  arms  round  her  necV 
in  one  fond  embrace,  and  putting  his  face  cl< 
down  to  hers,  listened  for  her  words  in  sili 
but  intense  anxiety. 

**  Jemmie,   darlincr,   my   blessing  I*d    leam^0  ^  ^^^ 
yez,  but  I  have  none  to  give.     The  likes  ^^ 
me,  Jemmie,  dare  not  bless  my  child.^ 

**0h!     Granny!     Granny!    didn't    Fath^^ 
Mahaffy  tell  me  that  the  greatest  rinnera 
still  be  blessed  T 

*^  Ochone !"  exclaimed  the  penitent,  but 
heaved  no  sigh,  and  shed  no  tear,  for  desp; 
sat  cold  upon  her  clammy  brow. 


(X 
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Again  she  tried  60  speak^  and  ber  voice 
though  fainter  wad  eyen  more  distincL 

**  But,  Jemmie  dear,  if  I  have  a  hope,  it 
19  that  I  have  done  ^ood  to  one,  and  that  is 
Walter  Hamilton.  OchI  if  I  had  lived  but 
one  year  more,  I*d  have  warned  him  of  the 
toes  that  have  plotted  to  destroy  hiuL  But, 
Jemmie,  darling,  it's  yerself  that  must  work 
out  my  penance." 

*^Oh!  Granny,  and  what  is  it  I  wouldn't 

^  for  yez  that  lied  me  and  bred  me,  and  let 

-■ae  larn  from  Father  Mahaffy  himself.     But, 

^«  Grnumy,  when  yez  are  gone  from  me  I  may 

^Qm  idiot  in  amest  for  who  is  to  oare  for  me 

^And  the  boy  hid  his  face  and  wept  again. 

^  Then  listen,  Jammie,  for  it's  not  long  I'll 

*^^  staying  here,  and — ,    But  I've  somewhat 

^«>    lay— I  forgot  quite— bully  the   man  that 

^^^w  your  blood,  Jammie,  the  blood  of  the  in- 

^^ocent.    But   wasAH  the  boy  I  murdered  as 

*»*XMK5entI    Ochonel  Ochonel" 
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The  woman  writhed  in  agony.  Her  hag- 
gard features  were  convulsed,  and  she  ahook  id 
every  limb. 

The  boy,  almost  frantic  with  grief  and 
terror,  sprang  to  the  door,  and  half  opening 
it,  looked  out  to  see  if  the  priest  were  near,  but 
no  sound  came  past  him  but  that  of  the  whist' 
ling  wind. 

Again  he  knelt  at  her  side. 

^'  Och  I  mammy,  I'm  not  km'd  enough  to 
talk  to  yez.  But  he'll  soon  be  here,  and  then 
he'll  give  yez  comfort." 

**  And  when  he  comes,  Jammie,  yes  must 
swear  to  lave  the  place  for  no  mortal  ear  but 
one,  must  listen  to  what — .  But,  Jammie, 
dear,  swear  by  what  will  bind  you  best,  to  do 
what  I  desire  yez  " 

The  boy  muttered  the  required  oath,  but  his 
innocent  heart  sank  within  him  as  he  did  so. 

**  Now,  Jammie,  I  charge  yex  by  the  oath 
that  yez  sworn,  and  the  Uesring  Fd  givei  9ai 
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I  dared,  I  charge  yez  never  foi^et  the  Mill* 
dam  of  Looghnamore." 

"  Och  I  Granny^  how  could  I,  when  I'd  go 
through  fire  and  water  to  sarve  him." 

**  Nor  he   that  drew   your    own    precious 

blood  r 

Again  Jammie  shuddered,  for  her  voice  was 
strange  and  sepulchral  He  crossed  himself 
and  faintly  uttered, 

"  Forgive  our  trespasses." 

**'  Yez  must  follow  Pat  Dogherty  as  the 
shadow,  and  never  quit  hould  of  him  till  his 
reed  is  run,  for  it's  the  son  of  Jessie  O'Dwyer 
that  he  counts  for  his  victim.  But  the  thorn 
shall  be  green  in  December  nor  ever  Walter 
Hamilton  shall  take  crust  from  the  hand  of 
Pat  Dogherty." 

**  But,  Granny,  what  can  the  likes  of  a 
boy  as  I  am  do  to  help  a  grown  up  gentleman 
like  Mister  Hamilton,  though  if  you'd  put  me 
to  follow  him,  it's  not  many  a  step  I'd  go 
back." 


gone— and  ye'll  be  his  a 
watch  bj  night." 

"  Och,  Granny  dear, 
Hamilton,  and  don't  p 
whose  bread  I'm  ating,  j 
must  do,  and  have  done." 
The  sound  of  a  hmnan 
in  the  wind. 

''It's  the  priest  himaeli 
and  springing  to  his  u 
have  opened  the  door  had 
vnlsive  grasp  withheld  hii 

'' Jammie,  I  speak  no 
save  my  soul  till  yez  swei 
yea." 

And  the  momentary  » 


^ther  load  and  dear  ^  halloa  1"  proved 
^l^At  Father  Mahafij  approached  the  house — 
oxi<  ray  of  light  would  guide  him  to  the 
duelling,  but  without  a  violent  effort  it  would 
^^^yt  been  impoaaible  for  the  boy  to  extricate 
*^*^>»«elf  from  her  grasp. 

*' Jammie,  1  die,  and  are  yez  the  one  to 
^^'Use  the  word  that  may  bless  or  curse  me  for 

Oh  I  Granny,  no  I  Tse  do  your  bidding  !" 

^he  hand  of  the  dying  woman  loosed  her 

^^^^9  and  pale  and  trembling  the  boy  rushed 

^l^e  door  to  give  admittance  to  the  venerable 

^^^W,    who    came    through    the   storm    and 

^Icness    to    bless    the   bed  ef  an   expiring 

-K^he  long  drear  night  was  past,  and  the  ear* 
^^^  dawn  of  morning  found  Jemmie  keeping 
^^  sad  and  lonely  watch,  on  a  heap  of  wet 
^^^^  outside  the  cabin  door. 

Sometimes  he  had  prayed,  and  sometimes  he 
^^^  listened,  for  once  a  wild  unearthly  shriek 


i 


i/itiiit;  uo  more — one 
notonous  sound  of  the 
then   again  all  was  & 
the  winter's  wind. 

But  day  had   dawi 
gave  not  one  cheeric 
scene  of  desolation  th 
still  poor  Jammie  watc 
cabin  slowly  opened,  ; 
whose  countenance  hoi 
struggle   for    masterjj 
boy  to  enter. 
The  tale  of  sorrow  w 
His  Qrandmother,  t 
ever  known,   the  bein( 
might  perchance  have  i 


ncnea  nanus  stm  retamea,  gave  counrma- 
D  the  hope  with  wLich  the  priest  cun^oled 
Jammie— andas  the  friendless,  houseless 
iseed  the  cold  lips,  that  to  him»  bad  never 
bed  an  unkind  word,  he  trusted — as  an 
I  might — that  all  her  sins  had  been  for- 


1 


CHAPTER 


A   DOBCOYBl 


«If  inNa] 
I  should  report  this  man,  m 
If  I  Bhould  say  I  saw  such  '. 
For  certes,  there  are  people 


TSvD    atrkinn    fVitlt    AWADt  OV< 
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B^homeral  brightaew  ibad  bloomed  for  jBUen. 
Ihe  terrace  J9UB  §tt»mei  with  withered 
kavoa ;  the  firagmenta  of  the  rosea  were  Mown 
against  the  parapet  or  into  the  neglected 
*  garden  beneath.  Some  of  the  window 
shatters  had  nerer  been  opened,  others  never 
dosed  since  Hamilton's  departure — the  grass 
was  green  in  the  courtr-and  neglect  and  deso- 
lation brooded  over  erery  part 

And  the  saaM  tempcbt  howled  through 
the  miserable  lane  of  cabins  that  was  called  in 
the     eountry    *'  the     Town     of    Loughna- 


Ita  steep  acdiTity  and  irregular  pavement; 
if  pavement  there  was,  now  formed  countless 
ohanuels  far  the  pattering  rain  that  seemed 
Dnasrlms  in  its  sound — as  the  gusty  wind  blew 
the  torrent  from  the  saturated  thatch,  or  the 
overflowinggutter  on  the  pathway  in  accelerated 
streams  amongst  those  wretched  dwellings.  Ho 
door  was  open—- no  chimney  smoked— no  win- 
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dow  sent  its  cheerful  light  to  tell  of  warmth 
or  comfort  withiD.  Poverty — the  most  abject— 
the  most  hopeless  was  there— and  there  too, 
might  have  been  seen  its  usual  ooncomitants^vice 
and  disease — for  Hamilton  was  gone,  and  who 
was  now  there  to  interpose  the  shield  either 
of  faith  or  hope  before  the  victims  of  despair? 

And  yet  there  was  one  dwelling  there  which 
boasted  at  least  a  semblance  of  comfort.  True, 
no  candle  gleamed  on  the  street  ;  for  no  one 
affected  a  more  scrupulous  observance  of  the 
curfew's  rights  than  did  the  specious  Mrs. 
Macauley ;  but  no  one  better  knew  than  she 
did  how  to  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the 
ear  and  break  it  to  the  sense. 

The  floor  of  her  back  parlour^  if  not  clean, 
was  at  least  well  sanded;  an  enormous  torf 
fire  blazed  on  the  hearth ;  one  flickering  dip 
candle  (many  degrees  superior  to  those  she 
sold  as  mould)  was  placed  on  a  three-legged 
round  table,  on  which  stood  a  half  empty  jog 
of  poteen  punch,  two  glasses,  and  a  tobacco- 
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:  beside  it  sat  the  hostess  herself,  a  clean 
1  tied  over  her  dirtj  gown ;  her  cap- 
Aids  transferred  from  her  chin  to  her 
f  and  her  naturally  rubicund  face  looking 
V  and  redder  in  the  glare  of  the  fire. 
It  opposite  to  her^  sunk  in  the  lethargic 
dity  of  incipient  intoxication,  sat  the 
:een,  the  late  respected  guest  at  the  table 
ord  Henry  Mas^nger,  one  of  the  proudest 
ngland's  aristocrats. 

Well,  when  are  we  to  have  Mr.  Hamilton 
I-  with  a  blessing  to  him,"  enquired  Mrs. 
luley  after  a  long  pause,  during  which 
bad  accurately  calculated  the  precise  me- 
)  between  somnolence  and  inebriety  best 
d  to  her  proposed  cross-examination  of 
Dogherty. 

Och  !  and  it's  little  I  know  or  care  Mis- 
Macauley.*' 

Troth  and  that's  true  for  you  any  how, 
Mister  know  little — why  I  thought  you 
to  be  my  Lord's  agent  any  how." 


I  see  the  ground  slipping 
feet;  didn't  you  persuade 
that  Mr.  Hamilton-^bad  1 
clean  out  of  favour,  and  that 
were  hand  and  gloTC,  and 
pockets;  and  hasn't  he  be 
about  as  thick  as  peas,  and 
and  the  rest  of  them  as 
me  as  ever;  and  didnH  ] 
when — 

Mr.  Doghertj  suddenly  < 
his  mouth,  and  his  vaoa' 
assumed  an  expression  of  n 
fear,  as  he  interrupted  her. 

''  Why,  Mrs.  Macanle: 
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^  Faith  fine  words  batter  no  parsnips ;  111 
V»e]ieye  jou*re  agent  when  I  see  it." 

^  Then  111  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mistress  Ma* 
enley,  I  have  it  in  mj  power  to  ruin  your 
Ifiator  Hamilton,  aye  and  all  that  clings  to 
Urn  any  day." 

<«  Well,  and  I'll  bdieve  that,  too,  when  I 
sse  it««as  if  you'd  have  it  in  your  power 
to  miB  him,  and  not  be  doing  it  I— oh  I  oh  ! 
Mr.  Dogherty— is  it  joking  you  are?" 

**  Why,  woman,  I  have  now  by  me,  that's 
np  in  my  place  yonder,  two  letters  from— from 
a  man  in  London,  offering  to  strike  a  bargain 
wid  Mm  that  wonld  be  the  rain  of  my  Lord, 
any  bow." 

^  And    what  are    you    going  to  do  with 

tbCB?" 

<<  Wby^  ifs  just  that  I  am  waiting  to  think 
qC  aad  to  dear  his  thoughts  the  squireen 
replenished  his  gla^s. 

^  Wbf  man  shew   them  to  me.    If  they 


pity  you  wern't  bred  to  tl 
Why,  if  I  shewed  'em  to-mo 
Mr.  Hamilton  would  8omeh< 
by  reason  the  wording  is  i 
might  be;  however,  I  ma; 
man's  at,  by  reason  of  wha 
tween  him  and  my  uncle  oul 
«  What  the  bribe— or  the 
you  called  it?** 

«  And  it's  likely  it's  myi 
man  that  would  eoon  und< 
if  I  was  once  in  that  Hamil 
**  Ham,  why  not  take 
dence  yourself,  Mr.  Doghe: 
gentleman  like  you,  that's 
iA  lit  to  write  to  anv  one 
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out  anythiog ;  but  I  know  my  uncle—- long  life 
to  him— drawed  five  hundred  pounds  out  of 
him  more  than  oncet" 

**  Then^  man  alive,  sit  down  and  take  it  on 
yo'self,  and  answer  the  letter  in  no  time." 

"  Be  aisy  now~be  aisy — though  I  can 
speak  as  legible  as  any  mnn^  Tm  not  so  much 
of  a  draughtsman,  by  reason  that  when  I  was 
a  bit  of  a  spalpeen — '^ 

Mrs.  Macauley  was  too  impatient  to  attend 
to  bis  reminiscences ;  her  own  rapid  thoughts 
could  at  any  time  outstrip  those  of  her  com- 
panion, and  in  a  few  moments  she  had  fully 
arranged  her  plan. 

**  111  just  tell  you  what  it  is  now ;  you'se 
go  over  to  London  yourself,  and  settle  the 
matter  atween  yez  in  no  time.'' 

**  Me  1 — is  it  me ! — Pat  Dogherty  to  go  to 
London  by  myself  that  never  got  as  far  as 
lA>Ddonderry !  Why,  what  would  you  have 
tne  do  there  all  alone  by  myself  in  the 
crowd?" 

VOL.  n.  L 


whilst  she  threw  more  turf  oi 
in  a  louder  key  she  continued 

'*  Sarra  good  them  letters 
you,  Pat,  if  you'll  never  8h< 
them  ;  and  bow  did  you  coa 
at  all?'* 

^*  I  got  'em  from  a  fiieo 
a  Burly,  dogged  tone,  as  if  to 
interrogatory ;  but  Mrs.  Ma 
be  discouraged. 

**  Pooh  I  bother  I  ye  don' 
trumps  when   you've    got 
Rourke  wouldn't  be  the  man 
slip  out  of  his  hands." 

**  Then,  it's  there  yoo'n 
Mo/»oii1av.  fnr  wasn't  it  fe 
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growing  under   a  gooseberry    bush,  TD    en- 
gage?" 

**  No  matter  where  he  got  them ;  I  have 
them  now,  safe  enough,  and  before  all's  said 
and  done,  may  be  111  pay  him  off  yet, 
for  the  two-fold  robbing — ^first  of  them  letters, 
and  then  of  my  money/' 

*^  And  at  the  same  time  you  may  pay  him 
off  for  the  Red  Bog,"  said  Mrs.  Macauley 
with  a  bitter  laugh,  '^  och,  and  it's  there  he  did 
us  both,  Mr.  Dogherty,  and  my  opinion  is, 
hell  diddle  you  out  of  the  agency.  But  if 
in  regard  of  that  bog  I  could  help  you  to  a 
bit  of-" 

«  What— what  is't  that  I  hear  ?"  abruptly 
ezdidmed  Dogherty  shaking  from  head  to  foot ; 
whibt  Mrs.  Macauley,  turning  as  quickly 
round,  beheld  Rourke's  face  against  one  of  the 
broken  panes  of  the  window. 

*'  A  few  seconds  sufficed  to  restore  her  usual 
presence  of  mind,  and  before  the  shop-boy  had 
quite  opened  the  back  door,  she  stood  at  it 
L  3 


'*  Och:    and  is   it  you,  ne 
merry  Hallow  e'en  to  ye,  tho 
all    abroad    the    night,    let 
Rourke." 

"  Faith,  and  it's  a  poor  r 
a  Hallow  e'en  all  alone  by 
Castle,  with  the  wind  and  th 
gether." 

But   whilst   he  uttered 
good  humour,  he  strode  past 
abruptly  entering  the  **  iwh 
inquisitive  glance  first  at  Di 
all  round  the  little  room. 

"  And  how  did  you  get  hi 
was  the  only  salutation  the 
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jiial;    be    advising   you   to    go  out  the  same 

way." 

Ever  since  the  adventure  of  Captain  Coa- 
tello  at  Dogherty^s  house,  a  coldness  had  sub- 
Biated  between  him  and  Bourke,  though  each 
yainly  flattered  himself  that  he  succeeded  in 
oonoealing  from  the  other  his  own  sentiments. 
'Xhe  consequence  however  was  that  by  mutual 
oonsent  these  former  confederates  now  met  as 
laeldom  as  possible.  And  Poghert^^  glad  to 
make  his  escape  at  that  moment  acted  upon  the 
liint,  and  as  soon  as  the  gcey  filly  could  be  led 
around  he  took  his  departure  homewards. 

Mrs.  Macauley  proceeded  to  make  her  new 
^aest,  to  all  seeming,  as  welcome  as  she  had 

^one  her  late  visiter. 

Fresh  turf  was  heaped  on  the  hearth-*-the 
.  punch  jug  was  replenished,    and   in  a   few 

ininutes  they  were  conversing,  apparently,  as 

ooafidentally  as  if  no  Bed  Bog  was  in   the 

country." 


ion — ana    isni  ne    comm{ 
all?" 

"  He'll  come  before  he' 
rant,"  replied  the  bailiff,  v 
perity.  «*  But  pray  Mrs.  ] 
that  Dogherty  telling  you 
up?" 

"I  'moit  forget.  W 
come?** 

"  Why  you  kept  me  a 
enough^  Mrs.  Maeauley, 
ingr 

''Ocht  hewasBO  fuddle< 
entirely  what  he  was  saying 

^  Well  then  the  next  t 
him  from  me,  to  let  me  a 
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perty  I     Why,  Vd  as  soon  have  thought  of  your 
getting  it,  widow,  as  Pat  Dogherty.*' 

Mrs.  Macauley  coolcJ  not  look  Bourke 
straight  in  the  face,  though  she  would  have 
given  much  for  a  sly  peep  at  his  countenance 
to. help  her  in  ascertaining  how  much  of  her 
previous  conversation  he  had  overheard. 

As  it  was,  however,  she  busied  herself  about 
the  fire  and  the  glasses,  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
<<  to  be  sure,"  '^  aye  sar  truly,"  and  such  con- 
ciliatory tokens  of  assent,  she  succeeded,  as  she 
hoped,  in  changing  the  conversation,  with  a 
mental  reservation  never  to  forget  or  forgive 
his  impertinence. 

By  degreesb  either  from  Mrs.  Macauley' s 
super-excellent  punch,  or  some  other  cause, 
Mr.  Bourke  appeared  to  change  his  tone  from 
mistrust  to  confidence,  and  at  last,  with  a 
mdden  motion,  as  if  the  idea  had  but  just  pre- 
aented  itself,  he  exckumed, 

*^  Oh  I  by  the  way,  Mistress  Macauley,  how 
much  money  have  you  ?'* 


ot>  but  if  her    stout   he; 
quailed — no  look  or  gestui 

**  Then  and  it  s  not  i 
pound  or  two  up  stairs  in 
your  sarvice  neighbour  if  ] 
a  trifld  for  a  week  or  two.' 

And  now  Mrs.  Maoanl 
steadily  in  the  fishce  as  he  al 

^*  In  the  boy's  room  is  i 
pause^  he  continued  with 
''  Why,  then  that's  neif^ 
be  I'll  come  again  on  you 
now  I  don't  want  it»"  am 
into  his  wabtcoat  pocket  ii 
coin  in  it.  *<  No,  Mrs.  Ma 
he  with  renewed  self-posaei 
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.  Mn,  Macralejr  put  her  finger  to  her  cheek 
in  aa  altittide  of  reflection,  as  if  trying  to  re- 
collect  it|.  but  in  truth  endeavouing  to  guess 
why  Roorke  wanted  it. 

**  Look  here — I  hi^pen— I  have  put  down 
«he  number  of  it.'' 

And  he  handed  her  a  paper  on  which  it  was 
"^mtten* 

She  shook  her  bead  deliberately  as  she 
«aid, 

**  Stop,  I  think  you  said  about  two  months 
^go?  had  the  note  any  other  marks  on  it?" 

**  Yes,  it  had  my  name  and  Walter  Hamil- 
ton written  on  the  back  of  it,"  rejoined  the 
iMuliff  eagerly. 

His  hostess  looked  down  to  conceal  the  joy 
that  twinkled  in  her  eyes,  and  the  next  moment 
again  turning  them  on  Rourke,  she  said,  > 

**OhI  yes,  I  remember  now — I  know  all 
about  it.     Do  you  want  it  ?" 

**  I  do— I  do— here's  change  for  it,"  and  the 
gold  rattled  on  the  table. 
L  5 


much  coin  again,  but 
the  note,  I  tould  you  I  b 
thereaway,  still  I  thii 
could  get  it.  I  Bent  i 
Dublin  that  same  night 
Hackstery." 

The  quick  changea  a 
marked  Bourke's  counte 
ately  uttered  this  improi 
ciently  testified  hia  extrem 
this  note. 

He  repeated  his  request 
her  promises  to  write,  and 
note  as  soon  as  (.ossible, 
personage  than  the  widow 
that  its  recovery  was  thA 
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and  front  door,  she  bustled  up  sturs  to  her 
cash  box,  not  kept  in  the  boy's  room,  but 
under  her  own  bed,  and  therein  with  a  chuckle 
of  delight  did  she  examine,  not  only  that  note 
but  many  others^  all  equally  endorsed  both 
by  Bourke  and  Hamilton,  and  all  equally 
hoarded  by  her  against  a  future  day  of  retribu- 
tion. 

Meantime,  Hamilton  was  on  his  road  home- 
irarda.  The  storm  raged  with  violence  amongst 
the  hills,  and  the  sleet  drifted  so  much  against 
him,  that,  on  a  sudden  thought,  he  turned  aside 
«sd  drove  to  the  parsonage,  where  his  esti- 
mable friend,  Doctor  Sydney,  met  him  as 
iisoal,  with  a  cordial  welcome. 

Was  it  mere  accident  that  thus  turned  his 
path,  or  may  we  not  recognise  the  hand  of 
a  Providence  that  guides  tliose  daily  incidents 
that  collectively  form  the  sum  of  human 
life? 

Near  to  that  spot,  where  he  had  so  unezpect- 
tedly  diverged  from  the  straight  road,  a  man  had 


purpose  of  ooncealment— n 
each  near  acclivity,  with  1 
towards  the  road  by  whicl 
pected. 

At  last,  the  well-known  lai 
were  seen  ia  the  distance- 
tip-toe — they  approached — 
the  grass-— they  stopped  at 
and  entered  the  gate.    An 
marked  the  man's  dieappou 
replaced  something  in  the 
and  drawing  his  hat  still  Ioir 
he  strided  over  the  hill.  Tha 
—and    that    path    led     hii 
the    Tillage    and    of   Mrs. 
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liOii^iiiamore,  he  found  that  circamstancee 
iiad  occorred  which  facilitated  the  success  of  hie 
plan  for  the  discovery  of  the  bailiff's  delin- 
quency even  more  than  he  had  dared  to  calcu- 
late on. 

Nothing  is  so  insecure  as  the  friendship  of 
^villains  to  each  other ;  as,  where  the  league  is 
only  cemented  by  self-interest,  the  slightest 
^variations  in  the  scale,  at  once  dissolve  the 
C2ompact;  and  thos,  as  we  have  seen  it  hap- 
S^ened  with  the  worthy  Mr.  Rourke  and  his 
"^wo  confederates,  Mr.  Dogherty  and  Mrs. 
IVfacauley. 

No  sooner  had  the  bailiff  succeeded  in  ob- 

^luning  for  himself  the  contested  prize  of  the 

ZBied  Bog,  than  feeling  independent,  as  he  consi- 

«lered  himself  of  his  former  coadj  utors,  he  not  only 

^>stentatiously  triumphed  over  Mrs.  Macauley's 

dsappointment,in  the  instance  already  detailed, 

but,  on  other  occasions  also,  he  even  threw  out 

threats  against  Dogherty ;  and  considering  the 


V 
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lease,  he  had  thus  surreptitiously  obtained,  gave 
him  also  an  equal  title  to  the  denomination  of 
squireen,  in  the  intoxication  of  his  newly  ac* 
quired  rank,  he  so  far  forgot  himself,  as  to  in- 
timate, that  it  was  at  his  own  option  to  become 
Lord  Henry's  agent;  and  that  if  he  were  once 
BO  promoted,  he  knew  sufficient  to  ruin  both 
the  individuals  who  had  presumed  to  be  his  com- 
petitors in  his  Lordship's  favour. 

This  threat  proved  his  ruin.  Both  Dog- 
herty  and  Mrs.  Macauley  were  too  deeply  im- 
plicated with  Captain  Costello  and  the  smugglers 
on  the  neighbouring  coast,  not  to  feel  intimi- 
dated by  this  menace;  and  though  Bourke 
himself  had  been  equally  connected  with  them, 
the  whole  gang  were  aware  that  it  was  in  his 
power  to  purchase  his  own  indemnity  by  their 
conviction. 

No  time  was,  therefore,  to  be  lost;  oncS 
the  day  after  Mrs.  Macauley  had  vowed  tc^ 
recover  the  note  for  Bourke,  she  revenged  her^ 
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self  on  him  for  haying  played  false  in  regard  of 
the  fied  Bog,  by  entering  into  a  treaty  with 
Doghertyi  offensive  and  defensive,  for  the 
avowed  porpose  of  clearing  the  country  of  the 
formidable  Bonrke« 

*'  At  that  juncture,  as  we  have  seen,  Hamilton 

returned.    As  he  had  expected,  many  of  the 

xiotes  which  he  had  paid  to  Bonrkci  and  had 

^he    means    of   identifying,  were  again  paid 

iDack  to  him  in  discharge  of  the  rents  due  to 

XLford  Henry,  and  it  only  remained  to  trace 

%hem   through    the  intermediate    channel    to 

^XCourke  himself.    To  do  this  effectually  nothing 

^Vras  more  natural  than  an  application  to  Mrs. 

<2tf acauley  herself,  at  whose  shop  it  was  well 

luiown  Bourke  had  long  been  an  habitual  cus* 

bonier.    The  means  of  revenge  thus  opportunely 

presenting  themselves,  were  by  Mrs.  Macauley 

:i.mproved  to  the  utmost,  and  she  not  only  gave 

X^>  the  endorsed  note,  but  through  her  instru- 

xnentallity  the  whole  chain  of  evidence  was 

^sanly  obtained  without  one  deficient  link^  as 
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there  was  not  an  individual  in  the  country  who 
did  not  willingly  lend  his  or  her  assiatance  towards 
the  conviction  of  Boarkci  who  was  universally 
detested,  and  the  vindication  of  Hamilton,  who 
was  as  generally  beloved.  But  conscience, 
that  maker  of  cowards  of  us  all,  whispered  to 
Kourke  that  this  act  of  dishonesty  was  not 
the  only  one  this  investigation  might  elucidate ; 
and  profiting  by  an  opportunity  that  accidentally 
occurred,  he  privately  absconded  and  made  his 
escape  to  America,  thereby  giving  further 
confirmation,  had  any  been  required^  of  the 
various  accusations  which,  in  his  absence, 
poured  in  against  him  on  every  side. 

This  principal  object  of  Hamilton*s  anxiety, 
namely,  his  own  vindication,  being  thus  at* 
tained,  no  further  obstacle  presented  itself  to 
the  fulfilment  of  his  previous  intention  to  re* 
sign  Lord  Henry's  agency.  He  therefore 
lost  no  time  in  forwarding  to  London  all  the 
proofs  he  had  procured  against  Bourk^  and 
having  received  in  return  a  eatitfactory  acu 
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knowledgment  from  Lord  Henry^  that  was  as 
nuush  in  the  form  of  an  apology  aa  he  could 
zeaaonably  expect,  he,  by  the  next  post,  gave 
bis  Lordship  notice   of  his  determiaation   to 
throw  np  hie  situation*    Lord  Henry's  answers 
were  not  what  Walter  expected  to  receive,  as 
they  expressed  his  urgent  request  diat  Hamil- 
ton should  not,  as  he  said,  desert  him,  and 
partionlarly   entreated    that    he    would  not, 
£or  the  present,  mention  to  any  person  his  idea 
cf  giving  up  the  agency.     This  correspondence 
^as   continued  for  some  weeks  without  any 
effect    on    either  party.      What    were   Lord 
Senry's  motives  for    thus  wishing  the  con- 
tinuance of  Hamilton's  subserviency,  Walter 
could  not  divine ;  but  Loughnamore  had  now 
1>ecome  more  than  ever  disagreeable  to  him. 
To  reside  there  he  found,  in  fact,  impossible;  and 
liaving  made  every  arrrangement  for  leaving  it 
for  ever,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  a 
gay  Christmas  party  in  the  county  of  Donegal. 
The  proverbial  hospitality,  for  which  Ireland 
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is  famed,  was  never  more  displayed  than  in 
the  cheerful  scene  which  Hamilton  now  joined ; 
and  it  was  well  for  him  that  his  thoughts  were 
for  a  time  diverted  from  the  various  painful 
subjects  which  had  so  lately  occupied  them 
at  Loughnamore.  The  striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  terms  of  intimacy  and  regard  on 
which  he  was  now  met  by  all  his  associates, 
and  the  cold,  repulsive  politeness  he  had  lately 
experienced  from  Lord  Henry  Massinger, 
seemed  but  to  embitter  all  his  recollections  of 
the  latter ;  and  something  of  contempt  arose 
in  his  mind  mingled  with  surprise  and  dis- 
trust, as  letter  after  letter  arrived  from  his 
Lordship  containing  the  most  urgent  demands 
for  money,  and  even  the  most  conciliatory  ex- 
pressions of  regret  at  his  unchanging  deter- 
mination of  resigning  his  agency. 

Few  people  are  able  to  look  back  on  a  Ion/ 
life  without  recollecting  some  one  moment  thi 
appears,  on  retrospection,  to  have  been  dedar 
of  their  future  fate,  and  so  now  it  seemed  w 
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Hamilton;  apparently,  his  destiny  then  hung 
on  a  baianoe  to  be  turned  to  weal  or  woe  by  a 
feather's  weight. 

Two  plana  were  just  then  open  for  his  adop- 
tion ;  cue  of  which  was  the  suggestion  of  bis 
friend  Doctor  Sydney.    That  reverend  gentle- 
man was  the  dergyman  of  Loughnamore  ;  and 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  circumstauces  at- 
tending the  yisit  of  Lord  Henry  Massinger  to 
his  paternal  estate,  was  the  temporary  absence 
of  that  divine  on  other  clerical  duties.     The 
olergyman  who  had  officiated  for  him  was  of 
a  shy,  retiring  character,  and  considered  himself 
H  atmngerj  and  in  no  way  entitled,  or  rather 
Called  upon,  to  visit  a  man  who  professed  to 
mikun  all  society,  as  Lord  Henry  was  reported 
to  have  done ;  and  even  had  it  been  otherwise 
$21  this  particular  instance,  few   could   have 
supplied  the  place  of  Doctor  Sydney.     Of  an 
^zoellent  £&mily  and  superior  education,  his 
€9haracter  was  a  fine  specimen  of  what  a  gen- 
and,   still  more,  a  dignitary  of  the 
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Church,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  ought  to  be.  Had  he  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  during  Lord  and  Lady  Henry 
Massinger's  sojourn  at  the  CaBtle,  far  different 
would  the  result  of  their  viiit  have  been. 
The  esteem  Doctor  Sydney  felt,  and  openly 
avowed  for  Walter  Hamilton,  most  have  had 
its  weight  on  his  Lordship^s  mind;  whilst  his 
manner,  his  conversation,  and  the  society  he 
might  have  met  at  the  parsonage,  woold  have 
convinced  even  Lord  Henry  that  Pat  Dog- 
herty  was  not  a  fair  sample  of  Lrish  country 
gentlemen  in  generaL 

The  unusual  depression  of  Walter's  spirits^ 
and  even  his  apparent  malady,  was  too  great  to 
escape  observation  on  his  first  meeting  Doctor 
Sydney  after  the  departure  of  the  Massingers. 
That  excellent  friend  thoroughly  understood 
human  nature.  He  knew  that  generally  the 
grief  of  the  aged  is  excited  by  bodily  diaeaoe, 
whilst  the  maladies  of  the  young  as  often  pro- 
ceed from  the  sickness  of  the  mind.    Hamihon 
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made  no  complaint — assigned  no  symptom  of 
suffering  ;  but  day  by  day  he  seemed  to  grow 
thinner,  and  the  hectic  flush  on  his  cheek 
seemed  day  by  day  to  brighten.  Doctor  Syd- 
ney guessed  rightly  as  to  the  cause  of  that 
premature  decay  to  which  he  shuddered  to 
think  his  favourite  was  exposed.  But  as 
Walter  evaded  all  confidence  in  the  feelings 
which  Doctor  Sydney  believed  him  to  be  suf- 
fering from,  he  unfortunately 9  in  divining  their 
existence,  mistook  their  object. 

The  report  of  Miss  O'Dwyer's  approaching 
marriage  with  Damley  had,  through  the  loqua- 
city of  her  mother  been  spread  widely,  and 
as  Doctor  Sydney  had  not  seen  Hamilton  since 
his  arrival  at  Loughnamore,  and  as  he  dated 
the  melancholy  change  in  the  latter  from  that 
period,  he   naturally   concluded  it    proceeded 
from   disappointment  in  his  attachment  to  her 
whom  Doctor  Sydney  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge was  worthy  of  all  love.      But  his  was  a 
ixiendship  of  that  active  kind  which  not  content 


motives  mingled  in  the  plai 
signed  for  his  young  Wend. 
The  good  which  Walter 
ready  effected  amongst  the 
pariehioners  wa's  too  great 
aesirous  that  hie  reridenoe  i 
have  been  prolonged. 

It  is  true  Walter  made  v 
dislike  of  Lord  Henry  M 
conviction  that  the  sentiii 
This  Dr.  Sydney  thought 
the  intervention  of  Lady 
lost  no  time  in  enlistinj 
champion,  in  hopes,  tbre 
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which,  as  a  bachelor,  Hamilton  would  lead  if 
he  continued  to  reside  at  Loughnamore. 

On  one  of  the  many  winter's  evenings  which 
Hamilton  passed  at  the  hospitable  parsonage, 
Doctor  Sydney  gradually  turned  their  tite-d- 
tite  conversation  on  his  future  prospects. 

^*  You  have  almost  confessed/'  said  he, 
"  that  an  early  disappointment  has  prevented 
your  thinking  hitherto  of  matrimony ;  but  that 
must  not  be,  my  young  friend — if  you  have 
lost  her—" 

**  Irrecoverably,"  was  the  brief  reply. 
'*  If  you  have  suffered  this  sorrow — if  as  you 
•«7  your  life  has  lost  its  sunshine — it  is  the 
more  incumbent  on  you  to  exert  yourself  pro- 
perly to  bear  the  infliction  with  which  Provi- 
dence has  thought  fit  to  load  you.     A  gloomy, 
***iaanthropic  life  is  a  mental  paralysb.    You  are 
^^  Answerable  in  the  sight  of  God  for  the  non* 
^^^ployment  of  your  talents,  as  for  the  abuse 
^  them.'* 

*^  But,"  interrupted  Hamilton  with  a  faint 
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smile,  "  I  trust  a  worthy  old  bachelor  may 
be  as  usefully  employed  as  aoy  repentant 
benedict." 

'*  But  not  so  happily ;  I  hope  I  may  yet 
live  to  see  you  the  owner  of  a  cheerful  home, 
giving  and  sharing  happiness — in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  domestic  comfort — ^blessed  with  a  wife 
who— ^' 

"  Stay — stay  I  my  good  Doctor — no  wife 
if  you  please.  Seriously  I  could  never  marry 
a  woman  I  did  not  love — and  now — " 

''  But  suppose  a  woman  had  been  long  and 
deeply  attached  to  you— one  who  had  loved 
you  with  unchanging  affection  through  all  th' 
heart-burning  trials  of  your  attachment  to  aE 
other — one  who — " 

'*  Complete  the  romance  at  once,''  rejoin 
Hamilton,  anxious  to  turn  the  sobject,  **  mt 
such  a  one,  if  such  a  wight  there  liyefr* 
protegee  of  the  fairies,  endowed  with  all  pott' 
perfection,  mental  and  bodily.*' 
^'  No,  not  bodily  I"  exclaimed  'the  Dof 
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almost  betraying  his  own  design  through  im- 
pttience  for  its  success.  '^  Not  bodily ;  she  is 
not  handsome— I  never  said  she  was,  though 
I  neTer  could  think  any  face  ugly  that  was 
so  honest  a  transcript  of  a  kind  heart  as  hers 
is ;  then  her  charity — her  benevolence — even 
her  sense  id  in  all  respects  superior,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  one  solitary  instance  of  her  unrequited 
attachment  to  a  young  fellow  who  never  cared 
for  her.'' 

The  ice  was  thus  broken,  and  though  the 
Doctor  and  his  guest  just  then  joined  Mrs* 
Sydney  at  the  tea-table  ;  Hamilton  was 
Ailly  aware  that  one  of  his  host*s  relations. 
Lady  Jane  Jamieson,  was  the  person  ho  al- 
luded to. 

It  was  in  truth  one  of  Dr.  Sydney's  most 

cherished  projects  that  Hamilton  should  choose 

ber  for  his  wife.     The  ingenuousness  of  her 

(character  had  long  before  betrayed  to  him  her 

attachment  to  Walter,  and  even  her  feminine 

detigxia  to  win  his  affections  in  return  were 
TOL.  n.  M 
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carried  on  in  eo  artless  a  manner  that  they 
were  visible  to  all,  and  consequently  it  was 
no  breach  of  confidence  in  the  Doctor  to  speak 
of  her  preference  to  its  object 

So  long  as  Jane  O'Dwyer  was  free,  the 
worthy  rector  had  forborne  all  wish,  much 
less  attempt,  to  promote  the  views  of  his  fair 
coiietin.  But  he  now  considered  such  a  union 
^vould  ensure  the  happiness  of  both. 

Iltr  fortune  and  family  connections  were 
d(  sirablc,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  and  her 
estimable  qualities  as  undeniable ;  although  a 
c:n'elosd  eccentricity  of  manner  made  her  often 
a]  >pcur  to  disadvantage  in  general  society,  and 
Lcr  personal  qualifications  were  inferior  to 
many  less  amiable  of  her  sex. 

At  first  Hamilton  scarcely  attended  to  the 
i^.ciiuiiitions  of  his  friend— pre-occupied  as  his 
ii.iiid  was,  by  the  image  of  Ellen — ^he  had 
scarcely  humor  to  listen  to  the  praises  of  an- 
other ;  but  by  degrees  the  rectitude  of  his 
character — his  honourable  and  religiotts  pm« 
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Ciple8  led  him,  first  to  wish  to  find  aa  antidote 
to  the  thoaghtt  that  haunted  him,  and  then, 
ma  the  anbject,  thna  so  unexpectedly  introduced, 
^waa,  by  Dr.  Sydney's  continual  recurrence  to 
it,  gradually  fomiliarized  to  his  mind,  he  at 
last  almost  promised  to  reflect  on  the  argu- 
snents  he  had  used,  and  even  heard  without 
aregret  that  Lady  Jane  was  to  form  one  of  the 
Clhristmas  party  in  the  County  of  Donegal  ho 
liad  promised  to  join. 

The  dimenrions  of  Ballymore  House  had 
l>een  stretched  to  the  utmost  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  expected  guests,  and  as  at  that 
^ime  most  country  houses  in  Ireland  boasted 
^f  what  was  called  '*  a  barrack  room,"  each 
of  its   manifold    beds  were   appropriated  to 
«<  younger  sons,"  or  the  least  fastidious  gen- 
tlemen of  the  party,  and  although  Hamilton  was 
the  last  gentleman  who  arrived,  the  partiality 
with  which  the  lady  of  the  house  reserved  for 
bim  the  **  bachelor's  best  bed-room"  conside- 
rably raised  the  curiosity  of  such  of  the  young 
u  3 


undue   proportion — four  o 
the  house,  nearly  as  many 
three  strangers,  formed  a  1 
fresh-coloured,  good-huni< 
spinsters,  that  at  every  c 
round  Lady  Jane  Jamie 
count  Walter'b  merits,  anc 
loth)  on  ^^  her  Ladyship's 
stantly  called  him — and 
theme,  rekindled  all  her  [ 
of  her  own  tale,  and  w 
jokes   of  her   companioi 
'^  her  beau,^  added  to  he 
his   arrival,  the.  combin' 
Lady  Jane's  manners  an 


\ 
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i^indow,  and  as  a  proof  of  heroism  bad  taken 
a  long  walk  in,  the  opposite  direction  from  that 
in  which  he  was  to  come.  But  there*  was  a 
-  damp,  north-west  wind,  that  took  all  the  curls 
^ut  of  her  hair,  and  the  exercise  and  agitation 
-  liad  encreased  the  natural  redness  of  her 
lace. 

The  last  time  Walter  had  seen  Lady  Jane 

was  at  Darnley  Court,  in  company  with  Lady 

- JRenry  Massinger,  and  it  was  most  natural  that 

lie  should  recal  that  circumstance  now;  but 

u  so  dmng,  he  recalled,  too,  the  calm^  placid 

^l)eauty  of  Ellen's  countenance. 

Lady  Henry's  taste  in  dress  was  one  of  her 

^  individual  distinctions;   it  was   so   plain,   so 

intrinsically  elegant,  it    seemed  peculiar   to 

lerselfj  and  a  transcript  of  her  mind ;  4ind  if 

there  was  one  point    on  which   Lady   Jane 

-^  Jamieson  differed  from  her  more  than  any 

ether,  it  was  in  her  style  of  drees.     Unfortu- 

^vately,  in  honour  of  Hamilton's  arrival,  she 

^had  arrayed  herself  in  a  bright-^eloured,  stiff 


Hamilton  could  Bcarceiy 
from  it  and  its  wearer,  th 
looked  at  her,  the  more  i 
thoughts. 

She,  poor  thing,  felt  that 
on  her,  and  she  almort  wri 
sciousneas ;  her  cheeks  grei 
manner  more  agitated— ab 
laughed  louder,  event  than 
before  the  table  ceased  1 
weight  of  the  hospitable  : 
it  was  almost  impoasibi 
his  promise  to  Doctor  S; 
as  to  Mnh  of  Lady  Ji 
wife. 

On  her  part,  no  sooner  i 
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'<  Oh  I  she  could  not  bear  now  that  her 
companions  shoold  call  Hamilton  her  beau! 
J^  cared  not  for  her !  All  the  while  he 
looked  on  her^  she  knew  he  had  been  only 
linking  of  Jane  ODwyer.  She  wished  she 
liad  never  come  to  Balljmore.  She  wished 
«he  had  never  known  Walter  Hamil- 
ton r 

And  the  head-aehe  she  pleaded  as  an  excuse 
M<x  retiring  to  bed  before  the  gentlemen  left  the 
^iningHTOom,  was  not  imi^nary. 

As  is  customary,  the  different  amusements 
^  hunting  and  skating  by  the  gentlemen^  and 
^e  interminable  canvas  work  of  the  ladies, 
Ikept  them  separate  all  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evenings  Lady  Jane  almost  studiously  avoided 
Hamilton;  she  saw  him  seek  the  society  of 
^dmost  any  other  in  preference  to  hers;  and  when 
the   customary  dance  concluded  the   nightly 
gaiety,  she  was  not  sorry  if  a  previous  en- 
gagement enabled  her  to  refuse  his  tardy  civil- 


her  to  dance  till  she  bad  a 
more  eager  cavalier.  Nor 
taken. 

The  conversations  of  ] 
enlightened  Walter  as  t 
ments  towards  him  ;  an* 
thoughtlessness  might  ha^ 
him  to  laugh .  or  even  to  1 
had  not  so  much  heartless] 
her  affections  now  he  had 
lieve  them  sincere. 

He  knew  too  well»  tb 
pointed  love  willingly  to 
ther. 
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which  she    reiterated   her  xefusal^  struck  his 
ear. 

''I  never  sing,  now^'*  she  said^  and  at  that 
moment^  their  eyes  met ;  she  changed  colour ; 
and  the  next,  turning  to  one  of  the  group,  she 
attempted  to  raUj  her  spirits,  but  her  forced 
laogh  failed  ;  struck  with  a  feeling  of  pity 
Walter  stopped  not  to  analyse,  he  advanced  and 
added  his  entreaties ;  with  a  faint  smile  and  an 
exclamation,  almost  inaudible  of,  **  It's  of  little 
consequence  whether  I  sing  or  not." 

Shetumedtothe  piano-forte  and  commenced  a 
wild,  melancholy  melody,  that  particularly 
suited  her  untaught  voice. 

Hamilton  had  often  heard  her  sing  it  in  hap- 
pier days — ^he  had  heard  her  sing  it  when  he  stood 
beside  Ellen,  and  watched  the  beautiful  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance,  as  she  listened 
to  it. 

The  voice  that  roused  the  spell,  was  Lady 
Jane's — but  the  spell  that  held  him  thus  en* 
m5 


relieved  her,  she  mij 
faiDted. 

The  heat,  the  dancing, 
were  assigned  for  such  ax 
feeling  in  one,  who  wai 
gayest  of  the  gay ;  and  i 
assented  to  each  in  torn* 

Perhaps,  Hamilton  bet 
cause — ^perhaps  this  simpl 
probe  his  own  heart,  and  t 
was  the  image  ahreadystaa 
it  may,  the  next  morning  1 
breakfjut  table,  his  intenti 
more  in  a  few  days. 


TU^ 


»^— .  I :- 
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fiora  LoQghnaiiiore— it  was  full  of  hopes  and 
fesn,  eaoh  expressed  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  writer's  character* 

It  was  of  an  old  date ;  but  in  it  he  mentioned 
having  heard  from  Lord  Henry  Massinger — 
who  described  Jane  as  looking  handsomer  than 
ever. 

His  Lordship  also  casually  informed  him 
that  he  was  using  aU  his  endeavours  to  pre- 
vail on  Hamilton  to  retun  the  agency  of 
Loughnamore — adding,  that  if  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  this,  he  ]|bad  determined  to  give  it  to 
Dqgherty ;  and  Damley  thus  continued,* 

^  And  now  tell  me,  Hamilton,  what  are 
your  plans?  For  my  part,  I  can  bear  this 
suspense  no  longer;  I  will  go,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, to  England,  and  if  Jane  O'Dwyer  will  not 
have  me,  TU  go  abroad,  and  you  Walter,  must 
sceompany  me— you  have  nothing  to  keep  you 
here,  if  you  give  up  the  agency  of  Loughna- 
moi%  i  so  do,  like  a  good  fellow,  meet  me  in 
London,  and  you  shall  either  dance  at  my  bridal 
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or  be  off  with  me  to  Vienna  before  this  day 
three  months?" 

The  (lie  was  cast,  and  Hamilton  at  once  ac- 
cepted Darnley's  proposal  to  meet  him  in 
London. 

Lord  Henry's  reiterated  demands  for  monej 
— and  at  the  same  time>  his  apparently,  sin- 
cere wish  that  Hamilton  should  remain  his 
agent^  seemed  to  require  elucidation.  On  the 
other  hand,  Walter  still  felt  so  deeply  for 
£llen's  interest,  he  could  not  tolerate  the  idea 
oi  Lord  Henry  chosing  Dogherty  as  his  suc- 
cessor, knowing,  as  he  did,  bow  inevitable  would 
be  the  ruin  of  both  landlord  and  tenant,  if 
such  a  choice  were  made  ;  aU  this  and  more 
than  this,  weighed  with  Hamilton,  and  deter- 
mined him  to  seek  a  personal  explanation  with 
Lord  Henry,  for  the  purpose  of  verbally  ex- 
plaining what  it  would  be  difficult  to  write— 
and  above  all,  Walter  saw  in  the  altenuip 
tive  proposed   by   Damley,   the  only  eoaise 
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likely  to  offer  a  diyenion  to  hla  increaeing 
melancholy. 

Bat  the  gay  assemblage  at  Ballymore  were 
tmwilliog  thus  to  separate  —  Hamilton  was 
ihere^  as  he  ever  was — a  general  favorite ;  and 
Bcnne  of  the  young  men  proposed  a  shooting  ex- 
pedition to  the  county  of  Antrim,  which  was  to 
extend  to  the  sea-shore. 

In  those  days  when  steam-boats  were  only 
known  in  the  ravings  of  a  lunatic— a  passage 
from  Ireland  to  London,  was  scarcely  less  diffi- 
cult than  an  overland  journey  to  India  is  con- 
ndered  now  ;  and  the  quickest  road  from 
Dublin  to  London,  was  often  proved  to  be 
round  by  Scotland ;  especially  in  winter,  when 
the  regular  mail  packets  from  Dublin  to  Holy- 
head, were  sometimes  days — nay,  weeks,  in 
their  transit — is  this  now  credible  ? 

At  all  events  this  agreeable  excursion  parti- 
cularly suited  Hamilton,  as  it  would  enable 
hixn  to  visit  some  oi  his  father's  family,  resi- 


Kvhispered  was  for  ever. 
Meanwhile,  with  his  g 
less  companions,  Hamiltc 
pleasant   than   he   had 
chase,  his  spirits  alone 
and  in  the  faragh  that  re 
board,  his  vvHoe  was  ofte 
these  flashes  of  merrimei 
tillationsof  his  fevered 
probe  too  deep  his  own: 
whilst  he  told  others,  ai 
persuaded  himself  that  tl 
idnt  to  London,  indepez 
ment  with  Damley.  was 


\ 
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tteoding  by  his  eide^  as  he  had  last  seen  her,  in 
the  brightness  of  the  moonbeams ;  and  often  in 
the  stilly  silenoe  of  his  wakeful  nights,  he 
started  as  he  fended  he  again  heard  the 
words  of  kindness  with  which  she  then  had 
greeted  hiou 

But  these  were  thoughts  too  deep  for  utter- 
ance. 

His  love  for  Ellen  would  bear  no  confidence ; 
fer  alas !  the  time  was  past  when  virtue  might 
have  sanctioned  it. 

Yet  still,  with  all  the  sophistry  of  man's  de- 
lusion, Walter  believed  that  so  long  as  he  re- 
fltndoed  all  expression  of  the  passion  he  could 
sot  overcomci  so  long  the  feeling  was  in  itself 
irreprehensible. 

He  persuaded  himself  that  all   he  wished 

was  agun  to  behold  her,  and  then  to  part  from 

lier  for  ever,  and  that  even  the  steps  that  led 

Urn  nearer  to  her  dangerous  society  were  but 

'  tlie  precursors  of  their   eternal   separation ; 


turo* 
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CHAPTER  IX 


"Wilt  thou  hunt  1 
Thy  bounds  shall  make  the  Welkin  answer  them." 

Taming  of  the  Shrew, 


The  rambles  of  a  week  amongst  woods  and 
mountains  at  last  brought  Hamilton,  and  his 
party  to  the  point  of  the  rock  that  looks  down 
on  the  Bay  of  Bally  Castle. 


^Wmfc»**VH     %»*»       IMA 


the  evening  sky,  and  tl 
divided  it  from  the  main, 
refleotion  with  a  softenec 

A  lugger  lay  at  anchor 
her  sails  were  unfarled 
tones  of  her  little  orev 
voice  and  nmultaneons  i 
unfolded  her  tanned  winj 
notice  that  the  momei 
was  at  hand. 

With  eager  gaze  Ham; 
creasing  bustle  on  her  cio 
and  his  brother  sportsmi 
ragged  boy,  who  conduct 
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^  Never  niind  where  we're  come  frooif  but 
>^^&<Qd  to  where  we're  going/'  answered  one 
Hgmilton's  companions  somewhat  impati- 
^'  I  say^  oan  we  get  dinner  and  beds 
n  below  there." 

'  Why  isn't  itthe  Son  I'm  taking  yez  to,  and 

always  piatiee  and  herrings  galore*  and 

more  would  ony  jontleman  wish  for? 

it's  from  Glenarm  yez  are  come  I'll  be 

'^^  Whewl  whew !  lassl  that  pointer  will  be 
the  crag  there*. .seCi  how  she  snuffs  the 


Barring,  it's  the  fried   fish    aboard   the 
;er  she  smells,"  said  the  boy,  ^*  but  wait 
^^ll  yez  get  to  Pat  Flannagan's,  and  it's  then 
^^Tl  be  hungry  1" 

*<  What  vessel  is  that?"  enquired  Hamilton, 
irbo  was  still  intently  looking  at  the  skiff  that 
htd  now  weighed  anchor  and  was  dropping 
down  to  wait  for  the  tid^. 


now  with  drooped  not 
as  he  observed,  *' ft 
Flannagan's  kitchen." 
"  Is  she  going  to 
ton. 

"Faith  no,  ifs  t 
next  tide,"  answered  i 
One  moment  sufficei 
mine  on  taking  his 
provided  he  found  hei 
suit  him. 

And  it  was  therefoi 
he  found  himself  at  t 
washed  cabin,  that  pro 
Pat  Flannagan's  Sun, 
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every  room,  for  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  a 
doeed  door  in  an  Irish  inn. 

The  one  of  which  Pat  Flannagan  was  land- 
lord was  of  the  mixed  characters  between  shop 
and  hostelerie  that  are  most  common  in  all 
half-civilised  countries.  The  parallelogram 
without  one  right  angle,  commonly  called 
"the room,**  adjoined  the  hall  door,  and  occu- 
pied the  situation  that  in  England  might  have 
been  allotted  to  the  bar,  or  in  France  to  the 
tabk  d^hote.  A  counter  with  a  till  and  a  desk, 
with  sundry  balls  of  twine,  pounds  of  candles, 
and  other  necessaries  gave  shew  of  business  in 
the  retail  line,  whilst  the  wholesale  commodi- 
ties were  indicated  by  sundry  jugs  and  glasses 
deposited  on  a  long  and  dirty  table  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  whose  unwashed  sur- 
face bore  ample  testimony  to  recent,  if  not 
constant  occupation.  One  or  two  men 
lounged  on  the  form  with  a  high  back,  that, 
serving   as  a    seat    by   day,    and  a  bed   by 


uemuu  inem  mj  some  pc 
bones  that  the  pointers  wi 
ing  as  their  own  peculiar  j 
In  the  back  ground  a 
the  lower  panes  of  wood 
broken  glass,  in  the  upper 
light,  and  through  a  sidi 
bad  long  been  a  sinecar 
was  visible,  where  amoi 
meraries  a  strong  armed,  i 
out  cap,  shoes,  or  stooki 
cleaning  a  tub  with  some 
the  yard.  Whilst  the 
streame  1  tvom  the  bucket 
the  waters  of  Styx,  throi 
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'^tel  of  the  door  in  endeavourisg  to  get  into 
^*^  room.    «•  What  can  we  have  for  dinner  ?" 
7aJce  some  water  up  to  a  bedroom  for  me  to 
*^^«3,"    "  I  aay,  what  fresh  fish  have  you  in 
^*^^  fcouse?"    •*  Are  your  beds  aired?"    «How 
****  ^*c  we  from  Belfast  ?"  *«  Do  you  know,  is 
'^^^n  come  here  with  some  saddle-bags  and 
**^g8?''  To  each  and  several  of  which  queries 
^   obsequious  and  somewhat  bewildered  host 
*^5sted  in  answeriug: — "Yes,  please  your 
^c^r/'  nor  could  Hamilton  at  all  induce  him 
^^liange  this  formula  till  he  had  more  than 
^^  repeated  his  query  of  "What  part  of 
^^tland  is  that  lugger  bound  to?" 
^\Tien  Pat  Flannagan  comprehended    this 
^^^^tion,  which  a  convenient  cold  in  his  ear 
^^ Vented  him  from  hearing  for  a  considerable 
^^^,    his    countenance    betrayed  that  cook* 
^^Und  of  surprise,  suspicion,  and  slyness,  that 
^^^tbing  could  describe,  but  the  pencil  of  a 
^^riiers. 

*«  :paith  it's  myself  that  can't  tell  and  has 


many  a  casual  glance  wa 
far  end  of  the  room  and 

Hamilton,  whose  facu 
much  clearer  than  thos 
concisely  explained,  thai 
in  England  with  as  littl 
would  like  to  take  his  ] 
were  going  to  any  convei 
and  as  there  was  no  tim* 
quested  the  landlord  to 
enquiries  immediately, 
case,  if  they  will  land 
way  1*11  pay  them  hands< 

It  happened  that  the 
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whilst  Walter  reiterated  his  request  to  have 
Job  wishes  made  known  to  the  commander  of 
the  vessel,  and  whilst  Mr.  Flannagan  made 
various  doubles  to  evade  executing  this  com- 
xnission,  the  smuggler  pursued  his  anxious 
scrutiny  of  Hamilton. 

Almost    all  sailors  are  habitually  physiog* 

xiomists;  and  the  adwnturous  life   to  which 

^Jostello  had  long  been  accustomed  bad   given 

Iiima  peculiarly  acute  and  quick  perception 

<xf  character  in  others ;  to  which   species  of 

^Mgacity  he  had  more  than  once  been  indebted 

^or  his  individual  security.      Apparently  the 

^Dpen,  manly  countenance  of  Hamilton  allayed 

^^ny  transient  doubts  as  to   the  motives  of  his 

'^:inusual  demand;  for  in  a  few  minutes  he  ab- 

^mptly  replied : — 

*^  I  have  one  jontleman  aboard  wid  me  al- 
^*eady,  and  I  don't  care  if  I  take  another." 

**  The  bargain  was  soon  closed ;  and  when 
^lamilton  had  despatched   a  hasty  meal,  and 
^parated  his  share  of  the  saddle-bags  from 
VOL.  n  *  N 


lying  at  single  anchor  p 
the  moment  of  her  comn 
As  they  approached 
perceived  a  man,  close! 
coat|  pacing  up  and  do 
hands  in  his  pockets,  i 
ping  to  reconnoitre  the 
ness  of  curiosity  somew! 
Hamilton  paid  little  al 
subsequently  was  the  c 
on  ascending  the  sides  oi 
his  own  name  pronounc 
in  the  stranger  the  e 
more. 
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verify  Walter's  statement  as  to  his  present 
position,  on  board  the  Lucy  of  Bally  Castle, 
being    purely   accidental;    and  perhaps    had 
Hamilton's    mind  been  more  disengaged,  or 
his  feelings  equally  interested  with  those  of 
Dogherty,  it  might  have  struck  him  that  the 
explanation  given  by  the  latter  was  not  quite 
so  consibtent  or  so  unembarrassed  as  his  own. 
The  fact  was  a  tempor&ry  absence  from  Lough- 
Damore    had    become  peculiarly  desirable  to 
the  squireen.    The  unfortunate  Pat  Farrell  had 
l)een  the   peculiar  object    of  Mr.  Dogherty's 
detestation  from  the  moment  of  his  escape  on 
the  road  to  prison;  and    the  oppression    by 
>vhich  that  petty  tyrant  had  vainly  calculated 
"Co  intimidate  and  finally  subdue  him,  had,  on 
^e  contrary,  served  at  last  to   rouse   him   to 
Revenge.     The  enquiries  in  the  case  of  Bourke 
^^hicb  had  been  instituted  by  the  neighbour- 
ing magistrates  had  furnished  a  clue  which,  if 
]>iir8ued,  would  in  all   probability  have  termi- 
N  3 


Farrel  to  give  inl 
accidents  had  pi 
which  would,  at 
lation  of  whiskey^ 
and  the  smuggk 
liad  long  been  the 
the  vendor. 

But  a  very  poo 
dependentone;  Do 
and  Mrs,  Macaul 
these  powerful  eD{ 
easy  for  them  to  b 
rests  into  the  seal 
inclined  in  their  fi 
mouDtttble  horror  i 
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fttid  the  movements  of  the  magistrates — whilst 
Dogherty,  more  timid  and  more  immediately 
Inculpated,  at  lengthy  yielded  to  her  renewed 
entreaties  to  go  to  London  and  enter  into  a 
bargain  with  Mr.  Moyer  ;  so  inventing  some 
frivolous  excuse  for  his  absence^  he  hastened  to 
place  himself  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  Captain  Costello,  with  the  intention  of  sub- 
sequently proceeding  to  the  metropolis. 

All  this  had  passed  since  Hamilton's  de- 
parture from  Loughnamore ;  and  he  was,  there- 
fore, not  prepared  to  doubt  the  garbled  state- 
ment with  which  Mr.  Dogherty  successfully 
imposed  on  him. 

In  a  short  time  the  anchor  was  weighed,  and 
the  ssdls  unfurled  to  catch  the  night  breeze 
that  was  gradually  rising ;  and  though  no 
moon  was  visible,  it  was  hardly  dark,  as  the 
elear,  frosty  sky  was  spangled  with  a  thousand 
stars. 

The    scarcely    undulating     waves    rippled 


cnat  stretches  bet 
main,  and  as  the 
house  that  crowr 
reflection  of  its  b 
almost  a  re-dupli 
Heaven. 

By  degrees  a  » 
scene. 

The  captain   ha 
own  bed  to  Ham 
spare     sail^     and 
on    the  after  part 
soundly. 

The  helmsman  wl 
and  Hamilton  leant 
engrossed  in  though 
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to  the  cabin  which  had  been  allotted  to  the 
(Mmengera  bj  Captain  Coatello— whose  bed, 
nowintendedfor  Hamilton,  was  laid  down  along- 
side that  of  his  other  guest. 

They  had  now  passed  the  straights  ;  and, 
having  left  the  smoother  water^  stretched  boldly 
out  into  the  open  sea,  where  the  unrestrained 
billows  soon  gave  a  more  determined  motion  to 
the  vesseL 

The  wind  too  had  freshened,  and  being 
still  fair^  gave  promise  of  a  rough,  but  speedy 
passage,  when  Hamilton,  at  last,  descended  in 
the  hope  of  sleeping  away  the  few  hours  that 
promised  to  intervene  before  bis  landing  in 
Scotland. 

On  entering  the  cabin,  he  was  astonished  at 
finding  Dogherty  not  yet  retired  to  rest.  He 
was  sitting  at  a  table,  on  which  stood  a  bulls- 
eye  lamp,  Hamilton's  writing-desk  and  port- 
manteau, lay  beside  him ;  and  from  the  start 
that  Dogherty  gave  on  his  appearance,  it 
qujght  have  been   conjectured  that  some  rof 
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"»u  HOC  then  occ 
In  fact,  the  squ 
temptible  a  pera 
himself  the  trouh 
thought  on  him 
«w«al  salutation 
self  on    the    Cap 
Mleep. 

The  theory  of  c 

"atisfactorily  explai] 

venturous    rambles 

latterly  been  engag 

aa  he  slumbered. 

Bnt  he  dreamt  t 
leaping  across  a  m 
^t   "lipt,    and   he 
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he  felt  the  soft  pressure  of  a  child's  hand  on 
his  forehead— and  that  he  heard  a  soft  whisper 
in  his  ear,  saying: 

•*  Wake,  Walter  Hamilton,  I'se  warn  ycz 
sleep  no  more." 

He  turned  to  ascertain  whether  this  was  a 
vision  or  reality,  when,  on  opening  his  eyes, 
be  was  astonished  at  observing  Dogherty  still 
occupied  at  the  table. 

He  had  drawn  Hamilton's  desk  close  to 
him,  and  with  one  baud,  was  evidently  try- 
ing the  strength  of  the  lock,  whilst  with  the 
other  he  held  the  lamp  against  the  key-hole. 

Hamilton's  movement,  however,  interrupted 
him,  turning  round  with  the  quiciiness  of 
lightning,  he  glared  wildly  towards  the  bed ; 
bis  hair  was  erect — and  as  the  lamp  shone 
on  his  horror-stricken  countenance,  Hamil- 
ton perceived  the  livid  whiteness  of  his  cheeks 
—and  that  his  eye-balls  rolled  in  their  sockets, 
whikt  the  distended  eye-lids  shewed  the  white 
•U  round  them. 


apparently  coUe 

Dogherty  slowly  r< 

that  had  rested  on 

to  the  bosom  of  h 

knees  nnd  noiaelea 

the   bed,   and   W 

out   before   him, 

HamUton'a  fece,  whi 

in  obscurity. 

Intuitively  Walter 
I>ogherty'8  ultimate  | 
WM  to  ascertain  ii 
Mleep,'  whilst  he  aa 
held  a  pistol  in  the  fa( 
oealed.  He  inatinotii 
•Mowed  the  %ht  to  pi 
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hertj  creeping  out  of  the  cabin^  and  half  close 
the  door  through  which  the  receding  light 
first  glimmered  and  then  slowly  disap- 
peared. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  same  soft  voice  wa9 
again  distinctly  audible,  and  in  the  utter  dark- 
iiess  it  seemed  a  guardian  sprite  that  whis- 
pered, 

^  Hamilton,  are  yez  armed  ?     Sleep  not,  for 
he  comes  again." 

Salter  recollected  that  his  pistols  were  in 
'^ie  portmanteau,  though  unloaded,  and  his  first 
^Ixought  was  to  jump  up  and  seize  them ;  but 
^^^  he  could  execute  this  resolve,  the  light 
^S^n  shone  through  the  hinges  of  the  door, 
^^cl  ere  Dogherty  had  opened  it,  Hamilton 
^S^in  felt  his  eyelids  pressed  by  the  same  soft 
*^^*d  he  had  felt,  or  fancied,  before. 

He   understood  the  signal,  and  closed,   or 
^^"ther  half  closed  his  eyes, 

Dogherty  entered,  for  a  moment,  again  held 


— — ...wv*    wv\/|*  mxj 

'*Rise,"     again 
ear. 

Dogherty  was  sto 

bed  He  seized  the  pU 

one  spring  threw  th 

per-incumbent    weig 

Hamilton — had  lain: 

this  guardian   voice 

Walter  sprang  on  hi 

tended  murderer  lay  p 

had  abandoned. 

Hamilton,  seizing  hi 
to  the  conscience  stric 
of  his  incipient  crime 
caped  his  lips.     In  a  n 
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*«ined,  who  came  to  enquire  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance. 

IDogherty,  who  wished  to  attribute  his  agi- 

^^^t;ion  solely  to  alarm,  affected  to  account  for 

"^    situation  by  pretending  he  had  mistaken 

*Iainiltorfs  bed  for  his  own,  and  as  WjJter 

*^lt  himself  alone — unarmed  amongst  strangers 

^^     somewhat  doubtful  character,  he  judged 

*^  prudent  also  to  affect  to  believe  him— but  in 

**^^  cabin  he  slept  no  more  that  night,  and  it 

**^d  not  escape  Walter  that  during  the  short 

**^>^«  longer  they  remained  on  board,  Dogherty 

*^^vcr  again  came  on  deck,  or  sought  his  pre- 

^^lice,  and  even  when  they  landed,  Dogherty 

*^tiirned  the  slight  parting  salutation  which 

"aiUoilton  vouchsafed  with  averted  eye  and  a 

^i^mulous  voice  that  seemed  almost  inarticu- 
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THK  BBTUBN. 


Lord  Angelo  is  precis^-* 

Stands  at  a  guard  with  envj— scarce  confesses 

That  his  blood  flows,  or  that  his  appetite 

Is  more  to  bread  than  stone. 

Meaturefor  Meoiure. 


Walter  HamiltoD  was  then  in  all  the  vigour 
of  five    and  twenty;  energetic  in  character 
and  peooliarly  coarageous,  and  yet  the  oc- 
VOL.  ni.  B 
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the  next  by  an  eternity 

No  sophistry  that  Han 

self— no  generous  feeli 

creant    Dogherty  for  ai 

nate  conyiotion  that  h 

murder.      The    imprest 

countenance  was  alone  s 

nnfl  thai-    ^f^,^^4. 
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cross  his  path  again — and  was  he  prepared  to 
meet  death,  and  after  death  judgment  ?   Had 
he  never  lent  himself  to  the  contemplation  of 
a  sin  as  yet  unperpetrated  as  that  of  Dog- 
herty's,  but  was  it   therefore   lees    heinous? 
Many  were  the  conversations  he  had  held  with 
the  venerable  Doctor    Sydney  that  now  re- 
curred to  his  memory;  he  tried  to  judge  him- 
self   as    he    would    judge    others,    and    he 
shuddered    as   he    thought  of  the    abyss  of 
guilt  and  misery  into   \ihich  he    might   have 
fallen.     He  thought  too  of  Ellen,  as   of  the 
innocent  girl  he  had  loved  from  her  childhood 
«-and  he  loved  her  still,  if  possible,  more  fer- 
vently than  ever ;  but  it  was  with  a  purer  and 
holier  passion  ;   a  dark   presentiment   fell   on 
Walter's  soul  that  his  days  in  this  world  were 
numbered;  and    he   prayed  that  they  might 
meet  in    Heaven.     Alas  I  he  forgot  to  pray 
ageinst    the     temptations     which   follow,    as 
inseparably  ns  our  shadow,  each  of  us  frail  mor- 
tals through  all  our  earthly  pilgrimage. 
B  3 


ujv/ubxjs  iOBi  aaa  e 

The  appeal  to  Lad 

Sydney  had  made. 

Lordship  and  Ham 

had,  it  is  toie,  witl 

menoeof  her  obm 

Keyed,  aided  Ue  I 

had  eTsii  fenrafded 

terstothe  Daohesi 

denttheiQtoLofdE 

portunity  of  Tekana 

to  him ;  and  the  n 

he   bad  so  remonc 

Hamilton,  mi^t   I 

the  warm  testimony 

te»  conveyed ;  but  i 
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Mgning  the  agency  thus  contradicted  hj 
wuhes  of  Walter's  friend  and  sapposed 
!dent»  was  deemed  only  hypocrisy  on  the 
;  of  Hamilton,  which  Lord  Henry  met 
I  a  determination  to  unmask^  by  playing 
Dqgherty  against  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
her  probing  the  deugns  of  both;  the 
»r  lie  had  sent  to  Damley  was  written  for 
purpose*  whilst  every  passing  event  seemed 
onfirm  his  ill-concealed  dislike  of  the  man 
0  misjudged 

[eantime  the  journey  from  Ireland  to  Ox- 
afaire^  though  not  performed  at  the  rail- 
speed  of  the  present  day,  was  yet  corn- 
Mi  by  Lord  and  Lady  Henry  Massinger 
unpanied  by  Jane)  without  any  unusual 
y.  But  their  return  to  that  once  happy 
e  was  marked  by  a  change  of  feeling  not 
perceptible  in  Ellen  than  in  her  Lord; 
though  iht  submitted,  without  a  murmur, 
10  decision  against  residing  in  Lreland,  it 
not  without  a  pang  of  bitter  disappoint- 


Loughnamorc  had  ono 
scene,  whilst  fie  returnee 
against  the  Und  of  his 
by  his  disagreeable  visit 
In  his  retrospection 
passed  in  the  sister  ooui 
of  those  salient  points 
forcibly  against  his  lonj 
opinions. 

Darnley  Court  and 
altogether  from  his  min 
too  common  to  his  habit 
any  lasting  impression  c 
he  thought  of  Dwyerstoi 
pitalities,  its  cheerfulness, 

tiA      an f  1/1^1  A«Mk^     ^A.     At.  . 
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called  the  vulgarity  of  Dogherty  and  aervility 
of  Bourke,  each  of  whom  he  chose  to  consider 
as  fair  specimens  of  their  respective  classes ; 
whilst  of  Hamilton  his  thoughts  were  too  deep 
for  utterance  ;  nor  did  he  bestow  much  reflec- 
tion on  the  miserable  peasantry  whom  God 
had  placed  in  subservience  to  him.  He  bad 
teen  their  poverty  and  their  idleness,  and 
he  had  not  stopped  to  enquire  whether  he  or 
they  were  most  responsible  for  both.  He 
had  seen,  too,  i&numerable  instances  of  that 
moral  degradation  which  as  surely  follows 
poverty  and  idleness  as  cause  and  effect 

It  was  a  much  shorter  process  to  condemn 
the  guilty  than  to  develop  the  origin  of  the 
guilt ;  and  thus  without  any  violent  derf  lection 
of  principle  on  the  part  of  Lord  Henry,  and 
certainly  without  much  singularity  in  his  opi- 
mons,  he  maintained  that  the  Irish  people 
were  intuitively,  hereditarily,  naturally,  and 
habitually  an  idle,  dirty,  drunken,  dissipated 
nation — slovenly  from  choice,  and  hypocritical 
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on  principle ;  and  withal  ao  perfectly  contented 
with  their  turf  and  their  stirabout,  that  it 
would  actually  be  a  work  of  supererogation 
to  waste  either  meat  or  coals  on  them. 

Withy  unfortunately,  these  prepossesoons 
thus  confirmed.  Lord  Henry  subsequently  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
tened  to,  when  the  debate  was  on  Irish  affidrss' 
as  a  man  who  had  a  deep  stake  in  the  country^, 
and  was  but  lately  returned  from  actual  obser-* 
yation  on  it,  and  voted  for  or  against  th^^^ 
Catholic  Emancipation,  it  matters  not  which  ^^^i 
for  the  radical  evils  that  oppress  Ireland  ar^"^*^ 
beyond  legal  redress  or  judicial  investigation^c^n, 
and  so  long  as  a  Dogherty  or  a  Mrs.  Macaulej^^^J 
are  allowed  to  tyrannize  over  a  wretched  po»^^^ 
pulation  without  the  counterpoise  of  reaidenr'  ^^ 
gentry,  so  long  will  that  population  be 
graded  politicaUy  and  individually. 

Let  not  our  legislators  smile  at  the  i 
that  merely  political  questions  have  little 
trinsio  weight  in  the  scale  of  Irish 
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eaoept  as  lemote  causes  to  promote  or  de- 
orease  the  number  of  resident  landlords  in 
Ireland.  That  alone  will  retard  or  effect  the 
real  mental  emancipation  of  the  people;  for 
whilst  the  lords  of  the  soil — the  inherent  and 
natural  guardians  of  the  people— are  absentees, 
their  deserted  vassals  must  inevitably  become 
either  lawless  banditti,  or  oppresied  slaves  ; 
whilst  the  presen^^  of  those  landlords  would 
be  alone  sufficient  to  maintain  an  effectual 
equilibrium  in  nil  the  different  gradations  of 
soaety,  thereby  ensuring  pahiic  tranquillity 
by  discountenancing  fanaticism  on  either  side« 
In  comparison  to  this  vital  point  the  politico 
of  Ireland  may  be  considered  as  immaterial ; 
but  no  impartial  person  at  all  conversant  with 
the  peculiar  and  local  miseries  of  that  country 
will  deny  that  not  all  the  eloquence — the 
tslent«-the  experience  that  ever  chained  a 
station's  ears  could  confisr  on  it  one  tithe  of 
the  benefit  that  would  be  derived  £rom  the 
B  S 
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residence  of  the  orator  among  his  own  people. 
Cato  in  Utica  could  only  die  for  his  country, 
had  he  not  abandoned  her,  Borne  might  have 
been  redeemed. 

But  in  Lford  Henri's  family  circle,  there 
was  yet  one  individual,  who  blushed  not  to 
acknowledge  that  her  thoughts  and  affections 
lingered  round  the  shores  of  her  native  coun- 
try, as  the  summer  mists  rest  on  the  mountam 
tops,  and  give  ideal  magnitude  to  all  their 
beauties. 

Yet  even  Jane  0*Dwyer's  feelings  in  re- 
gard to  those  she  had  left  in  Ireland  had  lately 
experienced  a  marked  alteration* 

If  the  seclusion  of  Loughnamore  had  given 
to  Lord  Henry  an  insight  into  the  heart  of 
Walter  Hamilton,  it  also  had  led,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  innocent  mind  of  Jane  to  the  con- 
viction that  she  herself  ranked  comparatively 
low  in  her  cousin's  estimation ;  and  if  this  disco- 
very induced  her  to  scrutinize  her  own  feelingi 
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more  deeply,  it  also  led  to  their  correction,  for 
hers  was  not  a  mind  which  could  intrude  her 
love,  unasked  or  unrequited 

At  first  she  blushed  aud  turned  from  the 
painful  subject,  but  by  degrees  reason  and 
principle  facilitated  the  correction  of  her  heart, 
and  perhaps  had  she  had  leisure  to  dwell  upon 
her  own  prospects,  she  might  have  thought, 
with  somewhat  of  regret,  of  Darnley  and  his 
rejected  love. 

But  such  leisure  occurred  not.  From  the  time 
that  Jane  O'Dvryer  had  left  Loughnamore, 
till  some  weeks  after  their  arrival  at  Lord 
Henry's  place  in  Oxfordshire,  her  spirits  had 
preserved  a  dq^e  of  vivacity  that  perhaps 
might  have  appeared  too  unintermitting  to  be 
always  natural,  though  if  beauty  were  a  proof 
of  health,  mental  and  bodily,  Jane's  most 
anxious  friends  would  not  have  felt  one  doubt 
of  her  being,  in  very  truth,  the  Hebe  that  her 
looks  personified. 

Yet  this  vivacity  that  cheered  all  around 


observed,  as  she  gaye  ool} 
whom  she  associated,  and 
of  solitary  meditation,  I 
number  had  been  spent 
U8ter*8  fate.  She  saw 
longer  the  happy  wife  she 
During  their  joomey  L 
peculiarly  stem  and  tacitu 
rent  discontent  oontinued| 
encreased,  and  ^^  aflBsctic 
natural  penetration,  she 
tracing  this  altered  den 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Henri 
exertions  relaxed,  a  glooc 
to  follow.    In  those  pansei 
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Qoidd  |K>t  {ail  te  remark  that  the  train  of  her 
UKHighta  waa  anythjmg  but  happy. 

Oq  thoBQ  oocamons  Jane  waa  not  the  only 
6baorver>  m  l^ord  Henry  generally  watched 
b^  aekanc^^  with  such  penetrating  looksy  ae 
pbdnly  indici|te4  his  painful  an^^iety  to  dis- 
Q9¥e(r  what  thqie  thoughts  coold  be ;  and  if, 
«fter  this  protracted  silenoe,  he  suddenly  ad* 
^reaeed  h^^  Ellen  generally  started  at  hie 
^qioe  is  if  it  recalled  her  from  some  passing 
^ream  ahatraoted  from  the  actual  scene. 

It  8^  banpen<^  t00|  that  this  sudden  appeal 
:Srom  liord  Henry,  frequently  contained  some 
^lUqsion  by  name  or  otherwise  to  Walter 
IHMnUt(m»  and  whenever  it  did  so.  Lord 
^enrjaga^e  waa  so  inquisitive— so  impetuous^ 
"^bat  Xillen's  eye  avnk  beneath  his  frown,  and 
^er  pallid  cheek  glowed  with  unusual  bright- 
^^04 1  yet  notwithstanding  this,  a  casual  com- 
^moion  could  not  have  supposed  that  the 
^Ui|^t^  diffsrepce  existed  between  Ellen  and 
lier  hoaband. 


tatious  attentions   t 

name  alone  he  now  j 

The   incessant  oc 

journey,  deprived  L 

nity  of  private  conv< 

and  perhaps,  even  h< 

nate  for  Ellen ;  for  c 

each  other,  it  was  yet 

Lady  Henry  to  entei 

nation  in  the  presenc 

though  it  is  more  tl 

awe  of  her  husband, 

deterred  her  from  se^ 

yet  Jane's  presence  y 

cuse  to  her  own  mind  : 
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^y?  were  exhausted  in  Lord  Henry  shewing, 

as  he  said,  the  beauties  of  the  place  to  Jane, 

"whilst  Lady  Henry  almost  entirely  kept   her 

at)om,    to  recover  from   the    fatigues  of  her 

journey ;  and  so  assiduously  did  his  Lordship 

X>crform  the  duties  of  a  cicerone,  that  he  seemed 

^never  tired  in  promoting  schemes  of  amuse- 

:xiient  for  his  sister-in-law. 

Jane  was  a  perfect  horsewoman ;    and  day 
^^er  day,  he  proposed  excursions  that  led  them 
"^  o  a  considerable  distance  from  home.     Some- 
times he  took  her  to  admire  his  favourite  fox- 
^^over.     At  another,  they  rode  some  ten  miles 
^o  view  a  leap  that  had  immortalized  one  of 
Viis  brother  sportsmen ;  and  they  even  walked 
'^o    a   neighbouring  thicket  for  Jane  to  see  a 
l:»rood   of  pheasants  and  foreign   varieties  to 
^^Tvhich  she   was    quite   a  stranger.     In  these 
^ambles  Lord  Henry   wa?,  if  not  absolutely 
^«imiliar  in  his   manner — courteous  almost  to 
kindness.     And  when  he  looked  on  her  ani- 
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—advice  may  be  too  rough — consolation  prema- 
ture :  but  the  kindness  that  watches  the  horizon 
<yf  another's  happinessi  and  sedulouslji  but 
S^ntly,  averts  the  storm,  steals  on  the  heart 
Jike  that  strain  of  music  that  is  fabled 
-to  have  stilled  the  waves  and  saved  the  ma- 
viner* 

Yet,  Jane  observed  with  regret,  that  neither 

Xiord  Henry  or  her  sister,  enjoyed  the  retire- 

snent  in  which  they  lived  in  Oxfordshire ;  and 

^as  die  trustedi  that  change  of  scene  and  gayer 

^MKdety  would  improve  the  spirits  of  both,  she 

]feeard  with  unfeigned  pleasure  that  a  house  was 

:^repared  for  them  in  London. 

^  I  am  not  surprised,  Miss  O'Dwyer,  Btyaur 
^^mh  to  go  to  liondon ;  I  only  regret  our  return 
'^here  on  your  sister's  account." 

And  as  Lord  Henry  said  this,  a  cool|  sarcas* 
^c  smile  played  on  his  countenance. 

**  On  my  account|  Lord  Henry  ?    I  assure 
yoq,  I  am  delighted  to  leave  this  place  !*' 
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dun;  but  I  conclude 
taa  taken  place  in 
then/' 

Lady  Henry  opened 

this  implied  accusatioi 

escaped  them,  she  caugh 

band's  eye ;  and  too  tii 

conceal  her  agitation,  slu 

of  the  change  which  hai 

his  manners  towards  h 

tear  trembled  on  her  doi 

Jane  paused  for  a  mon 

time  to  collect  herself,  az 

continued,  she  exclaimed 
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ing  your  mind  whenever  you  like — as  the  rest 
of  our  sex  doT 

**  I  claim  no  privileges  Jane/*  replied  Lady 
Henry  mournfully,  but  mildly ;  "  I  was  very 
happy — too  happy  perhaps,  both  here  and  in 
Hiondon — and  yet — " 

*^  And  yet  your  ladyship  gladly  and  anxi- 
ously   urged    nie    to    leave   town — and  even 
{Pressed  me  more  than  once,  to  live — in  Ire- 
land!" 

''  I  don't  think  that  was  unnatural,"  replied 
Xlfftdy  Henry,  in  a  subdued  tone. 
Lord  Henry  frowned  still  darker. 
*•  For  my  part,"  interrupted  Jane,  **  I  think 
^i^ontrast  the  very  cayenne  of  life — without  it, 
^^ny thing  and  everything;  becomes  tasteless :  in 
^:^y  mind,    that    alone  is  sufficient    cause  for 
^^Uen's  apparent  inconsistency,  past,  present, 
^^nd  to  come." 

"Certainly,  Dwyerstown  is  a  contrast  to 
^iJondon,"  observed  Lord  Henry,  scarcely  re- 
'Oxessing  an  acrimonious  smile. 


««Uent    reason    for 
turn." 

*fUpon  my  word, 
•Toval  ia  a  fearless  on< 
oommend  saoh  ohaqge » 
••  weU  aa  bef<»«.'» 

"Certainly,"  repUe< 

mean  to  be  like  a  good 
even  though  I  alway, 
started  from." 

^oni  Henry  huigh^ 
for  that  time,  the  glooo 
Ellen's  countenance  no 
oWity  either  of  consdotu 
herith.    She  would  sit  £1 
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her  own  melancholy,  the  increasing  gloom  of 

her  hnsband  would,  probably,  have  been  eoi^ 

rected  ere  it  became  confirmed  by  indnlgence. 

But^  nnfortnnatelyi    the    Tcry  mildness   and 

timidity  of  her  character  were  prejudicial   to 

their  mutual  confidence  ;    and  her  domestic 

aoene  pro?ed  a  sad  commentary  on  the  ineuffi* 

oien^  of  mere  negative  virtue  to  the  happiness 

redded  of  life. 

Thus,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  it  was  set- 
tled that  the  family  should  go  to  London  be- 
fore Christmas.  Lord  Henry,  with  spiteful 
^lertinacity,  continued,  by  implication  at  least) 
^o  upbraid  Ellen  for  her  desire  to  quit  the 
"^dace  in  which  she  had  passed  the  happiest 
^iays  of  her  married  life.  But  in  truth,  he  was 
'^jy  no  means  the  least  anxious  of  the  party  to 
Seave  Oxfordshire. 

The  poison  with  which  his  mind  was  now 
imbued,  spread  its  baneful  influcDce  over  all 
^MaoB  feelmgs.    Even  his  manners  were  affected 
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made  his  recent  mai 

'ng    the   society  of 
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ing  in  the  fond,  and  almost  joyous  reminis- 
cences of  Ireland,  in  which  her  attendant,  as 
was  her  wont^  indulged. 

*'  And  I'm  thinking  miss,  is  the  nuts  plenty 
this  year  at  Dwyerstown,  for  the  Christmassing 
— and  won't  there  be  oceans  of  lambs'  wool 
drank  there  before  this  day  se'ennight,  for  all 
^Alr.  Toutfait's  sneers  at  drinking  of  lambs' 
^ool." 

*^  You  should   explain  to  him.  Honor,  that 
Mrhat    we    call    lambs'  wool,    is    thin    apple 
J«Uy." 

^'  Oh  I  sure,  he's  not  the  one  would  care  to 
K^ave  anything  explained  to  him  about  Ireland. 
"WTiy  the  other  night  when  I  shewed  them  the 
^teps  of  the  poker  and  tongs—" 

At  that  moment,  the  clear,  frosty  air,  seemed 

"tio  vibrate  with    an  unusual  sound;  voices  as  if 

2.n  inquiry,  seemed  to  break  the  silence  of  the 

ught,  from  the  direction  of  the  not  far  distant 

X>orter's  lodge. 
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Theiii  newrer  and  nearer,  through  the  wind- 
ings of  the  avenue,  sounded  the  brisk  tread  of 
many  horses,  and  the  quick  rolling  of  a  car- 
riage  which  then  came,  its  abrupt  stoppage,  and 
peremptoxy  ring  at  the  hall  door. 

Till  then,  neither  Jane  nor  Honor  hadspoken ; 
but  ere  the  long  and  loud  summons  ceased  to 
yibrate,  the  latter  pale — awe-stricken— laid  her 
cold  hand  on  her  mistress's  arm,  and  exclaimfcd 
in  a  deep  whisper: 

'at  is  Walter  Hanulton  I  Oh  I  Mm 
Jane,  warn  him — warn  off  the  land.** 

Another  instant|  and  Jane  was  on  the  stairs ; 
another— and  bounding  breathless,  qpeeehless 
from  excitement— she  was  in  the  hall-^and  the 
next — she  exclaimed, 

''Oh  I  Damley  I  I  am  so  glad  it  is 
you  I" 

Perhaps  she  might  have  added,  she  was  g^ 
it  was  not  Walter  Hamilton;  but  she  realty 
had  not  time  to  add  anything,  for  Damley  had 
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sued  their   consequent  popularity  with  their 
landlord. 

It  was  too  soon  discovered  that  Mr.  Dog- 

herty'e  patronage  was  a  surer  road  to  Lord 

Henry's  favour  than  that  of  Mr.  Hamilton, 

and  the  nataral  consequence  was,   that  much 

"the  same  line  of  conduct  was  pursued  by  the 

Jialf-starved  peasantry  of  Loughnamore,  ns,  ere 

"Slow,  has  been  practised  in  the  saloons  of  St. 

^ames^B  or  the  Tuilleries. 

Many  a  private  contract  was  perfected  to 

^^nsure  the  recommendation  of  the  all-powerful 

Squireen:    and  many  a  bitter  struggle   was 

decided  against  Hamilton  by  those  who  were  im« 

yelled  by  gratitude  on  one  side,  and  the  dread, 

-^almost,  of  starvation  on  the  other ;  the  conse* 

^uence   was,   that  in  a  short   time  none  ap- 

X^roached  Lord  Henry  but  those  who  were  not 

s^shamed     to     profess     themselves     Walter's 

enemies. 

Those  few  who  were  too  high  principled  to 

VOL.   IL  c 
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abandon  their  benefactor  shrunk  from  the 
contest  in  silent  hopelessness — and  many 
swelled  the  stream,  that  threatened  to  OTer- 
whelm  him,  with  a  mental  reservation  that  it 
didn't  signify  what  happened  during  the 
short  time  Lord  Henry  was  amongst  them. 
''  He  would  soon  be  gone  again,  and  then  it 
would  be  hard,  but  they'd  make  their  peace 
with  Mr.  Hamilton,  for  he  was  too  good  a  man 
not  to  forgive  his  enemies." 

Meanwhile  Hamilton  was  totally  unsuspi- 
cious of  all  these  machinations.  His  natural 
pride  and  his  conscious  rectitude  alike  deterred 
him  from  either  suspecting  accusation  or 
proffering  defence — and  even  had  it  not  been 
so,  his  attention  was  engrossed  by  other  sub- 
)ects  and  dearer  interests. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Saj  tLat  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
You  Mcrifice  jour  tears — jour  sighs-^jour  heart. 
Write  till  your  heart  be  dry,  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  agab,  and  frame  some  feeling  Une 
That  maj  discover  such  integrity. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona* 


Whilst  thus  the  happiness  or  misery  of  hun- 
dreds depended  on  the  success  of  Dogherty's 
selfish  policy,  the  prosperity  of  Loughnamore, 
»*y  his  own  welfare  scarcely  for  an  hour  en- 

0  3 
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grossed  Lord  Henry's  undivided  attention ;  one 
only  subject  was  for  ever  present  to  his  mind. 
He  had  read  Walter  Hamilton's  inmost  soul,  so 
far  as   regarded  Ellen ;  but    latterly   a  doubt 
had  arisen,  and  now  was  he  equally  certain  of 
ha\  ing  as  undoubtedly  construed  her  feelings. 
Hamilton    had    himself    proposed   to    act  as 
cicerone  to   the   ladies,   during  Lord   Henry's 
frequent  rides  with    Dogherty;    and    as  he 
remembered  that  Lady  Henry  had  offered  no 
objection  to  this  plan  her  moody  lord  continu- 
ally repeated  to  himself;  *' objection  I  no;  my 
absence   has  been  her  wish  —  his  proposal — 
her  suggestion — fool  that  I  have  been  T' 

And  then  he  would  recal  every  look— evezy 
smile  that  had  illumined  poor  Ellen's  coun- 
tenance when  Hamilton  chanced  to  be  present 
He  would  reflect,  too,  how  much  oftener  those 
smiles  recurred  when  in  the  company  of  his 
supposed  rival  than  when  they  were  alonet 
For  an  undefined  dread  of  her  husband  bad 
crept  over  Ellen's  mind  and  influenced  even 
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her  manners  towards  him.  She  loved  him  as 
deeply^  but  more  painfully  than  ever;  for 
alas  I  she  knew  she  had --she  knew  not  why — 
lost  her  husband's  confidence;  and  the  veil 
that  had  so  inauspiciously  fallen  between  them 
clouded  one  by  one  the  brightest  of  Ellen's 
hopes.  She  felt  that  numbing  sense  of  misery 
— partly  prophetic  and  partly  retrospective — 
which,  while  it  mocked  complaint  as  resting  on 
no  one  tangible  grief,  forbade  all  hope  as  ex- 
^eluding  any  probability  of  change.  She  almost 
trembled  when  she  perceived,  as  was  often  the 
K^ase,  an  ill-suppressed  fire  in  LordHenry's  eyes, 
when  he  sat  silently  and,  it  would  seem,  re- 
provingly, watching  her  every  motion.  The 
presence  of  a  third  person  gave  her  confidence 
antf  if  that  person  chanced  to  be  Walter  Hamil-^ 
ton  she  more  than  ever  exerted  herself  in 
throwing  off  this  restraint,  for  she  intuitively 
beaded  the  possibility  of  his  discovering  the 
slightest  alienation  in  Lord  Henry's  affection ; 
^ihe  effi»rt  to  assume  a  gaiety  she  felt  not,  often 
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trndy  approved,  and  above  all  whether  EUen 
was  as  animated— as  gay --as  beautiful  as 
when  he  had  last  seen  her  in  company  with 
Hamilton. 

Meantime  Hamilton  himself  stood  on  a 
precipice  concealed  by  flowers.  Not  all  his 
TecoUections  of  the  opening  charms  of  Ellen's 
jurlhood — not  fdl  her  imaginary  perfections, 
^which  he  had  delighted  to  picture  during  the 
long^'years  of  her  absence,  equalled  the  ma- 
"iured  excellence  of  form  and  character  that 
^waa  now  hourly  present  to  him. 

The  caprices  of  mere  fashion^  undirected  by 
^ste,  excite  either  ridicule  or  disgust  i  but 
3few  that  have  come  within  the  influence  of 
refinement  in  the  dress  and  manner  of  a 
l[>eaatifxil  woman  have  continued  insensible  to 
its  power;  and  if  even  the  fastidious  Duchess 
^f  Wynstanley  pronounced  the  ^*  toilette  and 
miainiierC^  of  Lady  Henry  Massinger  to  be 
^^irorthy  of  all  praise,  could  it  fail  to  ensure 


tiloy    now  livedy  the 
lier  domestic  charactc 
bour  more  tborougUj 
the  undeserved  negle 
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brotherly  affection,  still  less  was  it  with  any 
other  purpose  regarding  him  and  Jane  that 
led  her,  so  sedulouslyi  to  draw  them  together ; 
for  a  tardy  conviction  had  risen  in  her  mind 
that  what  she  once  had  hoped  respecting  them, 
like  many  another  fond  day-dream,  was  now 
dissolved  for  ever. 

No,  it  was  not  fear— it  was  not  hope — and 
yet  when  Jane  was  absent  from  her  side, 
Ellen  felt  as  if  she  lost  some  of  those  happy 
moments  of  which  futurity  might  have  but  few 
in  store. 

And  there  the  three  stood.  Walter  had 
jast  concluded  some  lively  anecdote  by  which 
Ellen  had  been  greatly  amused,  and  to  which 
Jane  had  responded  with  one  of  her  exhila- 
rating laughs,  and  as  they  stood  leaning  against 
the  parapet,  the  conversation  was  carried  on 
in  those  easy  tones  of  merriment  that  now  but 
t^rely  fell  from  Ellen's  lips. 

The  flowers  sent  up  their  freshest  perfume 
from  the  garden  that  lay  beneath  them,,  and 
c  5 
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the  clear  air  wafted  both  the  sounda  and  the 
sweets  to  a  still  further  distance. 

But  where  was  then  Lford  Heniy  ?  Withio 
that  distance — just  where  the  unmitigated 
sunbeams  fell  on  that  ploughed  land  which, 
stony  and  unsheltered,  stretched  along  the  hill- 
side—there, attended  by  the  assiduous  Mr* 
Dogherty,  was  the  unhappy  man  slowly  wind- 
ii^  his  way  homewards. 

His  horse  was  nearly  as  much  fatigued  by 
the  heavy  soil  and  the  burning  heat,  as  he 
was  himself  exhausted  by  those  scorpoa 
thoughts  that  had  been  pressing  on  his  bnifl 
as  if  traced  by  fire  ;  and,  as  he  rode — slow^ 
silent — abstracted — vith  his  eyes  ri vetted  ob 
the  three  figures  on  the  terrace,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  shadow  in  which  they  8tood|he 
instantly  recognised. 

At  that  moment  Jane's  laugh,  and  eves 
Ellen's  voice  reached  his  ear;  he  started- 
nay,  he  shuddered,  and  as  his  horse  almoi' 
stumbled  from  the  laddenneM  of  the  msff^ 
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moot,  his  oompanion's  looks  and  attention 
were  equally  attracted. 

^' Faith  and  it's  mighty  merry  they  ure  up 
there  in  the  oool,  whilst  we  are  jogging  down 
hare  for  the  good  of  the  country.^' 

As  he  said  this,  Dogherty  looked  fidl  in 
Lord  Henry's  face.  The  idea  of  his  incipient 
jealousy  of  Ellen  liad  not  then  entered  his 
mind,  but  even  in  the  oomparative  superiority 
of  Walter's  locality  at  that  moment,  his  own 
jealousy  of  him  found  food  for  its  malignancy. 
But  his  look  was  for  an  instant  protracted. 
Surprise,  suspicion,  and  a  fiendish  joy  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  that  one  brief  instant, 
and  the  next  he  turned  his  eyes  again  towards 
the  Castle,  whilst  a  broad,  vulgar,  grin  over* 
spread  his  whole  countenance. 

^^  And  I  wisht  I  was  there  at  the  joke,  for 
it  must  be  a  good  one  if  it  came  from  Wat 
Hamilton.  Och !  my  Lord,  and  it's  little  you 
know  of  him,  for  all  he's  so  quiet  and  grave» 
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and  betimes  he  never  opens  his  mouth,  it  ii 
he  has  the  notes  for  plasing  the  leedies.** 

Lord  Henry  turned  on  his  companion  and 
seemed  to  look  through  him. 

'^  I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Hamilton  except 
as  my  agent ,"  replied  his  Lordship  with  doe 
emphasis. 

^*  And  between  you  and  me,  m}*  Lord," 
rejoined  Dogherty  with  a  conspicuous  wink, 
*^  between  you  and  me  that's  just  the  capa- 
city  he  is  least  fit  for;  set  him  among  the 
girls  high  or  low,  and  there  isn't  one  far  or 
near  to  come  up  with  him ;  but  as  for  going 
about  the  cabins  as  you  and  I  do,  my  Lord, 
why  there's  the  differ  entirely." 

Never  did  the  **  you  and  I"  grate  so  harshly 
on  Lord  Henry's  ear  as  at  that  moment; 
the  accrbation  of  his  temper  gave  an  impetus 
to  his  heel  as  he  severely  spurred  bis  horse  for 
stumbling,  and  the  noble  animal  plunged  ibr 
being  spurred. 
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The  oontefit  interrupted  all  further  colloquy, 
md  Mr.  Dogherty  was  a  good  mile  or  two  on 
Iiii  aolitary  ride  homeward  ere  he  could  make 
up  his  mind  how,  or  why,  he  had  received  his 
amgt^  or  whether  he  was  to  blame  the  horse^  or 
Lord  Henry,  or  Walter  Hamilton,  or  himself, 
For  the  interruption  of  the  mornin<^  ride. 

Meantime  the  struggle  between  Lord  Henry 
uid  his  steed  had  been  witnessed  in  silent 
uixiety  by  the  party  on  the  terrace. 

Silen's  spirits  were  now  easily  agitated,  and 
%B  soon  as  she  saw  her  Lord  in  safety,  she 
^leaded  a  headache  as  a  reason  for  her  not 
Mcompanying  Jane  and  Hamilton  in  their 
proposed  walk,  and  retired  to  her  own  room 
:o  compose  herself,  whilst  they  turned  towards 
the  flower-garden  to  pursue  their  projected 
ramble  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

Lord  Henry,  who  was  slowly  mounting  the 
eminenoe  on  which  the  Castle  stood,  beheld 
khie  dispersion  of  the  group  with  the  same 
Jaundiced  eye  with  which  he  now  looked  on 
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Ellen's  every  action.  He  auppoeed  that  ahe 
had  purposely  left  the  terrace  to  avoid  him, 
though  in  truth  she  was  unconscious  of  his 
approach,  and  as  he  caught  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  Jane's  white  dress  as  she  wound 
through  the  shrubs  leaning  familiarly  on  Wal* 
ter's  arm,  he  mistook  her  for  Lady  Henry, 
and  indignantly  turned  his  eyes  in  an  opposite 
direction  at  the  very  moment,  when  the  wind- 
ing of  her  downward  path,  would  have  brought 
her  more  fully  to  his  view. 

At  that  hour  Hamilton*s  evil  destiny  seemed 
omnipotent  Lord  Henry  might  have  crossed 
the  pedestrians  in  their  path,  or  even  have 
overtaken  them ;  but  his  pride  forbade  him  to 
do  either. 

To  the  jealous,  absence  of  proof  but  aggra- 
vates suspicion,  and  whilst  the  bitter  smile 
of  scorn  curled  his  lip,  he  turned  towanb 
the  stable,  and  giving  his  horse  to  the  groom, 
entered  the  Castle  by  a  backdoor  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  room  which  had  been  Hmmiiton's 
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•tody  with  the  intention  of  there  ruminatiDg 
munterrnptedly  on  his  supposed  wron^ 

On  opening  the  door^  he  was,  however, 
lUurtled  to  find  Bourke  standing  at  the  writ- 
ing-table— and  had  Lord  Henry's  mind  be^n 
sufficiently  disengaged  to  mark  his  bailiff's 
oountenanoe,  he  would  have  seen  guilt  and 
terror  stamped  on  every  lineament — for  the 
bftiliff  had  at  that  moment,  succeeded  in  a 
long  meditated  theft. 

No  sooner  had  he  become  aware  of  the 
probability  that  Hafnilton  would  not  long  re- 
anain  agent  to  Lord  Henry,  (a  circumstance  to 
^^hich  he  had  arrived  hy  many  a  fraudulent 
wnethod,  such  as  listening  at  doors  and  similar 
treacheries,  no  sooner  did  he  become  aware  that 
'Walter's  credit  with  Lord  Henry  was  on  the 
'Wane,  than  he  determined  to  lose  no  time  in 
executing  a  project  that  he  had  previously  con- 
<x>cted  with  Dogherty ;  and  by  means  of  false 
keys^  in  the  absence  (as  he  supposed)  of  all  the 
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For  a  moment,  Bourke  and  Lord  Henry 
stood  confronting  each  other ;  his  Lordship's 
▼aoant  stare  of  surprisCy  soon,  however,  con- 
▼inoed  the  bailiff  that  no  other  feeling  was  ex- 
cited in  his  master's  mind,  and  the  practised 
TiUain  was  at  once  at  ease. 

•*  Then,  saying  your  honour's  presence, 
rd  rather  it  had  been  Mister  Hamil- 
ton,  bis    self,    for    I    can    wait    for  him  no 


**  You  are  likely  to  be  kept  much  longer," 
replied  Lord  Henry,  with  ill-suppressed  bitter- 
ness. ^^  Mr.  Hamilton  is,  just  now,  very  parti- 
colarly  engaged." 

*'  Belike  he  is  gone  with  the  leedies,  as  usual^ 
and  then  the  poor  craters  of  cottars  may  go 
whistle  for  him  long  enough." 

*•  At  all  events,  you  need  not  wait  ior  him 
here^  rejoined  Lord  Henry  impatiently,  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  arm-chair  —  the  bailiff 
quickly  took  the  bint  and  immediately  left  the 
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room,  but  too  happy  to  be  thus  promptly  dia- 
missed." 

Whilst  this  scene  passed  within  the  castle, 
Hamilton  and  Jane  pursued  their  walk ;  at  first, 
in  unbroken  silence — for  their  thoughts  were 
engrossed  by  the  self-same  subject — namely, 
Lady  Henry  Massinger.  At  last,  Jane,  anx- 
ious to  obtain  a  contradiction  to  her  own  unut- 
tered  fears  respecting  Ellen's  health,  suddenly 
ejaculated — 

^<  Oh  !  Walter,  what  do  you  think  of 
her  ?" 

"  Think  of  her!  that  if  ever  there  was  sn 
angel  in  a  woman's  form,  it  is  Ellen.  Had 
heaven  blesbed  me  with  such  a  wife  I" 

He  stopped— perhaps  he  had  already  said  too 
much ;  but  volumes  could  not  not  have  told 
Jane  more. 

There  are  moments  when  the  inward  spirit 
scorns  concealment  and  shines  uncontrouled, 
and  triumphant  in  every  lineament.  Along— long 
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pansesncoeeded ;  and  when  the  conversation  was 
resumed,  it  fell  into  other  and  indifferent  sub- 
jects ;  but  years  past  ere  the  misery  of  that 
moment  was  efiaced  from  the  mind  of  Jane 
CDwyer, 

It  was  late  when  they  returned  to  the  castle, 
and  the  post  had  arriyed  during  their  absence. 
Bither  the  letters  delivered  to  Lord  Henry,  or 
Uiaolitary  reflections  had  enabled  him  to  resume 
his  usual  self-possession ;  and  though  when  the 
quartette  assembled  at  dinner,  he  sarcastically 
remarked,  that  Lady  Henry  seemed  more  lan- 
guid than  she  had  appeared  on  the  terrace  in  the 
morning,  the  evening  passed  less  heavily  than 
usual,  as  the  correspondence  of  each  seemed  to 
furnish  new  thoughts  and  subjects. 

Amongst  others,  a  large  packet  of  letters 
from  Damley  Court,  was  addressed  to  Hamil- 
ton ;  and  Lady  Henry  was  surprised  to  observe 
that  night,  that,  as  they  parted,  he  put  a  letter 
into  Jane's  hand ;  and  in  doing  so,  the  ezpres- 
non  of  his  countenance  was  such,  as  led  her 
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to  imagine  that  the  communicatioa  was 
not  either  from  himself  or  Lady  Ferma- 
nagh. 

The  fact  was,  that  Ellen's  almost  maternal 
anxiety  for  the  happiness  of  her  beloved  sister, 
had  given  fresh  aouteness  to  her  penetration, 
and  she  had  not  long  renerved  her  acquiunt* 
ance  with  Damley,  ere  she  became  convinced  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  Jane. 

But  this  discovery  rendered  her  but  the 
more  solicitous  to  ascertain  some  facts  relative 
to  a  subject  in  which  she  was  deeply 
interested,  although  it  had  never  yet  escaped 
her  lips. 

During  Ellen's  long  absence  from  Ireland, 
the  two  sisters  maintained  a  continued  and  un- 
reserved correspondence  with  each  other,  and 
as  the  artlessness,  of  Jane's  character  was  fully 
displayed  in  every  letter  she  penned,  it  wit 
soon  evident  to  Ellen,  that  however  unconscious 
of  the  truth  the  innocent  girl  might  be,  every 
affection  of  her  guileless  heart,  that  was  not  ocm* 
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densed  in  her  love  for  ber  father  and  mother,  or 
for  Ellen,  was  centered  in  Walter  Hamilton. 
He  had  been  the  companion  of  her  iofancy,  the 
guide  of  her  advancing  years.  To  his  judg- 
ment all  her  actions  were  referred,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  his  praise  was  guerdon  suflSicient 
for  all  her  merits.  Nor  was  this  discovery  by 
any  means  painful  to  Lady  Henry ;  although, 
perhaps,  it  confirmed  her  own  feeling  of  sisterly 
regard  for  Hamilton. 

Her  judgment  was  superior  to  her  years,  and 
even  before  her  own  marriage  took  place,  she 
had  often  reasoned  with  herself  on  the  proba* 
bility  that  such  a  connection  would  contribute 
more  to  the  domestic  happiness  of  Dwyerstown, 
than  if  her  sister  were  married  to  the  first 
noblemnn  in  England. 

Nor  did  any  subsequent  occurrence  reverse 

this  opinion,  so  long  as  Lady  Henry  remained 

absent.     In  the  letters  of  her  father,  it  w:i8 

easy  for  her  to  trace  a  latent  regret  on  his  (Mirt 

at  the  choice  she  had  made— a  regret  that  was 
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only  balanced  in  the  mind  of  the  old  mao,  by 
the  ofren  repeated  hope  that  his  darUng  Jane 
would  never  forego  her  country  nor  her  kin- 
dred. 

These  observations  were  generally  followed 
by  encomiums  on  the  child  of  his  adoption, 
Walter  Hamilton,  as  if  a  reference  to  hu 
name,  was  consequent  on  the  previous  wiah; 
and  so  perfectly  convinced  did  Ellen  fed,  tbit 
on  this  subject  Mr.  O'Dwyer's  views  were  con- 
sonant to  her  sister*s  wishes,  that  in  exerting 
herself  to  procure  for  Hamilton  Lord  Henry'i 
agency,  she  trusted  that  she  had  essentially 
contributed  to  ensure  the  happiness  of  all  abe 
loved  :  alas  I  such  is  the  fatal  falsity  of  hamm 
hopes. 

These  gay  visions  in  which  Ellen  had  so  often 
and  so  fondly  indulged,  one  by  one  disappeared 
ere  Hamilton's  visit  to  Dwyerrtown  was  oof 
duded  ;  the  uncontroulable  agitation  whb 
which  Walter  had  first  met  Lady  Henry,  miglA 
to  a  more  vain  or  less  innocent  mind,  have  be- 
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,  tmyed .  somewhat  of  his  feelings,  but  so 
totally  unaware  was  Ellen  of  ever  having  oc- 
cupied his  thoughts,  so  entirely  was  she 
engrossed  by  the  contemplation  of  her  favorite 
project  in  regard  to  Jane,  that  if  the  pecu- 
liarity of  bis  manner  was  not  absolutely  unno- 
ticed by  her,  it  was  attributed  to  anything 
rather  than  the  true  cause ;  but  on  other  points 
her  discernment  was  more  correct. 

The  observation  of  but  a  very  few  days,  sufficed 
to  convince  her,  that  no  reciprocal  attachment 
existed  between  her  sister  and  Walter  Hamil- 
ton ;  it  was  evident  he  felt  for  her,  the  warm- 
est fraternal  love,  and  nothing  more.  It  was 
even  bOon  suspected  by  Lady  Henry,  that 
Walter's  affections  were  elsewhere  engaged 

Did  vanity,  with  treacherous  boldness,  still 
further  lift  the  veil  ?  Ah !  no.  It  is  true,  the 
wayward  ebullitions  of  her  husband's  jealousy, 
which  not  all  his  precautions  could  at  times 
oonceal,  suggested  a  faint  possibility  to  her 
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mind,  which  she  as  instantaneoasly  repelled; 
it  is  true,  that  her  cheek  was  often  sufiiised 
with  blushes  from  the  instinctive  feeling,  that 
wherever  she  moved^  she  was  followed  by 
Walter's  eye— whenever  she  spoke  his  ear 
discerned  her  voice  alone  ;  and  though  his 
observance  was  suspended  whenever  she  turned 
to  look  on  him,  it  scarcely  ever  seemed  to  cease 
entirely. 

But  with  the  dignified  modesty  of  a  Bomaii 
matron,  she  shrank  from  a  supposition  she 
would  have  deemed  offensive  to  the  immaculate 
purity  of  her  virtue  to  entertain,  and  if  she 
felt  a  transient  wish  to  ascertain  the  actual 
situation  of  Hamilton's  feelings — it  was  only 
in  the  faint  hope  that  such  an  explanatioB 
would  serve  to  remove  for  ever,  these  painfiil 
suspicions  firom  her  mind. 

*'  Be,  however^  the  object  of  his  attachment 
whom  it  may,"  thought  she,  *'it  is  not  mj 
dearest,  my  charming  Jane." 
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^  Only  last  night,  Duchess ;    and  I  assure 
yon  I  was  on  my  way  to  your  door — '* 

^  But  stopped  on  the  road,  like  a  milestone, '^ 
gaily  returned  her  Grace,  with  a  good-humour- 
ed smile,  as  he  approached  to  pay  his  compli- 
ments both  to  her  and  Lady  Henry,  in  doing 
which  he  had  time  to  recover  somewhat  of  his 
QBiial  composure.  But  Jane  was  by  no  means 
eo  successful ;  it  was  so  awkward  to  follow 
him  into  the  room  she  had  just  left,  and  so 
tantalising  to  absent  herself  when  she  wanted 
to  hear  **  all  about  dear  Ireland."  However, 
the  latter  reflection  was  of  most  weight,  and 
in  a  few  moments  she  was  again  seated  in  the 
little  circle^  again  the  animated,  naive^  be- 
witching girl  that  captivated  the  hearts  of 
others,  from  the  very  warmth  of  her  own, 
her  eyes  sparkling  with  changeful  lustre,  and 
her  cheek  varying  with  every  passing  senti- 
ment that  her  lips  gave  utterance  to.  It  wns 
now  her  turn  to  engross  the  conversation.  But 
the  Duchess  was    too    much   entertained   in 

VOL.  UI.  D 
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watching  her  rainbow  beautj  to  be  annojed  at 
the  circumstance.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  her 
to  witness  the  happiness  of  two  young  people, 
who,  if  not  equally  new  to  the  world's  wiles, 
were  as  yet  equally  uncontaminated  by  its  vices; 
and  both  Jane  and  Darnley  were  at  that  mo- 
ment happy ;  for  she  was  in  an  instant  carried 
back  to  the  cherished  scene  of  her  early  days, 
and  he,  if  possible,  more  enamoured  with  her 
than  ever,  drew  fresh  omens  of  future  bliss 
from  the  artless  joy  of  her  reception  of  him. 
The  Duchess's  yisit  had  already  exccded,  in 
duration,  its  usual  limits ;  and  she  had  listened 
untired  to  a  recapitulation  of  names,  such  as 
Bally bought-begs  and  Pool-na*kill,  aad  Knock- 
briggan,  and  Slievegulladowney,  and  other 
extraordinay  combinations  of  consonants,  that 
the  walls  of  a  London  drawing  room  bad 
seldom  reverberated  to ;  and  she  had  even  con- 
tributed to  keep  up  the  conversation  by  que- 
ries respecting  Loughnamore,  which  were  pat 
rather  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  new  obarma 
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in  Jane's  speaking  oountenanoe  than  to  ex* 
tsict  fresh  intelligence  respecting  a  place  to 
which  she  was  almost  in^fierent,  when  the 
leid  of  the  castle  himself  made  his  appear- 
ance ;  as,  contrary  to  custom,  Lord  Henry  Mas- 
aii^er  that  morning  so  Sax  honoured  his  wife 
as  to  enter  her  drawing  room,  a  circumstance 
now  grown  remarkable  for  its  singularity. 

Yet  in  his  address  to  Ellen  no  person  could 
have  noticed  other  than  the  most  assiduous 
and  even  affectionate  politeness.  A  cordial 
bat  silent  shake  by  the  hand  as  he  passed  the 
Duchess,  a  nod  and  *^how  do"  to  Damley,  was 
all  he  could  spare  time  to  bestow  on  them  as 
he  walked,  almost  on  tiptoe  to  Ellen's  couch, 
where,  stooping  down,  he  settled  her  pillows, 
tenderly  enquired  how  she  felt  herself,  and 
went  through  the  whole  process  of  anxious 
commiseration  with  such  gentleness — such  su- 
avity of  manner,  as  imposed  upon  all,  himself 
not  excepted* 

Ellen  was  gratified  and  smiled  her    thanks, 
D  3 
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whilst  a  faint  blush  of  pleasure  enhanced  her^ 
beauty.    Darnley's  reflection  was'*  how  happy " 
they  are  together  I"     The  Duchess  afterwards 
declared  she  thought  ^'  Henry  Masstnger  the  -■ 
kmdest  husband  in  the  world ;"  whilst  Janes 
stared,  and  smiled,  and  shrugged  her  shoulde 
with  a  comical  expression  of  countenance  i 
thing  between  satire  and  surprise. 

"  We  were  just  tilking  of  Loughnamore,"^  *' 
said  the  Duchess,  "  have  you  heard  froii.^  ^ 
any  of  your  people  there  lately,  Henry  ?" 

''  I  had  a  letter  from  my  agent  two  day»  ^^* 
ago — I  forgot  to  mention  it,  EUen." 

"  Does  Hamilton  send  you  any  news?" askec^^^ 
Damley  with  interest. 

'^  Intelligence  at  least,  though  it  ia  scaroel;^^'' 
news ;  my  bailiff,  Rourke,  has  turned  out  t^^  ' 
confounded  rogue,  and  has  run  away  t(C^^° 
America." 

*^  Dear  me  what  a  set  of  wretches  all ' 
our  fellow-subjects  are  I"  replied  the 
with  a  long  sigh. 
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Damley  got  up  and  made  her  a  most  formal 
and  equally  interminable  bow  with  a  mock 
gxmvity  that  made  all  laughj  excepting  Jane  ; 
she  looked  half  angry,  and  with  a  vivacity 
she  scarcely  endeavoured  to  repress,  ex- 
claimed— 

*'  Has  your  Grace  ever  been  in  Ireland  ?" 

*•  No— ma  jB€^--why  do  you  ask  ?'* 

^*  To  account  for  your  Grace  being  misin- 
formed." 

Lord  Henry  was  thunderstruck  at  Jane's 
audacity  to  a  Duchess. 

Ellen  seeing  the  frown  gathering  on  her 
husband^s  brow,  looked  half  frightened,  whilst 
both  Damley  and  the  Duchess  herself  seemed 
delighted  at  Jane's  spirit. 

**  Then  you  don't  agree  with  me  in  dislik- 
ing Irishmen?" 

There  was  an  expression   in   her  Grace's 
manner  that  seemed  to  apply  this  observation 
to  Damleyi  which  he  not  unwillingly  acknow 
ledged  in  his  countenance  as  he  turned  to 


to  tier  own  lotj  com 
**  Not  all  Irishmen  D 

Now  nothing  coulJ 
Jane  O'Dwyer'  laag 
the  freshness  of  joa\ 
was  that  almost  in 
shorty  upper  lip  that 
EnpfaroBTne.  Then 
dazzling  in  their  whi 
comers  of  her  movtl 
to  the  ebollitioii  of 
physiognomies  beIoD( 
of  melancholy. 

The  Duchess  was, 
with  her ;  she  eyen 
hands  with  her  at  I 
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nomls— the  beauty  of  the  Irish  heiress/'  for 
the  DuchesB  of  Wynstulej  was  for  the  aezt 
foor^and-twenty  hours  at  least  as  enthusiastic 
about  Jane  0*Dwyer  as  she  had  formerly  been 
about  Lady  Henry  Massinger. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Lord  Henry  was 
astonidied,  on  entering;  Brookes',  to  find  him- 
self teased  with  endless  interrogatories,  *'  Who 
is  this  girl  you  have  brought  from  potato-land> 
Maaeinger?"  '^  Why  didn't  you  tell  us  of  this 
rata  avis  before.  Lord  Henry?*' — **  I  say,  is 
the  Duchess  of  Wynstanley  as  right  now  as 
abe  was  about  your  own  wife  ?" — "  Pray  how 
bng  do  you  mean  to  keep  this  new  wonder 
shut  up  ?" — '^  How  could  one  get  a  ticket 
of  admission,  just  to  say  one  had  seen 
her?" 

These  and  a  hundred  other  similar  greetings 
aseailed  him  on  every  side,  and  it  was  some- 
what ludicrous  to  observe  the  alteration  they 
gradually  produced  in  Lord  Henry's  estimate  • 
of  his  sister-in-law. 
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As  a  matter  of  taste  hers  was  not  the  kind 
of  beauty  that  he  most  admired,  and  if  in  Ire- 
land he  had  ever  condescended  to  bestow  a 
thought  upon  Jane  O^Dwjer,  it  was  merely 
as  a  wild,  half-educated,  agreeable  countiy 
girl 

Jane  could  not  boast  of  having  learned  from 
a  Velluti,  and  therefore  his  Lordship,  who 
had  little  real  taste  for  music,  never  listened 
to  her  singing.  Nor  was  it  till  he  became 
aware  of  the  possibility  of  her  becoming 
Countess  of  Fermanagh  that  he  discovered  a 
grace  and  agility  in  her  dancing,  that  might 
have  passed  her  for  a  pupil  of  Fouquet's. 

But  the  present  engauement  in  Jane*B  favour 
completely  turned  the  scale.  He  was  sur- 
prised at  first — affected  ignorance — indiffe- 
rence— then  gradually  became  pleased^  and 
appropriated  to  himself  the  compliments  so 
generally  paid  to  ''  Lady  Henry's  sister/'  till 
by  degrees  he  became  positively  pompoas ;  as 
in  reply  to  a  point  blank  question  of "  what 
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hat  sher*  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  ob* 
served— 

**  Impossible  to  say — immense  estate  Mr. 
0T)wyer*8— some  thousand  acres  I  believe, 
though  really  can^  tell — hope  so  at  least,  as 
the  old  boy  has  no  other  children — Lady 
Henry  and  her  sister  are  co-heiresses  you 
koow/» 

The  tone— half  confidential,  and  decidedly 
affirmative — in  which  Lord  Henry  addressed 
this  last  observation  to  his  (then)  most  inti- 
mate friend  Lord  Weston,  was  by  no  means 
lost  upon  his  auditor. 

That  nobleman  was  one  of  the  many  unfor- 
tunate victims  to  the  passion  of  gambling  who 
have  survived  all  the  blessings  of  life  ere  they 
have  passed  through  half  its  pilgrimage. 

Before  he  was  twenty  he  had  lost  both  his 
parents ;  at  five-and-twenty  he  had  lost  much 
of  his  property,  and  more  of  his  principles, 
and  at  thirty,  he  had  lost,  with  his  reputation, 
the  regard  of  the  good,  and  even  somewhat  of 
D  5 
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the  respect  of  the  wioked  ;  for  success  bad 
not  then  sanctioned  his  dishonestj,  and  one  ot 
two  gambling  transactions  of  a  questionable, 
or  rather  unquestionable  character,  induced 
him  to  prefer  a  residence  of  some  few  yean 
on  the  oontinenti  to  practising  longer  on  the 
London  boards. 

About  the  time  of  Lord  Henry  Massinger's 
marriage^  Lord  Weston  had  returned  from 
abroad — so  changed  in  appearance,  situatiooi 
and,  some  said  character — that  his  former  as- 
sociates would  scarcely  have  recognised  him, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  peculiarly  insinu- 
ating manners  that  at  all  times  distinguished 
him. 

Some  impertinent  observers  who  affect  to 
discover  a  cause  for  every  effect|  presumed  to 
hint  that  the  profuseness  ^of  his  Lordship's 
present  income  arose  from  the  lucrative,  if  not 
honourable  profits  of  one  or  more  gambling 
houses,  in  which  he  was  an  anonymoos 
partner.     But  as   this    was  rather  surmised 
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than  knowD^  he  gradually  regained  that  as* 
oendancj  in  general  sodety  which  once  had 
been  uniTersally  conceded  to  him,  for  Nature 
had  originally  endowed  him  with  talents  euf- 
ficient  to  ensure  excellence  in  almost  any 
pursuit;  though  now,  not  less  than  an  archangel 
ruined;  those  talents  were  in  many  instances 
collapsed;  and  in  others  totally  perverted 

Yet  still  to  many  Lord  Weston  was  an 
object  of  envy;  and  to  others  even  of  imita- 
tion. His  single  voice  was  sufficient  to  decide 
on  the  merits  of  a  horsC;  or  the  tie  of  Jk 
neck-cloth.  He  was  a  connoisseur;  from  whose 
Jlat  there  was  no  appeal;  in  music,  painting; 
and  female  beauty,  and  as  he  possessed,  amongst 
his  other  personal  advantages,  a  mellow  voice 
in  singing,  and  a  gentlemanly  intonation  in 
speakin^g;  he  was  in  many  circles  a  par  ex- 
eMence. 

Yet  though  Lord  Weston  could  still  boast 
a  certain  degree  of  popularity  in  some  sets, 
the   blemish  which  former  transactions  bad 
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thrown  upon  his  reputation  was   an  iucubus 
that  weighed  on  his  soul. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  gamester  is  other  than  a 
misanthropist,  and  from  the  hour  that  Xiord 
Weston  first  convinced  himself  that  he  was 
despised  by  any,  from  that  moment  he  detested 
all  the  human  race. 

Believing  in  the  honour  of  no  individual,  he 
considered  those  who  were  more  esteemed  than 
himself,  as  merely  more  successful  adepts  in  the 
art  of  dissimulation. 

To  be  excluded  from  any  one  portion  of  society» 
he  resented  with  a  bittemess,  which,  in  part, 
owed  its  acrimony  to  the  pangs  of  conscience ; 
and  all  the  votaries  his  talents  or  hypocrisy  could 
procure  to  him  became  valueless,  if  any  one  in- 
dividual escaped  his  toils. 

So  long  as  Lord  Henry  Massinger  was  not 
one  ot  his  acquaintance — so  long  was  it  a 
favourite  object  of  Lord  Weston's  ambitioD  to 
be  introduced  to  him. 


I 
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Besides,  the  Wynstanley  estates  were  too 
extensive  not  to  throw  round  the  heir-pre- 
sumptive to  them  a  golden  prism  in  the  eyes  of 
a  gambler. 

His  measures,  therefore,  were  judiciously 
taken ;  and  he  now  flattered  himself  the  prize 
was  almost  witiiin  his  grasp — the  preceding 
spring  Lord  Weston  had,seeminglyaccidentally, 
been  presented  to  Lord  Henry  Massinger 
at  one  of  those  crowded  assemblies  in  London, 
where  the  host  and  hostess  are  not  expected 
to  act  as  sponsors  for  their  guests.  Careful 
not  to  appear  too  anxious  for  Lord  Henry's 
intimacy,  he  at  first,  even  attempted  to  withdraw 
from  it,  at  the  same  time,  clandestinely  using 
every  endeavour  to  win  his  favour ;  in  this  he 
succeeded — .ind  it  was  with  mutual  satisfaction, 
that  the  two  noblemen  met  at  Brooke's,  at 
that  dull  season  of  the  year,  when  any  society 
almost  is  acceptable. 

Their  friendship  was  of  rapid  growth— for 


moter  of  gaietj.     He 
though  by  profession 
so  well  bred— so  well-i 
pered    Who  could  d 
well-principled? 

A  new  horixon  aeo 
Weston,  when  he  heoi 
Wjnatanley  was  "  brii^ 
handsome  heiress. 

He  was  not  what  is  ci 
but  he  had  made  no  v 
this  new  attraction  woul 
dor  Wynstanley  House 
ever,  to  be  introduced  the 
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daily  ride  io  Hyde  Park^  he  chose  to  separate 
from  his  companions,  and  to  pass  slowly  and 
solitarily  up  the  least  frequented  drive. 

The  cigar  which  half  an  hour  before  had 
wasted  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air  was  dis« 
carded,  and  throwing  the  reins  on  his  horse's 
neck,  he  sauntered  towards  the  upper  gate  ru- 
minating on  the  profits  made  by  his  bank  the 
nif^ht  before,  and  calculating  to  a  nicety,  what 
the  ruin  of  his  friend,  Lord  Henry,  would  turn 
out  to  be  worth  to  him,  when  he  was  roused 
from  bis  agreeable  meditation  by  the  sound  of 
a^  carriage  advancing  rapidly. 

It  was  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Wynstan- 
ley. 

Her  coachman  had  been  thrown,  and  the 
horses  were  running  away  down  the  hill  in  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  water. 

To  turn  his  own  horse  round  in  the  same 
direction,  and  put  him  into  a  gentle  canter, 
and  prepare  to  catch  the  floating  reins,  was  the 
action  of  a  moment^the  next,  saw  them  gal- 


stopped  them  gradi 
or  alarm,  just  as  thej 
drive. 

For  the  last  few  mi 

Jane,  who  was  her  con 

recovered  their  fint  a] 

the  presence  of  mind 

deliverer  ;  and  of  conn 

assistants,  that  in  an  ii 

their  carriage  as  soon  i 

them  to  alight,  the  exj 

tude   was  proportionate 

ger. 

The  next  considerati< 
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disagreeable  to  Lord  Weston.  He  mounted 
the  box*-and  having  obtained  the  chariot  for 
the  day^  conducted  hid  fair  inside  passengers 
with  perfect  safety  to  Wynstanley  House ;  but 
en  passant,  took  the  greatest  care  to  nod  to  all 
his  acquaintances^  in  order  to  convince  them  of 
his  elevation  to  so  desirable  a  post. 

The  next  day^  by  special  invitation  from  the 
Duchess^  he  called  to  ensure  the  acquaintance 
and  to  receive  her  thanks.  And  If  he  were  dis- 
appointed at  finding  that  Miss  O'Dwyer  did  not 
reside  with  her  Grace,  he  was  not  less  grati- 
fied at  finding  Lord  Henry  there  before  bim» 
and  that  he  had  already  heralded  his  name 
with  high  encomiums. 

Seizing,  therefore,  this  favorable  oppor- 
tunity, he  requested  Lord  Henry  to  conduct 
bim  where  he  could  likewise  ascertain 
that  his  fiEur  sister-in-law  had  escaped  un- 
hurt. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room  in  Grosve- 
nor   Street,  Lord  Henry  found  Damley^  as 
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usual,  in  attendance  on  the  lady  of  his 
love. 

Lady  Henry  was  engaged  in  writing  to  her 
mother,  a  fuU  account  of  Jane's  escape,  which 
had  already  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers. 

Jane  was— or  had  been  at  work,  as  aU  the 
apparatus  of  employment  were  beside  her-« 
though  not  much  evidence  of  her  diligence  was 
visible  *^for  she  was  just  then  giving  an  ani- 
mated, and  somewhat  ludicrous  description  of 
her  adventure ;  and  so  completely  was  Dam- 
ley  engrossed  by  the  recital,  and  so  loud  and 
joyous  was  his  laugh  at  her  burlesqued  account, 
that  neither  of  them  wereawaro  of  Lord  Henry'f 
interruption  till  the  two  noblemen  actually  ap- 
proached the  table. 

Nothing  in  the  world  could  be  more  ill-timed 
than  Lord  Weston's  lack-a-daisical  condolencasi 
as  Jane's  laughing  eyes  and  flickering  smiks 
were  in  direct  contrast  with  Lord  Weetoo^ 
wo-begone  countenance.     But  that  of  Dim- 
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ley's  was  much  more  in  unison  with  his  Lord- 
ship. 

His  gaiety  disappeared  at  once ;  and  taking 
up  a  newspaper,  be  sat  in  total  abstraction  ex- 
amining its  contents,  whilst  Lord  Henry,  with 
the  solicitnde  that  always  marked  his  manners 
to  Ellen — at  least,  in  company— devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  her,  and  seemed  never  tired  of 
repeating  bis  enquiries  as  to  her  health  and 
comfort. 

At  last,  Lord  Weston  took  his  leave ;  and 
retired  to  blazon  Miss  O'Dwyer^s  various  at- 
tractions in  all  places  and  all  societies — not 
perhaps,  so  much  on  account  of  the  admiration 
he  actually  felt  (though  that  was  by  no  means 
triflbg)  as  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  he 
had  already  obtidned  the  enviable  privilege  of 
being  presented  to  her — nay,  his  vanity,  or 
some  less  offensive  motive,  induced  him  to  give 
ostentatious  publicity  to  an  invitation  he  re- 
coved  a  few  days  afterwards,  to  dine  at  Wyn- 
stanley  House,  as  for  some  time,  he  could  find 


Duchess  of  Wynstanley,  requ 
Lord  Weston's  company. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


LONDON. 


"  If  to  do,  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  good  to 
do— chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor  men*s  cot- 
tages princes'  palaces." 

Merchant  of  Venice 


The  drawing-rooms  at  Wynstanley  House 
somewhat  resembled  those  in  a  country  man- 
sion in  respect  of  magnitude  and  perfumes,  for 
though   the  year  was  but  begun,  baskets  of 
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flowers  filled  eyery  window,  and  in  the  multi- 
tude and  Tariety  of  seats  and  tables,  as  much 
care  was  taken  to  destroy  form — as  in  former 
days  was  used  to  ensure  it. 

An  immense  ottoman  occupied  the  front  of 
the  blazing  fire — and  on  the  Telvet  hearth  rag 
th3  duchess'  favourite  lap-dog,  and  tbe 
duchess'  noble  lord  and  master,  had  each  taken 
up  their  usual  station,  when  her  Grace  entered 
by  a  door  at  tbe  other  end  of  the  room,  but  so 
distant  that  it  was  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
common  vision. 

The  duke  and  the  pug  were  both  yawning— 
the  former  roasting  his  long  back,  and  the 
latter  shaking  the  bell  that  fastened  his  collar, 
as  his  little  jet  black  paws  stretched  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  Lilliputian  dimensions. 

"  Do  bring  some  more  light  TrousseL  We 
are  in  darkness  visible,"  exclaimed  her  Ghaoe 
as  she  passed  the  obsequious  grooHi  of  the 
chambers,  who  with  the  door  in  one  hand,  and 
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a  napkin  in  the  other,  made  one  of  his  pro- 
foundest  bows,  mnrniuring  in  self-defence, 

^  Je  croyaii  que,  Madame  la  Ducltesse,  seroit 
mUe  en  demie  taiktte,'^ 

"  Who  dines  here  to-day,  Mary  ?"  enquired 
the  duke  as  soon  as  he  closed  the  yawn. 

At  the  same  time  stooping  his  head,  he 
looked  at  his  shoes — brought  forward  the  two 
flaps  of  his  coat  by  the  pocket  holes,  and 
shook  some  of  the  powder  out  of  his  hair — 
for  though  he  had  been  prevailed  on  to  give 
ap  his  queue,  he  would  never  relinquish  the 
marechale.  He  wore  it  in  remembrance  of  the 
days  when  he  piqued  himself  on  being  tin  beau 
Gargon,  and  there  was  something  in  his  long 
nose — long  fingers — and  slight  figure  that 
was  not  inconsistent  with  this  costume. 

They  all  belonged  to  that  golden  age  when 
gentlemen  lived  in  their  drawing-rooms,  and 
their  grooms  in  the  stables— a  period  some- 
what antecedent  to  the  birth  of  Spring  and 
Belcher. 


they  are  two — '* 

«  Assuredly,  for  neve 
80  ill-assorted,"  intemip 
««  Then  we  have  littl 
his  stupendous  wife,  and 
what  is  her  name?  J 
naive^  and  does  everyl 
getting  a  husband.*' 

«  Miss  Bryant,"  8ai« 
mournfully- 

«*Ohl  aye— TrouBse 

Bruyante^  and  Lord  "W 

<*  A  proposy  1  heard 

desperately  smitten  wi 
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-man  eeems  to  get  in  everywhere.     IsDamlej 
comiog  here  to-day  ?'* 

^  Of  course,  for  though  the  marriage  is  not 
yet  declared,  every  odo  knows  he  lives  but  on 
Jane  O'Dwyer's  smiles." 

**  Then  he  lives  on  roses,  as  the  poet  says. 
But  I  forget,  Mary,  you  don't  understand 
Latin  so  well  as  Lady  Caroline  Noiris 
does.** 

**  For  which  I  am  thankful,*'  said  the 
Duchess,  with  a  comical  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. 

And  as  the  lady  in  question  just  then  made 
her  appearance,  the  ejaculation  might  have  an- 
swered for  her  happy  arrival. 

"  Tired  to  death,  duchess.  Would  not  have 
come  out  any  where  but  here.  Spent  the 
whole  morning  at  that  hoiTid  book  aucticii, 
and  bought  nothing,"  said  Lady  Caroline, 
taking  possession   of  an   arm-ch.iir,  at   least, 

VOL.    III.  E 
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thrusting  as  much  of  her  corpulent  person  into 
it  as  it  would  contain. 

*'  I  conclude  your  ladyship  found  nothing 
there  worthy  of  your  notice?*'  replied  the 
Duke. 

"  Oh  1  no  I  every  thing  was  perfect— not 
one  defaced  manuscript — ^not  a  thing  worth 
buying." 

^'  I  got  two  or  three  capital  farming  books,'' 
uttered  Mr.  Norris^  ^'  one  of  them  gives  a  good 
receipt  for  curing  the  staggers  in  sheep." 

Lady  Caroline  endeavoured  a  writhe  on  her 
chair,  but  its  dimensionB  did  not  permit  her  to 
execute  a  movement^ 

Her  husband  however  knew  too  well  the 
awiul  signal  of  her  rustling  silks,  which, 
(when  she  was  not  present),  he  had  often  com* 
pared  to  the  ruffling  of  hens'  feathers,  and  ac- 
cording to  precedent  he  obediently  slunk  behmd 
the  Duchess  on  the  ottoman. 

^  When  did  you  come  to  town,  Dnke?    I 
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thought  youj  like  me,   preferred    the  rus  in 
urber 

"Russian  army?"  bellowed  Mr.  Norris, 
with  difficulty  erecting  his  chin  above  the 
Duchess's  beret  **  To  be  sure.  Car,  who  the 
devil  would  be  such  a  Turk  as  to  do  other- 
wise T 

Fortunately  for  the  Duke,  the  entrance  of 
the  rest  of  the  company  gave  him  opportunity 
to  recompose  his  risible  muscles. 

The  Duchess  herself  introduced  Lord  Wes- 
ton to  him,  who,  nothing  loth,  received  the 
compliments  of  both  with  super-excellent 
modesty. 

The  company  distributed  themselves  as  all 
other  companies  do  in  a  half-lighted  draw- 
ing-room before  dinner — that  is  to  say  the 
gentlemen  crowded  in  a  knot  before  the  fire- 
place like  a  nest  of  black  beetles,  and  the 
lacBes  sat... wherever  they  found  chairs,  which 
18  usually  in  a  semicircle  opposite  to  them. 
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Chap^rones,  who  were  not  intimate  with 
their  hostess,  or  their  next  neighbour,  whis^ 
pered  their  remarks  to  their  protegeesy  if  within 
whispering  distance  ;  and  young  ladies  looked 
nt  the  company,  when  unobserved,  and  looked 
away  if  stared  at  by  a  dandy,  not  to  interrupt 
the  operation. 

At  last  dinner  was  announced,  and  the  sit- 
ting broke  up. 

At  AVynstauley  House  it  had  long  been  out 
of  fashion  for  either  the  Duke  or  Duchess  to 
act  huntsman  to  their  guests  by  coupling 
them,  as  there  etiquette  was  so  perfectly  under^ 
stood,  and  so  much  the  object  of  daily  medi* 
tation,  that  it  was  assumed  each  person  knew 
to  a  nicety  his  own  peculiar  place,  and  privi- 
le;^es. 

TLe  Duke  offered  his  arm  to  Lady  Winter- 
tou,  apparently  because  he  happened  to  stand 
next  her,  and  Lord  Weston  officioualy  ad- 
vanced to  the  Duchess  on  the  strength  of  hit 
date  in  the  peerage. 
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But  these  moves  being  made,  the  succeed- 
ing pause  resembled  one  in  a  game  of 
chess. 

The  Duchess  somewhat  lost  patience. 

**  Ladies  P'  exclaimed  she,  in  an  audible 
Yoice. 

And  Lady  Caroline  squeezed  herself  out  of 
her  chair  as  she  had  squeezed  herself  into  it. 

Another  pause — and  before  all  the  company 
reached  the  dining-room,  his  Grace  had  equally 
lost  patience^  and  was  discussing  some  inimita- 
ble turtle-soup,  with  the  beautiful  but  insipid 
Lady  Winterton. 

All  this  was  a  scene  perfectly  new — and 
soothe  to  say,  somewhat  ridiculous  to  Jane 
0*Dwyer.  For  etiquette  is  not  indigenous  to 
the  bogs  of  Dwyerstown,  and  she  even  doubted 
whether  the  new  system  bespoke  quite  as  hos- 
pitable a  welcome  as  the  old  fashions. 

But,  notwithstanding,  she  was  not  only  at 
her  ease,  but  even  peculiarly  happy. 
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For  the  Dachess^s  kindness  had  won  her 
regard — and  besides  she  was  seated  between 
Lord  Henry  Alassinger  and  Darnley.  She 
therefore  felt,  almost  at  home,  and  wliile  she 
regretted  Ellen's  absence  from  snch  a  pleasant 
party,  and  still  more  that  it  should  be  caused 
by  ill  health,  she  consoled  herself  by  recollect- 
ing how  much  she  would  be  amused  by  her 
account  of  it,  and  with  the  delight  of  her 
mother  when  she  was  enabled  to  read  out  at 
Belfast,  a  letter  from  Jane,  containing  all  the 
interesting  particulars  of  a  duke's  bill  of 
fare. 

^^  Is  daat  young  lady  next  'Mx*  Darnley  an 
Irish  person  ?"  drawled  out  Lady  Winterton, 
turning  her  large  full-orbed  black  eyqa  towaHs 
Jane. 

^'  Yes;  is  she  not  a  lovely  girl?"  rejdied  ^ 
Duke,  at  the  same  time  catching  one  of  Jane's 
lightning  glances,  and  with  a  smile  making  a 
signal  to  drink  wine  with  her* 

Jane  blushed  till  she  almost  laughed!  for 
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she  gaessed  part  of  what  bad  passed.  It  was 
a  solecism  in  good  breeding  which  produced 
other  commentaries. 

'^  She  seems  une  belie  eauvage  just  caught," 
rejoined  Lady  Wiuterton,  etaring  with  as  ranch 
deliberation^  as  she  spoke.  But  the  Duke  re- 
plied not  to  her  observation,  as  he  was  then 
-engaged  in  defending  French  Cookeiy  against 
black  broth  to  Lady  Caroline. 

**  Mr.  Hampton,  are  you  deaf?  I  have  asked 
you  three  times  when  the  Opera  is  to  open  ?" 
•sud  Miss  Bryant,  loud  enough  for  the  whole 
company  to  hear. 

Little  Lord  Winterton  chuckled  in  delight, 
for  he  was  a  very  Tom  Thumb  in  his  warfare 
with  dandies  and  Mr.  Hampton  was  one  of 
the  first  water. 

'^ Humph?"  was  all  the  latter  deigned  in 
answer;  but  as  he  spoke,  or  rather  groaned, 
he  drew  up  his  very  handsome  eyebrows, 
tamed  his  oval  countenance  fuU  up6n  the 
broad  face  of  Miss  Bryant,  whilst  the  fore- 
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finger  of  his  right  hand  passed  half-round  his 
neckcloth)  regardless  that  the  upraised  elbow 
interfered  between  the  mouth  and  plate  of  his 
next  neighbour ;  assuredly  there  was  nothing 
particularly  flattering  in  his  address,  and  yet 
Miss  Bryant  was  pleased ;  for  a  beaming  smRe 
was  visible  through  his  moustachios,  and  in  a 
most  gracious  voice  he  half  articulated  '^  cham- 
pagne, if  you  like." 

All  this  amused  Jane  O'Dwyer  excessiyely; 
for  she  had  felt,  rather  than  seen,  that  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Hampton*s  previous  abstractiGn 
had  been  his  unremitting  examination  of  her- 
self; and,  as  to  her  unsophisticated  taste,  the 
eccentricities  of  the  exquisite  were  merely 
ludicrous,  she  delighted  in  the  grotesque  ex- 
hibition of  them.  She  even — ^may  it  be  tdd? 
— ventured  to  nudge  Damley's  elbow  with  the 
same  innocent  familiarity  she  would  have  used 
either  in  his  or  her  father's  house;  and  he 
looked  on  the  commentary  her  amile  affiirded 
with  as  unfeigned  an  admiration  as  ever  he  bad 
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gazed  on  it  in  the  wilds  of  Ireland.  But  this 
is  noticed  merely  en  passant;  it  is  by  no  means 
recommended  to  men  of  fashion  to  be  sincere^ 
or  to  young  ladies^  in  London,  to  be  natural. 
The  utmost  the  latter  are  allohved  to  attempt 
is  naivete ;  and  in]]this  Miss  Bryant  excelled. 
Finding  the  Opera  a  bad  lever  for  conver- 
satioDy  and  suspecting  that  Mr.  Hampton's 
thoughts  had  followed  the  direction  of  his  eyes, 
her  next  attack  was  on  Miss  O'Dwyer.  "  Who 
is  that  person  the  Duchess  has  got  now  ?"  and 
she  followed  the  enquiry  with  an  expletive 
nod  that  she  took  no  pains  to  conceal ;  for- 
tunately Jane  was  then  engaged  in  answering 
some  observation  made  by  Lord  Weston.  But 
even  had  that  not  been  the  case^  it  would  have 
made  little  difference :  she  was  too  proud  to 
take  offence  at  rudeness,  however  she  might 
have  despised  the  rude,  and  too  modest  to 
believe  in  her  own  celebrity,  or  to  fancy  herself 
the  subject  of  others'  animadversion, 
E  5 
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^^DonHknow;  rather  handsome/"  was  the 
laconic  reply. 

**  Do  you  think  so !  If  you  mean  to  pa- 
tronise her  Mr.  Hampton,  do  recommend  some 
cold  cream ;  her  cheeks  are  quite  too  red." 

^'  Saves  Tougcy^  and  again  Mr.  Hampton 
looked  full  at  Miss  Bryant ;  but  this  time  his 
observation  was  not  so  agreeable  as  the  last, 
and  the  Lady  somewhat  angrily  replied — 

^^I  hate  cowslip  complexions;  they  do  so 
prove  the  wearer  is  new  to  London." 

Mr.  Hampton  deliberately  turned  up  hu 
moustache  with  his  finger  and  thumb,  first  oa 
the  right  hand  and  then  on  the  left,  and  after 
a  moment's  calculation  answered,  as  he  put  hid 
elbow  on  the  table  and  felt  his  chin — 

*'  I  think  you  put  four  seasons  at  least  for . 
an  apprenticeship  ?" 

^^  Goth!"  muttered  the  juvenile  Miss  Bry- 
ant under  her  breath ;  but  affecting  not  to  hear, 
and  still  less  to  understand,  his  last  obwrva- 
tion  she  turned  to  Mr.  Norris  w)io  sat  on  the 
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Other  side  of  her^  ftad  in  her  usUal  loud  tone 
"  rtdlied  hitn/'  as  she  called  it,  on  some  sub- 
ject she  fancied  she  understood  betber  than 
he  did. 

Meantime  the  usual  number  of  Sanies^  en-- 
iremets,  rilevfs,  and  hors  d^ceuvres  had  appeared 
fmd  disappeared  on  the  well  spread  board. 

The  Bon  vivans  talked  of  every  dish  that 
was  not  there,  and  tasted  neatly  all  that 
was. 

The  gourmands  said  little  and  eat  much, 
and  the  dandies  neither  talked  nor  eat,  whilst 
the  ladies,  with  the  exception  of  the  unabashed 
Miss  Bryant^  whispered  their  monosyllables  in 
modest  tones,  assenting  with  becoming  smiles, 
as  the  case  might  be,  to  tales  of  scandal 
against  their  dear  friends,  or  implied  compli* 
ments  to  their  own  children,  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  gentlemen  were  at  leisure  so  far  as 
to  attend  to  them. 

The  parting  moment  came  at  last.  The 
Oocbesa  without   much  previous    notice  rose 
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from  her  chair  and  the  ladies  marched  oflP  be- 
fore  her  iu  single  files^  and  in  nearly  the  same 
order  in  which  three  '*  mortal  hours"  before 
tliey  had  solemnly  entered  the  dining-room. 

In  the  simplicity  of  Jane  O'Dwyer's  heart 
she  fancied  a  possibility  existed  of  her  making 
nn  acquaintance  in  the  drawing-room  with 
some  of  those  ladies  with  whom  she  had  just 
macie^  what  is  miscalled^  a  social  meal. 

On  entering  the  apartment,  the  Duchess, 
who  seldom  gave  herself  much  trouble  in  en- 
tertaining her  guests,  found  occupation  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  room. 

The  bouquets  on  her  table  were  not  arranged 
quite  as  she  approved.  Her  china  basket  was 
filled  with  unopened  notes,  which  she  chose 
that  opportunity  for  reading;  and  in  short 
she  stood  aloof  from  her  friends,  though 
not  quite  out  of  hearing  of  their  conver- 
sation. 

Que  or  two  of  the  ladies  had  the  charge 
of  chaperoning   some  younger   ones  to  hear 
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the  precocious  efforts  of  the  Royal  pupils  in 
such  of  Mozart's  operas  as  have  since  been 
test  acts  for  Malibran,  and  Pasta,  and  Sontag, 
and  consequently  were  unwillingly  necessi- 
tated to  step  from  the  diuner-table  into  their 
carriages ;  thus  in  a  short  time  the  petticoat 
party  upstairs  was  diminished  to  about  half 
a  dozen,  of  whom  poor  Miss  O'Dwyer  knew 
not  one,  and  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
she  stood  modestly  in  the  back-ground,  whilst, 
equally  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  rest  crowded 
together  round  the  chimney-piece. 

^*  What  a  wonderful  escape  our  dear  Duchess 
had  the  other  day,''  said  Mrs.  Higginbottom, 
from  Yorkshire,  '*  I  heard  Lord  Weston  de- 
scribing it,  and  it  really  put  me  in  mind  of 
nf hat  happened  at  Doncaster — we  were  all — 
that  is  to  say — ' ' 

"Who  was  with  her?"  brusquely  demanded 
Miss  Bryant,  who  professed  never  listening 
to  anything  Mrs.  Higginbottom  etier  had  to 
«ay,  especially  about  Doncaster. 
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*'  No  person,  fortunately,  but  her  Dame  <fc 
Campagnie^'^  drawled  out  Lady  Caroline  Nor- 
ris,  whilst  she  concealed  a  yawn  behind  her 
Indian  Fan. 

**  What  I  that  girl  with  the  broji^ue,  I  sup- 
pose ?  Well  I  I  wonder  Mr.  Hampton  could 
call  her  handsome,"  cried  Miss  Bryant. 
''  I  tho-ought  she  was  that  Miss  O — something, 
the  great  Irish  heiress,  da— at  every  person  is 
talking  of/'  And  as  Liady  Winterton  distilled 
these  few  words  in  extenuation  of  her  mistake 
in  having  noticed  Jane  at  dinner,  she  with 
equal  deliberation  turned  round— not  only  her 
large  black  eyes,  but  the  whole  of  her  stupen- 
dous person,  to  examine  the  unconscious  subject 
of  their  sarcasms;  an  act  of  politeness  in  which 
she  was  imitated  by  all  the  ladies  who  continued 
their  scrutiny  till  the  unchaperoned  girl  was 
ready  to  sink  with  confusion;  but  at  that  mo- 
nient  the  Duchess  calling  to  her — 

^^  My  dear  Jane  will  you  answer  this  little 
billet  for  me,"  she  gladly  moved  to  the  taUe 
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where  her  Grace  stood,  who  gave  her  a  com- 
mission she  willingly  executed. 

*•  I  am  sure  you  mistake,"  s$iid  Lady  Caro- 
line, "  I  know  that  girl  is  one  of  the  persons 
the  Duchess  is  so  fond  of  getting  as  companions. 
jPntre  nous  her  Grace  can  never  live  aloae — 
you  know  she  is  anything  but  a  literati.^* 

**  I  fancy  your  Ladyship  mistook  that  person 
for  Lady  Henry  Massinger's  sister^  who,  I  am 
told,  is  quite  a  prodigy — so  beautiful,  so  ele- 
gant, and  accomplished,  and  rich,  and  every- 
thing. But  I  know  she  lives  in  GrosvQUor- 
atreet,  and  never  leaves  her  sister,"  said  Mrs. 
Higginbottom,  who  always  knew  more  of 
other  people's  affairs  than  they  themselves  did. 

*^  I  suppose,  as  Lady  Henry  is  so  ill,  the 
Duchess  will  bring  out  this  new  lion  ;  Lord 
Weston  says  she  is  quite  divine,"  observed 
Miss  Bryant. 

*'  We  are  talking  of  the  new  Irish  beauty," 
«ad  Lady  Wintertqn  to  the  Duchess  who  now 
advanced    to  the  group  to  whom   she    had 
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meanwhile  been  listening  much  to  her  amuse- 
ment. 

'^  Is  she  so  very  handsome  and  rich  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  ?^  enquired  Misa  Bryant 

"  She  is  indeed,'*  replied  her  Grace,  **  and 
I  believe  equally  amiable — have  you  not  been 
introduced  to  her  yet  ?" 

^'No;  I  left  my  name  at  Lady  Henry's 
door  the  moment  I  came  to  town ;  I  suppose 
after  her  confinement  she  will  open  her 
house,"  rejoined  Lady  Caroline. 

'^  I  am  so  impatient  to  become  acquainted 
with  both  Lady  Henry  and  her  sister/'  said 
Miss  Bryant. 

"  I  mean  next  week  to  have  a  little  quadrille 
party  expressly  for  Miss  O'Dwyer,"  said  her 
Grace  in  a  tone  of  indifference. 

''  Dear  me,  how  delightful !"  exclaimed  all 
the  ladies  at  once. 

''  I  wish  Duchess,  you  would  au-tho-rise 
our  call-ing  on  La-dy  Hen-ry  and  her  sister; 
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I  wished  80  much  to  have  that  hon-our  last 
year;  hot  I  ne-ver  could  get  intro-duced  some- 
how." 

Lady  Winterton,  as  she  made  this  harangue, 
dowly  settled  her  blonde  tucker,  and  then  as 
dowly  helped  herself  to  coffee^  which  being 
just  handed  round  seemed  to  interrupt  the 
Duchess's  reply. 

f  Meanwlule  Miss  O^Dwyer^  having  finished 
her  task,  came  to  shew  it  to  the  Duchess^  who 
kissing  her  cheek  with  almost  maternal  kind- 
nessy  replied — 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  Jane  ;  may  I  now 
ask  you  to  seal  it?" 

**  Who  is  that  young  person,  Duchess  ?" 
hastily  enquired  Mrs.  Higginbottom,  as  soon 
as  Jane  again  retired,  ^'  she  seems  very 
obliging." 

**  And  rather  pretty,  too  ;  pity  she  has  such 
a  brogue,*'  said  Lady  Winterton,  zealously  de- 
termined to  redeem  her  former  error. 

*^  Do  you  think  so?    I    declare    I  think 
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the  evening  and  the  morning  together  formed 
the  day.  She  bad  referred  all  her  expecta- 
tions of  gf»ety  to  the  very  moment  -when  she 
perceived  all  the  company  preparing  to  depart^ 
and  as  she  imagined,  leave  their  kind  hostess 
alone. 

Little  did  she  imagine  that  her  Grraoe's 
own  carriage  had  been  the  first  which  .came  to 
the  door! 

Poor  Jane  had  still  much  to  learn  of  Lon- 
don hospitalities. 

Lady  Winterton's  tall^  commanding  person 
was  one  peculiarly  adapted  to  display  the 
fraoefid  folds  of  a  shawl,  and  it  was  always 
rttoarked  that  her  Cashmeres  were  some  yards 
longer  than  those  of  any  other  person. 

Lord  Winterton,  a  spare  gentleman,  who 
stood  five  feet  nothing  in  bis  stocking  soles, 
bad  never  yet  attained  the  perfection  of  draping 
which  bis  Lady  deemed  indispensable ;  but, 
poor  masj  it  was  not  for  the  want  of  either 
patience  or  practice. 
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At  this  moment  he  stood  tiptoe  on  a  foot- 
stool, beside  his  Conntess,  his  two  little  fist;* 
advanced  before  her  shoulders  grasping  the 
pliant  Thibet ;  she  conspicuously  stooping  her 
shoulders  to  suit  his  altitude,  and  drawing  ap 
her  pencilled  eye-brows  in  horror  at  his  awk- 
wardness, when  the  whole  group  were,  as  it 
were,  petrified  by  the  voice  of  the  Dachess 
calling  in  somewhat  a  loud  tone  to  Jane— 

«*Mi8S  OTDwyer,  Lord  Weston  says  if  you 
will  only  sing  for  him  one  Irish  ballad,  it 
will  amply  repay  all  his  perils  and  dan- 
gers." 

"  Take  care  Weston — ^you  will  find  it  en- 
crease  them/'  said  the  Duke  good  humou^ 
edly. 

The  Duchess's  purpose  was  fully  answered 
in  the  consternation  of  the  ladies'  caierie. 

Lady  Winterton  would  willingly  have  doflbd 
her  shawl  to  have  an  opportunity  of  compli- 
menting the  girl  who,  but  a  moment  before^ 
she  had  so  openly  despised.    But  Jane  reso- 
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lutely  defended  herself  against  all  her  assailants^ 
as  she  was  too  di£Sdent  of  the  little  musical 
skill  she  possessed,  to  have  even  full  command 
of  it  in  a  company  of  strangers,  and  she  neither 
:new  that  she  had  herself  become  "  the 
fashion/ '  or  that  being  so,  worse  singing  than 
hers  would  be  applauded.  But  Damley  men- 
tally thanked  her  for  her  steady  refusal ;  he 
admired  her  modesty,  whilst  he  would  fain 
have  appropriated  all  her  talents  to  himself ; 
and  as  the  Duchess  had,  in  truth,  only  called 
on  Miss  O'Dwyer  to  shew  who  she  was,  with- 
out the  ceremony  of  introducing  her  to  those 
who  had  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  Jane's 
acquaintance,  she  good-naturedly  accepted  her 
excuses,  and  no  further  pretence  for  delay  oc- 
curring, the  rest  of  the  ladies  renewed  their  pre- 
paration for  departure,  including  the  Duchess 
herself  who  agreed  to  return  with  Jane,  and 
sit  half  an  hour  with  Lady  Henry  on  her  way 
to  an  early  party  in  Piccadilly. 

This  arrangement  released  Lord  Henry  from 
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Lord  Weston,  but 
to  go—wherever  h< 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


AMUSEMENT. 


''  How  quioklj  nature  falls  to  revolt. 
When  gold  becomes  her  object.** 

Hmry  IV. 


*'  Shall  we  look  in  for  half  an  hour  at  this 
3iew  pantomime?''  said  Lord  Henry^  wishing 
to  order  his  carriage  any  where— but  home. 
'^  Agreed — it's  the  only  thing  one  has  to  do 


*'  I  fancy  we  may  tl 
Irish  for  our  assembli 
Lord  Henry. 

This  was  a  preface 
politics. 

Then  Jane  O'Dwyer 
came  on  the  tapis^  and 
men  had  been  seated  tei 
box  at  Drury  Lane»  Lc 
lated  pretty  accurately 
heiress's  fortune,  anc 
Henry  would  be  worth 
only  for  a  post  obit  or  tv 

The    playhouse  was 
whom  poor  Orimaldi  hi 
liishted,  now  lausrhed 
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pftnion  had  full  leisure  to  look  occasionalljr  at 
the  audience  as  well  as  on  the  stage. 

**  I  see  Tom  Esmond  I  think  in  the  centre 
box  talking  to  a  lady  in  blue^  is  not  that  he^ 
Lord  Henry?" 

"  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him," 
replied  the  latter. 

^'  What  I  not  know  Colonel  Esmond  I  one 
of  the  pleasantest  men  about  town,  if  I  can 
catch  his  eye  I  will  make  him  come  to 
us.'' 

And  in  a  few  minutes  Lord  Weston  did 
catch  "the  colonel's  eye,"  for  there  was  a 
certain  code  of  signals  current  between  these 
worthies  more  than  equal  to  any  telegraphs 
ever  invented. 

Colonel  Esmond  soon  entered  the  box,  and 

was  introduced  in  high  form  to   Lord  Henry. 

The  converaation  was  as  desultory  as  possible 

for  the  first  ten  minutes,  when  Lord  Weston 

VOL.  in.  F 
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abruptly  asked  the  Colonel  what  he  had  been 
doing  at  — 's.** 

*^  Oh  I  nothing.  London  is  not  awake  yet,** 
was  his  reply. 

*^  I  hope  you  don't  forget  our  bet?  I  haye 
it  down  in  my  book." 

The  Colonel  stared — for  he  and  Lord  Wes- 
ton had  not  met  at  *b  for  many  months, 
and  as  they  were  partners  in  most  of  their  un- 
dertakings^ no  bets  passed  between  them  but 
flash  bets.  '^  When  Cfreek  meets  Greeks  theo 
comes  the  tug  of  war."  and  in  this  engage- 
ment it  was  difficult  to  decide  whidi  of  these 
heroes  shewed  the  most  sagacity. 

**  Ohl  yes,  certainly,  let  me  see,  it  was  for 
five  hundred,  I  think  ?"  said  the  ColoDel  with 
the  most  consummate  impudence. 

'^  I'll  make  it  anything  you  like,  fixmi  one 
thousand  to  ten,"  and  as  Lord  Weaton  sud 
this  he  in  the  coolest  manner  imaginable  offeired 
his  snuff-box  to  Lord  Henry,  the  annotation 
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was  perfectly  understood  by  his  lordship's  co- 
adjutor^ though  as  Lord  Henry  accepted  the 
proffered  civility  he  was  little  aware  that  his 
own  anticipated  losses  were  the  real  object  of 
their  calculation. 

This  mimic  bet  was  a  stepping  stone  to  the 
mention  of  the  most  fashionable  hell  in  St. 
James's ;  and  Colonel  Esmond  volunteered  in- 
forming his  auditors  that  he  had  been  very 
successful  the  other  night,  adding, 

*^  I  wonder  how  the  bank  stands  it,  for 
three  of  us  took  nineteen  hundred  pounds 
dear  off  in  less  than  an  hour." 

**  And  the  suppers  too  must  cost  an  enor- 
mous sum,  there  is  no  champaigne  like  that 
we  get  there." 

If  Lord  Weston  had  chosen  it  he  might 
have  told  his  auditors  what  it  cost  to  a 
fraction. 

*^  A  prapos,  I  think  I  saw  your  lordship 
F  3 
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there  the  first  night  it  opened  this  season, 
I  forget  when  it  was  ?'*  enquired  Colonel  Es- 
mond. 

*^  Yes,  I  go  there  sometimes,  but  very  sel- 
dom," returned  Lord  Henry. 

^^  Like  me,  only  as  a  spectator,  I  suppose," 
said  Lord  Weston  with  perfect  nonchal- 
ance. 

^^  Not  that  exactly.  One  can't  eat  the  man's 
good  things  without  paying  something  for 
them,  and  one  is  content  to  lose  a  trifle  now 
and  then  if  it  were  only  to  sit  in  his  splendid 
rooms  instead  of  one's  own  dull  drawing-room 
at  home,"  replied  Lord  Henry,  and  perhaps 
the  same  reason  might  have  held  good  with 
many  other  tyros  in  the  art  of  gambling. 

•*  Well,  as  you  say.  Lord  Henry,  1  don't 
know  any  where  that  one  meets  such  good 
conipany,  good  wines  and  good  dishes  as  at 
the  Old  Don  8,"  answered  Lord  Weston. 

"  Hang  me  if  I'd  ever  be  troubled  keeping? 
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house  when  Pve  such  a  dub  to  go  to.  Wives, 
nursea,  and  serrants  are  enough  to  break 
any  man's  spiritSy"  rattled  out  Colonel  Es- 
mond. 

'^  Unless  he  were  husband  to  Lady  Henry 
Massinger^  or  her  delightful  sister/'  artfully 
interposed  Lord  Weston. 
Lord  Henry  laughed,  and  half  muttered, 
'*  I     believe     after     all    the    Colonel    is 
right." 

Whilst  the  latter,  affecting  to  be  quite  hor- 
rified at  his  mistake,  jumped  up,  exclaim- 
ing* 

^^  I'm  off,  or  I  shall  make  some  other 
lapsus." 

**  Where  are  you  going  to?"  asked  Lord 
Weston. 

**  To  St  James's  Street  to  be  sure.  I  have 
won  every  night  for  this  week,  and  I  want 
to  keep  up  my  luck ;  it's  a  fine  thing  to  fin  J 
a  few  odd  hundreds  in  your  pocket  when  you 
get  up  in  the  morning  ?'' 


ever  you  saw ;  I  have  f 
culating  on  rouge  et  m 
the  long  roiL  I  laid  01 
at  first  just  to  prove  i1 
home  again,  prindipa] 
good  roond  boons  ^besi^ 
Henry,** 

^  I  don't  care  if  I  go 
from  you,  Colonel^^jrei 

The  Colonel  affected  1 
trical  attitude  of  honor. 

"'Thoucans't  not  sc 
J  wouldn't,  my  Lord,  he 
yon  off  at  this  time  of  n 
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^  ^A7>  gentlemen ;  if  your  courage  quails 
atUienameof  LadyHenry^minedoeanot.  AUans 
—my  oarriage  is  at  the  door— will  you  let  me 

take  you  to -—  Street,  or  will  you  follow 

me?'* 

Lord  Weston  perceived  the  bait  bad  taken, 
and,  with  affected  reluctance,  be  rejoined : — 

^But,  Lord  Henry,  excuse  me;  toe  are 
ktdidorsy  and»  though  I  only  go  as  a  looker 
on,  yet  I  should  be  sorry,  if—" 

**  Nonsense,  Weston  ;  Lovd  Henry  knows 
bis  own  affiurs  best;  I  honour  his  courage,  and, 
my  Lord,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  know  what  I 
make  my  calculations  on.  111  tell  you  ;  but  then 
it's  in  confidence."  And  the  three  gentlemen, 
linked  arm  in  arm,  left  the  theatre;  and  before 

they  arrived  at Street,  Lord  Henry's 

brains  were  more  than  half  addled  by  Colonel 
JSsmond's  pellucid  calculations  upon  thirty 
one,  igmf,  eaups^  deals ;  thirty*one  and  forty ; 
idl  which  Lord  Weston  declared  was  quite 
perapieiions. 
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On  enteriDg  the  coffee  room  Lord  Henry 
Masainger^  amongst  other  friends,  recognised 
Mr.  Hampton,  who  was  picking  bis  teeth  in 
the  most  nonchalante  manner,  at  the  same 
time  humming  an  opera  air. 

'^What,  Hampton,  are  you  standing  idle 
here  ?  What  are  you  thinking  of?''  said  Lord 
Henry,  for  a  moment,  entering  into  a  games- 
ter's feeUngs,  seemed  to  consider  the  forbear- 
ance, or,  it  might  be,  prudence,  of  another  as 
a  tacit  censure  on  himself. 

*' Can't  tell,  'pon  honour,"  and,  aa  Mr. 
Hampton  carelessly  put  his  left  thumb  into 
the  pocket  of  his  waistcoat,  the  jingle  of  money 
sounded  merrily. 

^*  You  seem  to  have  your  pockets  full,"  ob^ 
served  Colonel  Esmond  ;  Lord  Weston  haying 
passed  on. 

'<  Egad,  that's  what  I'm  thinking  of.  I've 
just  cleared  five  hundred  pounds  up  stain." 

*<The  d — ^1  you  havel  then  I  suppose  yon 
mean  to  follow  up  your  luck  ?"  said  the  CSolonel 
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"Don't  know>  fore  George  I  I  have  a 
confounded  tailor  to  call  on  me  to-morrow — 
donned  me  these  two  years,  and  these  shiners 
will  just  do  to  stop  his  mouth  with.'' 

Lord  Henry  meanwhile  indulged  in  a  few 
hasty  reflections ;  he,  too,  had  more  than  one 
dun    to    call   'Ho-morrow    and    to-morrow." 
Some  that  positively    refused   to  call  again; 
and  others^  who^  set  on  by   Mr.  Moyer,  had 
already  trebled  their  original  demand,  by  in- 
terest and  discount,  and  other  small  items  by 
which  Lord  Henry  was  a  loser  some  twenty 
per  cent.    This  was  not  his  Lordship's  first 
visit  to    this  well  named  hell;  and  though 
upon  the  whole   he   had  found  the  bala^^^^ 
of  the  account  against  him,  yet  the  *  ^rifling 
success  he  had  from  time  to  time  be^      allowed 
to  win  had  more  than  once  relir  ^^  ^^^  f^om 
a  troublesome  creditor,  or  r  ^^mitted  him  to 
indulge  some  expensive  far  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^j 
only  could  have  procure    ,j  for  him.    What  Aad 
been  might  be,  Cok   ^^^J  ^^^^^  ^^^  Hamp^ 
F  6 


that  night  might  my 
mODta^  if  not  ruin,  th 
be  fpo  late  to  avert 
Ipawifeor  of  hlB  hon 
:W#8  with  a  ahndderiii 
4rom  the  remembraiioe 
jrere  eyen  thereby  ae 
^p  the  well  lighted  81 
beating,  his  cheek  flnafa 
vith  unwonted  fire — a 
thing  of  the  lightning 
of  ^the  flashes  of  despai 
Sq^^'sIj  oonscioos  oi 

hurried  ou  ^^^*^  "^ 
•opperroom,..'^^^** 
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of  tbe  iimneaBe  looking  glasses,  and,  as  the 
blaze  of  light  fell  on  his  haggard  features,  the 
firightfiil  ioMge  struck  him  with  astonish^ 
flieiit  Alas  I  that  the  warning  phantom  flitted 
hj  in  vain.  He  smiled,  as  if  in  deridon  oi 
hunself ;  and  the  treacherous  mirror  gave  back 
the  transient  smile  as  an  augury  of  good. 
The  next  moment,  Lord  Henry,  restored  to 
his  usual  self-possession,  turned  round  to  im- 
•wer  Lord  Weston's  query,  as  to  where  he 
was  going. 

^'  Fm  debating  between  rouge  et  noir  and 
French  hasard/' 

**  And  1  am  discussing  decidedly  the  best 
Bogwms  au  vin  de  Champagne  Ude  ever  handled. 
Do  let  me  help  you." 

Lord  Henry  sat  down,  as  much  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shewing  his  newly  assumed  indifference 
to  gambling  as  in  compliance  to  Lord  Weston's 
invitation ;  but  his  spirits  were  still  agitated, 
and,  in  order  to  raise  them,  he  called  for  wine. 

^  How  the  deuc^  Weston,  do  you  keep  your 
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resolution  of  never  playing  ?"  eaid  Lord  Henry, 
as  he  put  down  the  empty  goblet. 

*^  Untre  nous^^^  whispered  Lord  Weston,  in 
the  most  confidential  tone.  *^  I  never  play,  be- 
cause I  have  won  so  much  already.** 

^^How  do  you  mean?  A  man's  winning, 
I  should  think  a  reason  for  continuance." 

^*  I  dare  say,  Lord  Henry,  you  have  heard 
—do  try  this  gelatine ;  it's  excellent— that 
^hen  I  was  very  young  I  lost  an  immense 
sum  of  money—  not  here,  but  on  the  turf  and 
on  private  bets.  Egad,  I  was  almoet  a  nuned 
man,  when  my  good  stars  led  me  here.  A  run 
of  luck  set  in  my  fayour— you  know  its  all  a 
tide.  I  cleared  myself  out  and  out.  I  made 
a  vow  that  Vd  halt  where  I  was ;  for,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  was  tired  of  the  thing;  and 
since  then  I  never  play,  except  now  and  then 
chicken  stakes  at  billiard^'' 

"  And  how  do  you  manage  to  keep  on  this 
club,  then  ?" 

^'  I  pay  my  subsoription,  and  onoe  or  twioe 
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a-jear  I  purposely  lose  to  the  Bank  about  as 
much  as  I  think  ought  to  have  been  charged 
for  mj  suppera,  for  I  get  none  so  good  else- 
where—have  you  tried  this  Hermitage  ?*' 

Lord  Weston's  manners  were  so  gentle- 
manly, and  there  seemed  such  simplicity  and 
even  good  principle  in  his  statements,  that 
Lord  Henry  listened  to  him  with  interest  and 
pleasure,  meanwhile  tasting  every  dish  his 
/r^rn^  recommended,  and  accepting  every  chal- 
lenge to  drink  the  ^*  superior  wines." 

The  result  was  that  at  about  two  in  the 
mornings  Lord  Henry  entered  the  adjoining 
room,  where  rauffe  et  noir  was  about  to  com- 
mence, talking  louder  than  he  was  wont  to 
do,  and  leaning  with  some  pertinacity  on  Lord 
Weston,  but  without  any  other  signs  of  ine- 
briation. 

The  watchman  told  hour  after  hour,  and 
Jane  with  sleepless  anxiety  listened  for  the 
soimd  of  Lord  Henry's  carriage,  for  Ellen  had 
been  peculiarly  unwell,  and  perhaps  had  she 
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known  where  to  find  her  husband,  she  might 
have  uttered  the  wish  for  his  presenoe,  which 
now  silently  weighed  on  her  heart.  Bat  her 
countenance  betrayed  the  solicitude  she  endea- 
Youred  to  conceal^  and  though  Jane  forbore 
even  ever  hinting  at  Lord  Henry's  more 
frequent  absences,  she  yet  for  her  sister's  sake 
longed  that  evening  more  than  ever  for  his 
return. 

It  was  long  since  the  sisters  had  retired  to 
their  respective  rooms,  but  still  Lord  Henry 
came  not 

There  was  enow  on  the  ground,  and  it 
seemed  just  possible  that  the  carriage  might 
have  arrived  without  Jane  having  heard  it ; 
therefore,  throwing  on  her  dressing-^wn,  she 
crept  softly  to  the  window,  and  there  ascer- 
tained that  the  waning  lamps  bore  evidence 
that  the  night  was  almost  past. 

Creeping  softly  past  Lady  Henry's  door, 
she  descended  to  enquire  from  Toatfait  whether 
Lord  Henry  was  actually  come  home  or  not ; 
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bat  ei»  she  leaohed  the  second  landing-place 
ahe  perceived  the  faithful  eervant  equally  on 
the  look-out  with  herself,  and  the  mute  motion 
of  hia  head,  whilst  with  the  hand  he  held  the 
oandle-Btiok,  and  passed  the  fore  finger  of  the 
other  in  corresponding  action  before  his  face, 
sufficiently  indicated  a  negative  even  before 
the  question  was  articulated. 

Slowly  re-ascending  to  her  room  she  stopped 
for  a  moment  to  listen  if  Ellen  slept  quielly, 
and  having  ascertained  by  her  soft  and  regular 
breathing  that  at  last  she  had  cried  herself  to 
sleep,  die  resumed  her  station  at  the  widow, 
aoarcely  conscious  of  the  ominous  dread  that 
mixed  with  her  impatience  at  Lord  Henry's 
delay. 

The  watchmen  soon  went  off  their  beat,  and, 
by  degrees,  the  lamps,  one  by  one,  faded 
before  the  cold  grey  dawn  that  gradually  broke 
upon  the  sky. 

Some  tardy  carters  passed  hastily  with  their 
vegetables  towards  Covent-Garden,  and  one  or 
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^  izasi  he  r"  aadi 

k^  siccceded< 

matii-ii  tiiac  tike 

commenced,  when  Ja 

tbe  briak  trot  of  L«d  HaBy'i  honea ;  the 

next  moment  the  cunaagt  qviddj  tamed  the 

corner,  r^idly  drove  to  the  dour,  which  wai 

eimaltaneoafllj  opened  faj  Tootfiuty  and  wiA 

one  spring  Lofd  Heniy  entered  the  hooae. 

But  infltantaneona  aa  the  glimpae  had  beeii 
Jane  fancied  ahe  aaw  agony  depicted  in  fab 
countenanoe,  atad  with  the  fiaebodinga  aha 
dared  not  analyae*  ahe  threw  heradf  into  a 
chair  and  for  a  moment  panaed  to  oonaider^ 
what  it  was  she  dreaded  ? 

By  degrees  she  reooUeoted  how  much  hsr 
sister's  sufferings  had  ahomed  her  the  night 
before,  and  how  often  the  Phyridan  who  had 
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been  that  eyening  with  Ellen  had  reiterated 

his  desire  that  she  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as 
possible 

^'  He  ought — he  must  be  told  how  ill  poor 
EUen  b/'  ejaculated  Jane  at  last^  and  starting 
firom  her  seat,  she  once  more  ran  down  the 
stairs,  where  again  she  encountered  Toutfait, 
who  was  cautiously  dosing  the  door  of  his 
master's  bed-room — 

^*  Toutfait,  tell  Lord  Henry  I  must  see  him 
for  one  moment/' 

**  Pardonnez  moi  Mademoiselle^  c'est  impos- 
tibk,  milord  s*est  coucM  d^ja^'^  replied  the  valet, 
respectfully  bowing,  but  at  the  same  time 
placing  himself  between  Jane  and  the  door. 

^^  For  one  moment  only— to  tell  him  of  my 
sister.  Lady  Henry.*' 

"  Mt2b  pardons^e  ne  puis  pas—je  rCose 
pat  meme — I  ave  diven  him  soixante  gouttes  of 
laudanum — et  sinon  que  miladi — " 

**  But  Lady  Henry  is  ill— and— " 
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"  St  Mademoiselle  veut — I  send  directly  for 
le  medecin — or  I  go  myself — mats  pour  mUor^ 
and  Toutfait  very  deliberately  locked  the  door, 
and  having  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  tuned 
to  wait  most  obsequiously  for  Miss  0*Dwyer'B 
further  commands. 

Jane  saw  it  was  vain  to  contend  with  the 
honest  but  positive  man,  and  was,  therefore} 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  alternative  of  giving 
him  a  note  to  the  Duchess  of  Wynstanley  re- 
questing her  to  come  as  early  as  possible  to 
her,  and  then  throwing  herself  on  her  bed,  she 
prepared  to  wait  for  admission  to  Lord  Henrji 
till  it  was  Monsieur  Toutfait*s  good  pleasure 
to  permit  her  entrance. 

At  what  hour  of  the  four-and-twenty  this 
might  have  occurred,  had  it  solely  depended 
on  him,  is  yet  uncertain.  But  at  about  half- 
past  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  daylight  had 
again  almost  disappeared  from  the  streets, 
Lord  Henry  became  consdioua  that  Toutfiut 
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stood  beside  his  bed  with  a  letter  in  im 
hand,  which  he  was  pressing  him  to 
read. 

^  What  the  devil  do  you  disturb  me  for  so 
soon  ?''  exclaimed  Lord  Henry  in  a  tone  of 
initation  qnite  unusual  to  him. 

TMtfait  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  with 
frequent  exclamations,  ^^  par  Dieu  ce  tCest  pas 
ma  faut§,^*  he  at  last  succeeded  in  making 
Lord  Henry  understand  that  the  man  who 
had  (brought  that  letter  positively  refused  to 
leave  the  house  without  an  answer. 

With  a  consciousness  of  the  present  came 
a  recollection  of  the  past  Xiord  Henry  for 
some  time  held  the  unopened  letter  in  his  hand, 
then  tore  the  seal,  and  in  a  fit  of  desperation, 
dashed  the  cover  on  the  floor. 

Jufet  then^  a  laud  and  peremptory  knock  at 
the  room  door  attracted  his  attention,  and 
loutfidt  sprang  forward  in  the  attitude  of  re- 
siataaoey  as  the  coarse^  vulgar  features  of  the 
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groom-porter  from  the  gambling-house  ap- 
peared ;  for  tired  of  waiting  so  long  for  an 
answer,  he  had  opened  the  door  and  thrust  his 
head  and  shoulders  into  the  room  from  which 
Jane  had  been  forbidden, 

**  I'll  be  shot  if  I  wait  any  longer,  Mr. 
Parleyvous — pray,  my  Lord,  dy*e  mean  to 
give  me  an  answer  or  not,  for  I'll  not  be  fudged, 
no  how." 

Toutfait  rushed  to  the  door  as  if  to  posh 
the  fellow  away,  but  Lord  Henry  now  called 
out  in  a  perfectly  composed  manner, 

"  Come  in,  I  say — come  in.  I  really  don't 
quite  understand  this  gentleman's  note.  I  don't 
recollect  giving  an  LO.U.,  for  fifteen  hundred 
pounds?" 

^*  Some  men  have  short  memories  when 
they've  come  to  short  parses,"  replied  the 
man,  in  a  surly  tone. 

But  Lord  Henry  was  a  rained  man,  and 
insolence  was  not  the  only  trial  he  had  to 
bear. 
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^'  I  am  satisfied  he  would  not  willingly 
make  a  mistake — but  I  think  there  is  an 
error." 

^*  Mistake  or  no  mistake,  I  must  have  my 
answer ;  there's  your  friend.  Lord  Weston, 
1  saw  him  myself,  give  you  five  hundred 
down.  I  suppose  you  choose  to  forget  that 
too?" 

And  the  sneer  on  the  ruffian's  countenance, 
was  more  irritating  than  his  words. 

A  sudden  thought  seemed  to  strike  on 
Lord  Henry's  mind.  Starting  up,  he  ex- 
claimed : 

**Toutfait,  order  the  carriage  instantly  1" 
then  turning  to  the  messenger,  he  continued, 
•*  Very  true.  Lord  Weston  will  tell  me  all 
about  it ;  and  my  good  fellow,  if  you  will  just 
step  into  the  next  room  whilst  I  am  dressing, 
you  shall  go  with  me  to  Lord  Weston's, 
and  I  will  give  you  my  answer  from 
thence.^' 
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The  man,  for  an  instant,  seemed  to  hesitate, 
then  striding  across  the  apartment,  with  a 
mixture  of  sulkiness  and  doubt,  he  threw 
himself  into  an  arm-chair  opposite  to  the  door 
of  communication  between  the  two  roans-^ 
which  he  ostentatiously  kept  open,  as  if  to 
watch  his  prisoner,  whilst  he  occasionally  whis- 
tled as  if  in  company  with  his  equal;  and  at 
other  times,  indulged  in  half  vituperatives  at 
being  so  long  detained ;  as  if  Lord  Henry 
Massenger— the  Duke  of  Wynstanley  elect- 
was  the  dependant  on  the  groom-porter  of 
's  hell. 

But  what  are  honours  to  a  ruined  game- 
tcr? 

In  a  few  minutes  ToutfSut  returned  witb 
some  coffee— and  as  Lord  Henry  hastily  swal- 
lowed|  without  tasting  it,  the  futhful  semat 
almost  whispered, 

^^  Assurement  milor,  ne  seriira  pas  sans  w 
Madamer 
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Bat  Lord  Heory  heeded  him  not ;  with  a 
feverish  restlessneae  he  hurried  on  the  buednees 
of  the  toilette  ;  at  timee^  apparently  loel  in 
thought^  and  at  other  time8»  in  hid  impetuosity, 
alternately  scolding  his  faithful  servant  and 
cursing  his  own  fate. 

The  carriage  was  announced|  and  in  another 
minute.  Lord  Henry  wa3  prepared  to  enter  it 
with  his  worthy  companion— for  his  Lordship 
was  ashamed  to  let  him  appear  outside  his  equi- 
page, and  afraid  to  propose  his  going  without 
him. 

'^  Pardon,  milori  But  miladi,  expects  to 
see  you  for  one  littel  moment— she  aire  not  been 
so  well  die  morning." 

"What,  another  put  off?  Egad,  Mister 
Parleyvous,  you're  a  neat  fellow.  I  wonder, 
my  Lord  is  n't  ashamed  of  himself,  and  you 
too-" 

**  Give  my  kind  compliments  to  your  Lady— 
I'll  be  back  with  her  in  less  than  hali  an 
hour.'* 
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nately,  Lord  Henry  recollected,  that  as  it  was 
then  past  four  o'clock,  no  business  could  be  trans- 
acted at  his  bankers';  he,  therefore  condescended 
— aye,  that  U  the  word — ^he  condescended  to  ask 
Lord  Weston  to  represent  the  accident  to  the 
man  who  called  himself  cashier  to  the  table,  on 
the  pretence  of  his  being  better  known  to  him 
than  Lord  Henry  was. 

**I  can't  do    that,"   replied  Lord  Weston, 
"  it's  against  my  rule,  and,   I  believe,  against 

^'s.     But  I  happen  to  have  a  little  money 

in  the  house,  and  if  you  will  give  a  cheque  on 
your  banker  for  to-morrow,  I  will  go  down  with 
you  directly,  and  pay  the  amount  you  borrowed 
last  night  at  the  club." 

Lord  Henry  delightedly  accepted  the  pro- 
posal which  came  as  a  reprieve  to  him ;  and 
though  Lord  Weston  urged  his  accompanying 
him  to  Street,  on  the  pretence  of  clos- 
ing the    business;  Lord  Henry  had  the  for- 
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bearance  to  resist,  and  to  retuni,  in  gloom  and 
misery,  to  his  house,  there  to  meditate  on  the 
possibility  of  averting  the  rain  that  was  thus 
postponed  to  another  day. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


A  FRIEND. 


"  O !  good  lago, 
What  shall  I  do  to  win  my  lord  again  T 

Othello. 


When  Lord  Henry  reached  hia  own  house,  he 
almost  mechanically  ascended  to  the  drawing- 
room  ;  though  not  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring 
after  Ellen,  as,  in  truth,  his  mind  was  too  much 
q3 
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eugrossetl  by  other  subjects  to  spare  a  thought 
for  her. 

The  sorrow?  of  a  gamester,  are  as  selfish  as 
Ill's  pleasures.  Indifferent  to  the  misery  of 
thc^ee  who  are  ruined  by  bis  successes,  he 
shriuka  equally  from  commiseration  in  hb 
grieij?,  >Yliich  arc  but  the  triumphs  of  his  adver- 
saries. 

Couircious  humiliation  adds  poignancy  to  his 
regrets :  and  whilst  the  transitory  and  illusive 
hope  oi' paiu,  gives  momentary  excitement  to 
liis  i'(  clingd,  the  permanent  misery,  which  is 
his  final  dotm,  but  confirms  his  misanthropy 
and  iiritates  his  pride. 

On  opening  the  door,  he  found  the  Duchess 
of  V/ynstanley,  with  Jane  and  Darnley,  appa- 
r^jiuly  engageJ  in  a  somewhat  interesting  con- 
vcr:^ation  with  a  gentleman,  who,  to  his  un- 
speakable astonishment,  he  perceived  was— 
Walter  Hamilton. 

Whether  Lord  Henry  was  really  pleased  at 
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thus,  ao  unexpectedly,  seeing  Hamilton  or  not 
was  uncertain.  But  he  shook  his  hand  vehemently 
in  passing,  and  as  his  evident  agitation  was  attri- 
buted by  all  present  to  his  anxiety  respecting 
Ellen  —  each  were  instantaneous  in  telU 
ing    him    that    she    was    better  —  and    then 


**  When  did  you  arrive  in  town,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton?" enquired  his  Lordship,  with  an  absence 
of  manner  that  prevented  his  attending  to  the 
answer ;  then  throwing  himself  into  a  chair 
he  stretched  out  his  legs,  buried  his  hands  in  his 
pockets — turned  up  his  eyes  and  chin  towards 
the  ceiling,  and  remained  totally  abstracted 
from  the  passing  scene. 

Meanwhile,  the  Duchess  pursued  her  conver- 
sation— or  rather  catechism  with  Walter  Hamil- 
ton. She  was  curious  and  minute  in  her  enqui- 
ries respecting  Loughnamore;  and  as  Hamilton's 
replies  were  different,  both  in  manner  and  matter, 
to  what  she  expected,  she  was  both  pleased  and 
interested  by  them.      She  was  surprised  at 
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*•  Nothing  but  that  Mr.  Dogherty  has  «in- 
nounced  himself  as  your  Lordship's  agent." 

^*  My  agent  I  I — I  don't  understand.  I 
have  not  answered  his  letter  yet — and — 
and — ^Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Hamilton,  in 
town?" 

*'  I  am  at  Long's  " 

"  Dogherty  —  yes  —  have  you  seen  him 
ktely?" 

And  Lord  Henry  rose  and  stirred  the  fire — 
vainly  endeavouring  to  conceal  the  perturba- 
tion with  which  he  spoke. 

'*  I  came  across  the  channel  in  the 
same  vessel  with  him  about  a  fortnight  aga" 

"  Is  he  here  ?     Is  he  in  England  ?" 

'*  I  don't  know  —  suppose  not  —  for  the 
letter  I  received,  mentioning  the  probability  of 
his  being  your  Lordship's  agent,  contained  an 
account  of  his  being  then  expected  at  Lough- 
namore." 

Lord  Henry  approached  Hamilton,  and  lay- 
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in^  his  hand  on  the  button  of  his  coat,  he  led 
him  towards  the  window  as  if  to  speak  to  hiiD 
more  privately;  but  the  hand  that  held  him 
tren^bled  in  its  grasp^  and  the  pale 
lips  quivered  ere  an  articulated  sound  escaped 
them. 

^'  I  must  see  you  alone,  Hamilton,"  whis- 
pered Lord  Henry,  as  if  fearful  any  other  ear 
sliould  catch  his  words,  "  When  will  you  be 
at  leisure  ?" 

"  Any  time  you  please — now,  if  you  choose, 
my  Lord.'' 

**  No — no  not  now — I  have  not  made  up  my 
mind — to-morrow  at  ten.  lU  call  on  you  at 
Longs  to-morrow.*' 

'*  Shall  I  call  on  you,  Lord  Henry?" 

'*  No— not  here— I  could  not  do  it  here— but 
to-morrow,  at  ten." 

And  again  Lord  Henry  shook  Hamilton  by 
the  hand  with  a  vehemence  far  different  from 
his  usual  manner. 
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*'How  anxious  poor  Henry  seems!''  ob- 
served the  Duchess,  whose  notice  had  been 
attracted  by  the  singularity  of  his  demeanour. 
**  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Miss  0*Dwyer,  there  is 
no  cause  for  all  this  alarm.  Your  sister,  I  trust, 
ie  in  no  danger. '^ 

Poor  Jane,  the  gay,  the  lively  girl,  who 
hitherto,  had  scarcely  known  a  sorrow— now 
exhausted  with  anxiety,  and  oppressed  with  a 
superstitious  dread  of  future  misery,  for  a  mo- 
ment yielded  to  the  weakness  she  feared  to  own, 
and  hiding  her  face  with  both  hands,  laid 
her  head  down  on  the  table  and  burst  into 
tears. 

If  there  be  a  moment  when  commiseration 
is  peculiarly  soothing,  it  is  when  grief  is,  as 
yet,  seen  but  in  perspective;  and  hope  still 
faintly  flutters  in  the  heart  that  bends  before  it 
breaks. 

Damley's  tremulous  voice  told  the  unison  of 
his  feelings  with  those  he  essayed  to  cheer,  and 
G  5 
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])erhap8,  the  few  broken  words  he  whispered 
to  Jane  were  more  grateful  to  her,  than  the 
fondest  professions  of  his  love  had  ever 
been. 

In  a  few  minutes,  she  sufficiently  roused 
herself  to  reply  to  the  Duchess's  well-meant 
consolations ;  and  as  Lord  Henry  and  Hamil- 
ton had  quitted  the  room,  she  was  enabled, 
the  more  readily,  to  overcome  her  feelings; 
lor  the  solicitude  she  too  had  remarked  in 
both  seemed  but  to  increase  her  own  agita- 
tion. 

As  soon  as  Damley  saw  her  a  littls  coni- 
])osnd,  he  followed  Hamilton  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  him  on  some  pecuniary  arrange- 
ments he  purposed  making  for  Jane's  benefit; 
and  the  two  friends  passed  the  evening  together 
in  a  confidential  communication  of  their  mutusl 
|)n)spects. 

D.'irnley,  with  the  fond  delusion  of  hope,  re- 
cp]>itulated  all  the  little  incidents  on  which  he 
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built  golden  visions  of  future  joy  ;  and  in  the 
opposite  extreme  to  his  former  despondency, 
admitted  no  possible  doubt  of  a  life-long 
happiness,  since  Jane  O'Dwyer  returned  his 
love. 

And  Hamilton,  though  no  gay  illusions  of 
love  and  happiness  brightened  the  horizon  of 
his  hopes ;  yet  he  too,  had  much  on  which  to 
consult  his  friend  ;  for  some  of  his  father's  re- 
latives had  lately  obtained  power,  and  an  hon- 
ourable and  lucrative  employment  abroad,  had 
been,  within  the  last  fortnight,  offered  to  his 
acceptance  -—  which  he  was  the  more  in- 
clined to  take,  as  he  almost  dreaded  a  renewal 
of  intimacy  either  with  Lord  or  Lady  Henry 
Massinger. 

In  this  rational  and  friendly  con  vers  v 
the  hours  passed  by  unnoticed  ;  and  had  it 
not  boon  for  the  intense  anxiety  Hamilton  felt 
on  account  of  Ellen's  health  ;  perhaps  that 
quiet    evening    might    have   been    numbered 
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amongst  the  happiest,  as  it  was  almost  the  last 
the  friends  ever  passed  together.  Bat  time 
flies  fast  to  all,  and  the  next  morning,  Ham- 
ilton had  scarcely  finished  his  toilette, 
when  Lord  Henry  Massinger  entered  his  apart- 
ment. 

If  Lord  Henry's  agitation  the  preceding 
day  had  not  been  unobserred  by  Hamilton, 
his  appearance,  on  the  present  occasion,  at  once 
struck  him  with  fearful  anticipation;  and 
before  Lord  Henry  could  throw  himself  into  a 
chair^  Walter  stammered  out  an  almost  breath- 
less enquiry  after  Ellen,  who  alone  was  present 
to  his  thoughts. 

^'  Much  better,  thank  you,  I  hope  all  present 
cause  for  alarm  has  subsided." 

Hamilton  breathed  more  freely*  and  again, 
OS  he  looked  at  Lord  Henry's  haggard  cheeb 
and  bloodshot  eyes,  he  wondered  what  other 
cause  could  exist  for  such  intense  anxiety.  For 
some    minutes    both    were  silent,  and    thea 
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Hamilton  made  some  vague  enquiry  as  to  the 
purport  of  his  lordship's  visit. 

'<  I  am  come,  Mr.  Hamilton ,  to  throw  myself 
on  your  friendship — I  had  almost  said  on  your 
mercy — ^for  myself  I  have  little  or  no  claim. 
But  you  are  nearly  related  to  Ellen — to  my 
wife— I  know — I  am  aware  how  deeply  inter- 
ested you  feel  for  her.'' 

'^  Good  God  1  Lord  Henry,  what  do  you 
mean  ?" 

And  as  the  fire  seemed  to  flash  in  Walter's 
eyes,  a  pang  shot  athwart  his  bosom  that 
gave  a  bitter  interpretation  to  Lord  Henry's 
words* 

*^  I  mean/'  replied  his  lordship,  speaking 
in  the  low,  subdued,  collected  tone  of  despair, 
'^  I  mean  that  you  would  not  see  her  reduced 
to  misery- to  want — left  perchance  to  die, 
from  anxiety  of  mind,  and  deprivation  of  those 
comforts  which  hitherto,  thank  God !  she  has 
enjoyed.'* 
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Hamiltou  etarted  on  his  feet,  scarcely  con- 
scious what  he  clid. 

With  the  rapidity  of  thought  he  recalled 
to  his  mind  the  last  time  he  had  beheld  Ellen 
on  the  terrace  of  Ijoughnamore  ;  he  remem- 
bered the  evident  jealousy  Lord  Henry  had 
then  betrayed ;  he  remembered  too,  alas! 
he  never  had  forgotten,  the  words  of  kindness 
which  had  elicited  it. 

Was  it  possible  that  jealousy  instigated 
Lord  Henry's  present  appeal  to  his  feelings? 
The  thought  brought  joy  and  misery  together, 
and  as  Lord  Henry  keenly  eyed  his  changefal 
countenance  it  seemed  as  if  again  he  held  in 
his  own  hand  the  main-spring  of  all  Walter's 
feelings. 

*'  I  am  satisfied  you  would  not,"  continued 
Lord  Heniy,  who  was  now  infinitely  the  more 
collected  of  the  two.  *^  I  am  satisfied  EUen's 
reliance  on  yuur  kindness,  your  fiiendahipis 
nut  misplaced,  and  that  you,  Mn  Hamiltoo, 
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will,  for  her  sake,  do  me  an  act  of  kindness 
which  for  my  own,  I  would  not  venture  to 
ask/' 

Hamilton  stammered  out  some  professions 
of  good  will  which  were  in  themselves  scarcely 
intelligible,  except  in  one  respect,  in  which 
they  were  but  too  apparent — they  betrayed  to 
the  now  cool  scrutiny  of  Lord  Henry  the 
painful  interest  felt  by  him  in  all  that  con- 
cerned Ellen's  happiness,  and  whilst  he  cal- 
cularted  on  the  extent  to  which  that  feeling 
might  be  strained,  he  probably  experienced,  in 
the  pangs  of  jealousy  it  excited,  a  bitter  anti- 
dote against  the  remorse  which  his  own  un- 
generous motives  might  otherwise  have  sub- 
jected him  to. 

With  an  appearance  of  candour  which  would 
have  imposed  on  one  inucii  more  suspicious  than 
Hamilton,  Lord  Henry  proceeded  to  a  partial 
detail  of  his  pecuniary  em()arrassments,  which 
in  truth,  needed  no  exaggeration. 
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The  iniquitous  deaigns  of  Mr.  Moyer  had 
been  in  part  suspected,  though  not  completely 
discovered;  and  though  liord  Henry  openly 
professed  his  intention  of  selling  the  estate  of 
Loughnamore,  as  Mr.  Moyer  insolently  not 
ouly  suggested,  but  demanded,  yet  the  latter 
had  so  contrived  to  beset  Liord  Henry  with 
dunning  creditors,  that  had  it  even  then  been 
brought  to  the  hammer,  it  would  have  only 
destroyed  Lord  Henry*8  credit,  and  irritated 
the  Duke,  without,  in  any  degree,  relieving  his 
embarrassment,  so  much  was  the  v^lue  of  this 
])roperty  depreciated ;  and  he  then  proceeded 
to  enumerate  some  of  his  various  ineffectual 
attempts  to  borrow  money,  most  of  which  bad 
been  rendered  abortive  by  the  nnxelentiog 
malico  of  Meyer,  whilst,  in  an  artfol  manner,  he 
implied  that  all  his  debts  had  been  oooasioned 
solely  by  his  lavish  expenditure  for  Ellen. 

''  And  now,''  continaed  Lord  Henry,  **  if 
the  resentment  of  my  creditorB  only  affboted 
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myself  I  could  bear  it  without  shrinkiDg. 
But  that  is  not  the  case.  My  personal  inde- 
pendence as  a  Member  of  Parliament^  but  en- 
creases  their  inveteracy,  and  here  are  several 
letters,  not  only  threatening  an  execution  in 
my  house,  but  even  one  affirming  that  Lady 
Henry  shall  no  longer  be  allowed  the  bed  she 
lies  on/' 

Hamilton  shuddered,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of 
rage,  threw  the  letters,  Lord  Henry  tendered 
him,  on  the  floor. 

^*  The  mere  suspicion  of  such  violence," 
continued  Lord  Henry,  '^  would,  I  am  con- 
vinced, cost  poor  Ellen  her  life,  and  it  is  to 
save  her  that  I  am  come  to  you." 

*'  But  what  can  I  do  for  you.  Lord  Henry  ?*' 
exclaimed  Hamilton,  considerably  more  agi- 
tated than  his  lordship.  ^^  I  am  compara- 
tively a  stranger  here,  and  J  fear  any  security 
I  have  to  offer  will  be  of  no  avail." 

*'  But  my   bankers  know  your  name    and 
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your  signature  as  my  agent  and  correspondent. 
I  have  one  debt  to  pay  to-day — before  twelve 
o'clock  it  must  be  paid — ^there  is  no  altemativey 
(Lord  Henry  strided  across  the  room,  and 
then  stopped  opposite  to  Hamilton)}  it  must 
l)e  paid— it  is  for  four  thousand  pounds,  and  if 
you  don't  help  me,  I'm  a  ruined  man/' 

'*  Lord  Henry,  I  have  not  half  that  sum 
at  present,  and  even  if  I  were  to  raise  it  on  my 
property — " 

**  It  would  take  time,"  interrupted  Lord 
Henry,  almost  frenzied,  **  and  I  am,  minuted 
No,  all  I  ask  of  you,  Hamilton,  is  to  take  this 
bill  to  my  bankers,  get  it  discounted  for  me, 
and  place  the  amount  to  my  credit  to  meet  a 
cheque  that  will  be  presented  this  day  at 
twelve." 

So  saying,  Lord  Henry  took  a  paper  from 
his  pocket-book,  but  his  hand  trembled,  so 
that  he  let  it  fall  at  Hamilton's  feet,  who  stoop- 
ing to  recover  it,  replied. 
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**  I  will  go  with  it  with  pleasure,  my  lord, 
but  I  am  afraid  as  your  bankers  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  me  personally—" 

**  But  here  is  a  letter  of  introduction,  1 
wrote  it  this  morning  ;  as  I  did  not  anticipate 
your  refusal,  Hamilton." 

And  Lord  Henry  proceeded  to  read  out  his 
own  letter  in  which  he  requested  as  a  favour 

to  himself  that  Messrs.  would  discount 

the  bill  which  he  stated  belonged  to  Hamil- 
ton. 

**  But  why  should  you  infer  that  the  bill 
belongs  to  me?"  enquired  Hamilton  in  sur- 
prise. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  don't  you  understand  ? 
It's  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  raise  the  re- 
puted value  of  Loughnamore,  and,  any  differ- 
ence between  you  and  me»  but  I  am  afraid  we 
have  not  many  minutes  to  spare." 

And  Lord  Henry  stopped  to  pull  out  his 
watch,  and  to  look  at  it  most  deliberately. 
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''  1  think,  my  lord,  you  had  much  better 
accompany  me  to  your  bankers'.  You  can 
then  give  any  verbal  explanation  you  please, 
for  really  I  don't  quite  comprehend.'' 

^^  Impossible,  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  the 
other  part  of  tlie  town — quite  the  opposite  way 
— this  confounded  horse-jockey*  And  besides," 
continued  his  lordship,  taking  up  his  hat, 
^'  besides^  you  know,  you  can  explain  who  Dog- 
herty  is  better  when  I  am  not  present." 

"  Doglierty  ! — Mr.  Dogherty !  what  has  he 
to  do  in  the  transaction  ?"  and  Hamilton,  for 
the  first  time  opening  the  paper,  perceived 
the  signature  of  the  squireen  to  the  bill. 

'<  Oh  I  I  thought  I  had  explained  all  that— 
I  atn  really  in  such  a  hurry.  You  know  he 
pro[)Osed  to  purchase  the  Bed  Bog»  which 
Rourke — is  not  that  the  man's  name? — and 
besides  he  offers  me  security,  as  my  agent ;  a 
precaution  I,  of  course,  dispensed  with  in  your 
case,  Mr.  Hamilton." 

*'  But,  my  Lord,"  continued  Walter,  foUow- 
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ing  Lord  Henry  in  his  progress  to'T^ards 
the  door,  **I  think  it  right  to  tell  you 
that  I  don't  think  all  Mr.  Dogherty's  pro- 
perty sufficient  security  for  four  hundred 
still  less  for  four  thousand  pounds  !  and,  as  to 
his  integrity — " 

*'  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  wait  now,  Hamilton. 
But,  as  to  whether  the  bill  is  good  or  not,  I 
hold  myself  accountable  for  it ;  and  I  pledge 
you  my  honour  that  before  the  expiration  of 
the  thirty  one  days  it  is  drawn  for,  I  will  take 
care  there  is  provision  for  it ;  for,  if  Mr.  Dog- 
herty  does  not  lodge  the  money,  I  will  It  is 
only  this  day — nay,  this  hour,  I  am  so  pressed : 
so  now  I'll  not  detain  you.  I  will  call  in  a 
couple  of  hours  to  know  the  result,  and  then 
rU  shew  you  Dogherty's  letter,  which  I  forgot 
this  morning- -God  bless  you,  my  dear  fellow. 
Ellen  shall  herself  thank  you  for  me,"  and  so 
saying,  Lord  Henry  hurried  down  stairs,  and 
was  gone  almost  before  Hamilton  could  collect 
his  thoughts  sufficiently  to  comprehend  what 
was  really  the  purport  of  Lord  Henry's  re- 
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quest.  He  could  not  eyen  recollect  whether 
his  Lorcleliip  had  said  he  had,  or  had  not,  re- 
ceived his  written  letter  from  Yort,  still  less 
could  he  understand  how,  even  snpposing  he 
had  received  that,  which  was  his  first  positive 
resignation  of  his  agency,  there  had  been  time 
for  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  aa  the 
course  of  post  barely  admitted  of  such  a  pro- 
bability, and  the  date  of  the  bill  was  a  day 
or  two  previous  to  that  of  his  own  letter. 

On  re-perusing  that  of  his  Lordship  to  the 
banker,  as  calmlj  as  hb  agitation  permitted, 
Hamilton  was  astonished  also  to  perceive  that 
he  was  himself  expected  to  sign  the  bill ;  for 
which  purpose  a  vacant  space  was  left ;  and  he 
could  not  help  feeling  surprised  that  Dogherty, 
irregular  and  inconsiderate  as  he  was,  should 
not  only  have  ventured  to  ofier  a  bill  to  Lord 
Henry  for  so  large  a  sum  of  money,  but  like- 
wise that,  in  his  hurry  to  take  so  heavy  an 
engagement  on  himself,  he  should  have  ac- 
cepted it  before  it  was  signed    However,  the 
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dock  warning  him  that  he  had  no  time  to  lose, 
he  harried  to  the  bankere%  and  endeavoured, 
on  his  way,  to  solve  the  mystery,  by  suppos- 
ing^ that  with  the  love  of  exaggeration  (which, 
it  must  be  owned,  is  not  uncommon  to  Irish- 
men) Mr.  Dogherty  had  sent  this  bill  in  mere 
boastfulness  to  Lord  Henry,  without  calculat- 
ing on  the  possibility  of  his  Lordship's  using 
it,  and,  in  any  case,  indifferent  as  to  who  signed 
it 

StiU,  however,  there  was  sufficient  irregu^ 
larity  in  the  transaction  to  occasion  an  embar- 
rassment in  his  looks  and  manner  very  differ- 
ent from  his  usual  demeanour.  On  entering 
the  banking  house,  and  requesting  to  see  one 
of  the  principal  partners,  he  was  ushered  into 
a  private  room,  where  an  acute  looking  gen- 
tleman in  green  spectacles  received  the  com- 
munication from  Lord  Henry  with  a  profound 
bow  and  equally  profound  silence  ;  and  as 
Hamilton  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  he  had 
leisure,  if  not  to  overcome  his  own  agitation,  at 
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least  to  notice  the  change  in  the  countenance 
of  his  compnuion. 

By  degrees  the  total  absence  of  all  expres- 
!=ion  or  feeling,  which  was  habitual  to  the  fea- 
tures now  under  Hamilton's  inspection,  gaye 
way  to  veiy  evident  indications  of  purprise; 
:md  when  the  gentleman,  rather  holding  down 
hi?  head  and  elevating  hi3  eyebrows,  looked  over 
his  spectacles  at  Walter,  who  sat  opposite  a 
window,  he  fancied  that  somewhat  of  in- 
credulity was  mingled  with  the  astonishment 
the  glance  evidently  conveyed-  After  another 
pause  the  irksome  silence  was  broken  by  the 
stranger's  rather  abrupt  articulation  of 

**  Your  name,  sir?" 

*'  Hamilton— Walter  Hamilton/'  and  with 
a  very  slight  apology,  the  banker  rose  and, 
taking  with  him  both  the  letter  and  the  en- 
closure,  left  the  room  with  the  proD  i*e  of 
returning  immediately. 

Perhaps  during  the  whole  course  of  Hamil- 
ton's previous  life,  he  had  seldom  passed  five 
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minutes  more  uncomfortably  than  those  which 
now  elapsed  previous  to  the  re-entrance  of  the 
banker. 

Walter  felt  that  there  was  much  in  this 
business  which  required  an  explanation  lie 
had  it  not  in  his  power  to  give ;  and  he  felt 
toOy  that  he  was  himself  the  object  of  some 
suspicion  to  the  wary  and  experienced  ac- 
countant who  had  just  quitted  him.  Nothing 
is  so  confounding  to  an  ingenuous  mind  as 
the  consciousness  of  being  supposed  capable 
of  criminality ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  the  sensitiveness  of  untarnished 
rectitude  gives  an  appearance  of  guilt  that 
the  effirontery  of  hardened  villany  effectually 
evades* 

In  a  short  time  the  banker  returned,  ac- 
companied by  another  of  the  firm,  whose  keen 
grey  eyes  were  instantly  rivetted  on  Hamil- 
ton, and  the  intelligent  countenance  of  the 
latter,  which  reflected  every  passing  thought 

VOL.  m.  H 
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or  sentiment,  betrayed  too   plainly  the  result 
ot  hid  previous  meditations. 

**  11  itlier  an  unusual  transaction — ^large  sum 
or  iLioney — very  large  sura  to  discount  for  a 
perfect  stranger,  without  knowing  the  ac- 
cept or." 

*'  Sir,  if*  you  have  any  objection  to  comply 
with  Lord  Henry  Massinger's  request,  I  will 
iii&tiiutly  inform  him  :  but  time  presses—may 
1  trouble  you  for  the  bill?"  As  Hamilton  said 
this,  he  held  out  his  ungloved  hand  for  the 
[.aper;  and  the  astute  partners  noticed,  a^  they 
afterwards  remarked  to  each  other,  that,  ^  at 
least,  it  was  the  hand  of  a  gentleman.^'  But 
they  observed  too,  that  it  almost  trembled; 
and  as  a  thought  of  Lord  Henry's  distress  and 
Ellen's  danger  had  given  a  heightened  colour 
to  Walter's  complexion;  the  varying  tint 
in  some  degree  counteracted  the  effect  which 
his   tall  and  commanding  figure,  now  dnwn 
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proudly  to  its  full   height,  had   already  made 
in  his  favour. 

The  bill  was  still  withheld.  On  that  in- 
stant— that  point  of  time,  hung  Walter  Hamil- 
ton's destiny;  he  remembered  that,  in  his 
awkward  situation,  too  great  anxiety  to  regain 
possession  of  the  document  might  even  be 
prejudicial  to  him.  Again  he  thought  of  Ellen  ; 
and  the  wish  to  obtain  the  fatal  paper  was 
extinct. 

A  few  categorical  observations  followed. 

"  You  are  a  relation  of  Lord  Henry  Maa- 
singer,  Mr.  Hamilton?" 

'*  No,  sir,  not  the  least ;  Lady  Henry  is  my 
cousin." 

"  But  an  intimate  friend  of  his  Lord- 
ship r 

Walter  hesitated — 

"  1  toas  his  agent  at  Loughnamore,  but  J 
have  resigned  the  situation.'' 

*'  Resigned  I"  and  one  of  the   bankerb   re- 
H  3 
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ferred  to  Lord  Henry's  letter  whilst  the 
other  enquired  the  name  of  Hamilton's  nic- 
cesser  ? 

**  I  believe  the  gentleman  who  aoeepted 
that  Bill — Mr.  Dogherty.**  Another  panae— 
one  solitary  glance  passed  between  the  part- 
ners, and  whilst  one  gave  Hamilton  the  bill, 
to  sign  and  to  endorse,  the  other  again  left 
the  room. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  bringing 
with  him  some  of  Hamilton's  own  letters ;  the 
signatures  were  compared,  and  after  a  few 
scarcely  intelligible  monosyllables,  Hamilton 
was  conducted  to  the  cashier,  and  again  made  to 
sign  his  name  and  address.  He  then  paid  the  dis- 
count chaiged  on  the  bill,  received  the  money, 
lodged  it  to  Lord  Henry's  credit,  and  flnallj 
left  the  Bank. 

On  the  steps  he  was  jostled  by  a  gentlemsa 
who  hastily  passed  him  with  a  polite  baft  bur- 
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ried  apology.    It  was  Lord  Weston  with  Lord 
Henry's  cheque. 

Hamilton  knew  neither  his  person  nor  his 
business ;  but  he  felt  that  he  had  risked  much 
for  Ellen  and  he  wondered  that  even  that 
reflection  could  not  make  him  happy. 


CHA 
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"  They  Bhall  y 
That  say  thou  a 
Is  not  more  sum 
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which  he  cnrefully  examined  each  note  the 
Banker  handed  to  him.  He  had  not  calcu- 
lated on  Lord  Henry  submittins:  so  quietly 
to  his  Lordship's  statement  of  Dr.  and  Cr., 
and  still  less  had  he  calculated  on  such  prompt 
payment,  even  though  the  debt  was— what  is 
miscalled — a  debt  of  honour.  Every  addi- 
tional hundred  added^  in  Lord  Weston's  esti- 
mation to  the  charms  of  Jane  O'Dwyer,  as 
he  attributed  Lord  Henry's  superfluous  riches 
to  the  inexhaustible  funds  of  the  Irish  heir- 
esses, and  as  he  carefully  put  up  his  well 
fraught  letter-case,  his  reflections  were  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  Falstaff, 

*'  She  shall  be  my  Argossa, 
And  1  will  be  cheater  to  them  both," 

and  with  much  more  composure  than  he 
had  entered  this  Temple  of  Plutus,  he  now 
strided  onwards,  determined  to  be  assiduous  in 
bis  attentions,  not  only  to  Miss  O'Dwyer,  but 
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also  to  bis  dear,  nay,  bis  invaluable  friend,  hei 
rich  brother-in-law. 

When  his  Lordship  reached  the  last  of  the 
vestibules  he  found  a  motley  group  assembled 
round  a  boy,  who  appeared  to  afford  infinite 
amusement  to  the  spectators.  Here  a  rubicand 
clerk,  emancipated  from  his  desk,  stood,  with 
the  pen  behind  his  ear.  and  his  ink-be-daubed 
fingers  thrust  into  his  pockets,  laughing  long 
and  loud  at  the  little  stranger ;  another,  with 
black  sleeves  carefully  tied  over  his  coat,  and 
a  huge  ledger  hugged  under  his  elbow^  with  a 
mock  gravity  that  was  in  itself  ludicrous,  en- 
acted the  part  of  catechist,  whilst  the  poor  boy 
vainly  looked  round  the  still  encreasing  crowd 
to  discover  amongst  the  varied  heads  that  tow- 
ered above  each  other,  one  Mendly  counte- 
nance, or  compassionate  defender. 

Nor  was  the  figure  and  costume  of  the  child 
unworthy  of  the  attention  it  had  eldted.  His 
fair,  and  almost  infantine  features  partfy 
shaded  as  they  were,  by  the  glossy  oozb  of 
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luB  flaxen  hair,  bespoke  a  degree  of  innocence 
that  in  this  degraded  world  seemed  scarcely 
compatible  with  improving  wisdom. 

But  the  flashing  intelligence  of  his  deep 
blue  eyes  and  the  thick,  dark  lashes  which 
fringed  them,  told  of  quickness  and  intensity, 
both  of  thought  and  feeling,  that  brought  down 
the  cherub  to  this  sphere  of  suffering  and  dis- 
trust ;  for,  alas !  what  is  thought  or  feeling  on 
this  side  the  grave  but  a  conflict  of  doubts 
and  a  susceptibility  of  misery  ? 

But  if  this  boy's  form  had  been  cast  in  na- 
ture's finest  mould,  the  imagination  of  man 
seemed  to  have  been  exerted  to  the  utmost  to 
disfigure  the  model  and  even  to  turn  its  beauty 
to  caricature ;  a  torn  hat,  with  something  like 
a  cockade  stuck  at  one  side  of  it,  occupied,  not 
indeed  his  head,  but  his  little  hands,  that  at 
one  moment  stretched  the  beaver  to  its  utmost 
length,  and  the  next  squeezed  it  as  if  it  had 
been  an  orange,  varying  the  operation  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  the  interrogatories  with 
H  5 
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which  he  was  beset,  or  the  replies  which  he 
was  enabled  to  make  to  them  ;  a  coat,  a  world 
too  wide  for  his  slight  proportions,  huDg 
loosely  on  his  shoulders,  and  it  was  fortunate 
it  (lid  so,  as  otherwise  the  round  and  dimpled 
chin  would  never  have  surmounted  the  tawdry 
collar  that  proclaimed  it — a  livery — whilst  the 
rest  of  his  dress  appeared,  not  only  from  its 
material,  but  its  size,  to  have  originally  be- 
longed to  a  much  greater  personage. 

'^  And  where  did  you  say  you  came  from, 
varlet?'*  enquired  he  with  the  ledger,  in  a 
snuffling  voice,  without  moving  a  muscle  of  his 
countenance^ 

^^  Faith  from  mony  a  place,"  replied  the 
traveller. 

*^  And  may  I  ask  where  you  are  boond 
to?" 

^^Is  it  bound  ?  Faith  I  never  was  bound- 
maybe  it's  yourself 's  the  apprentice.*' 

The  laugh  seemed  rather  against  the  vene* 
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rahle  computor  of  items,  and  he  looked  graver 
than  ever. 

"  I  mean  where  are  you  going  ?  What  do 
you  want?" 

"  If  it's  where  I  am  going ;  troth,  Vm  mis- 
giving me,  that  it  is  wrong  I  am  going,  when- 
ever I  com'd  forenent,  your  honour  ;  saving 
your  presence." 

And  the  scrape  behind  of  the  left  foot,  gave 
intimation,  that  whatever  interpretation  might 
be  given  to  the  words,  at  least,  a  civil  bow  was 
intended,  although  the  action  displayed  not 
only  a  shoe  of  a  full  man's  size,  but  also  a  little 
fairy  foot  utterly  devoid,  of  even  an  apolo«ry 
for  a  stocking. 

^'  I  am  afraid  my  little  vagrant,  I  must  have 
you  taken  up." 

And  as  he  uttered  this  good  and  well  pro- 
nounced, sentence  the  pompous  clerk  regaled  his 
nose  with  a  pinch  of  snufF. 

V  Sure,  yez  can't    take  me  at    all  at    all. 
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though  I'se  be  this  ten  minutes  and  more  striT^ 
ing  to  lam  yez." 

And  though  a  smile  of  arohness  played  round 
the  poor  boy's  mouth — the  eye-brows  were 
slightly  contracted,  and  something  like  fear— 
and  still  more  like  enquiry,  glanced  in  his  dark 
blue  eye. 

^'Tell  the  gentlemen  plainly,  what  you 
want,  child/'  said  a  voice  in  the  crowd,  some 
of  whom,  seemed,  at  length,  inclined  to  support 
the  defenceless  stranger. 

*^  Didn't  I  tell  him  again  and  agwi,  that  I 
want  my  master — who  bid  me  wait  here  for 
hira  with  the  noat." 

"  Certainly,  a  bank  is  the  proper  place  to 
look  for  a  note  in  I"  said  the  jocose  accountant, 
at  the  same  time  casting  a  dignified  glance 
around,  as  if  in  defiance  of  mirth  or  raillery, 
*^And  once  more  I  ask  you,  your  nuuto's 
name?" 

^*  Pat,  to  be  sure— does  n*t  ereiy  one  know 
Mister  Pat  Dogherty  T 
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The  boisteroas  Isiugh  again  resounded  ;  but 
it  was  quickly  hushed  as  the  cashier  himself 
made  his  appearance^  and  stepping  up  quickly 
to  the  boy,  he  abruptly  enquired,  what  Mr. 
Dogherty  he  was  speaking  of. 

**  Mr.  Dogherty,  the  squireen,  your  honor," 
replied  the  boy,  at  once  running  up  to  the 
cashier,  who  he  intuitively  perceived  was  of  a 
different  cast  from  his  late  tormentor.  **  Didn't 
be  tell  me,  yer  honor,  to  wait  at  home  for 
Lord  Henry's  answer,  and  to  bring  it  to  him 
here?  And  sure,  haven't  I  been  bothering  at 
the  priest,  in  his  sleeves  there,  for  this  hour  and 
more,  asking  what  he  can't  tell  me  ?" 

The  gentleman  looked  round  for  a  moment, 
but  the  laughing  clerk  and  the  examining  derk, 
had  both  suddenly  disappeared  through  oppo- 
site doors ;  and  as  the  cashier  beckoned  to  the 
boy  to  follow  him,  the  little  fellow  gaily 
obeyed  the  summons,  appearing  rejoiced  at 
being  emancipated  from  his  former  unrelenting 
cross-questioner. 
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It  was  a  singular  coincidence^  that  the  very 
man,  who,  but  an  hour  before,  had  been  cau- 
tioned by  the  principals  of  the  bank,  to  guard 
against  fraud  in  Lord  Henry^s  bill,  by  taking 
down  both  Hamilton's  signature  and  address, 
should  have  crossed  the  hall  at  the  very  mo- 
ment, when  the  two  names  of  ^*  Mr.  Dogherty 
and  Lord  Henry,"  pronounced  consecutively, 
jarred  on  his  ear. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  accident,  perhaps 
time  might  have  given  another  elucidation  of 
the  mystery  attached  to  the  business  in  which 
Hamilton  found  himself  thus  unexpectedly  in- 
volved ;  but  his  destiny  was  sealed  ;  and  it 
seemed  now  as  if  his  guardian  angel  had  folded 
his  wings  and  resigned  his  charge  to  other 
agency. 

The  innocent  replies  of  the  boy,  and  the 
judicious  interrogatories  of  the  experienced 
cashier  soon  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  iden- 
tical Mr.    Dogherty,   whose  acoeptaaoe  was 
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signed  to  the  bill,  which  Hamilton  had,  that 
day,  discounted^  was  actually  in  London :  and, 
although  to  others,  perhaps,  this  circumstance 
might  have  appeared  rather  to  verify,  than  to 
throw  suspicion  on  the  transaction  ;  yet  the 
cashier,  amongst  other  details,  having  been  in- 
formed that  Hamilton  had  betrayed  some  agi- 
tation of  manner,  and  that  he  had  even  shown 
an  anxiety  to  regain  possession  of  the  bill — he 
considered  the  sum,  in  jeopardy,  much  too  large 
to  sanction  any  omission,  where  opportunity  of 
•certitude  presented  itself. 

By  dint  of  close  questioning,  he  ascertained 
firom  the  boy,  that  his  master,  "  Mr.  Dogherty," 
was  actually  staying  at  Mr.  Meyer's,  and  thi* 
ther  he  was  sent,  accompanied  by  a  trusty 
messenger,  to  request  his  immediate  presence 
at  the  bank. 

The  circumstance  of  Dogherty  being  ac- 
tually in  London  at  that  precise  moment,  and 
the  still  stranger  coincidence   of  his  address 
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being  thus  so  quickly  become  known  to  the 
cashier — were  amongst  those  aocidenta  so  often 
recurring  in  life,  that  appear,  to  the  most  indif- 
ferent observer,  as  pre-ordained — inasmndi,  as 
trifling  though  they  may  i^pear,  or  even  be 
considered  separately,  their  unexpected  combi- 
nation often  produce  effects  the  most  wonderfully 
powerful. 

Previous  to  the  sqmreen*s  departure  from 
Loughnamore,  he  had  written  to  Lord  Henry 
Massinger,  the  one  amgle  lettCTj  which  he 
mentioned  having  received  ;  and  wUch  wasi 
in  fact,  the  only  autograph  of  his  ugnatnre 
then  in  hisjLordship's  possession ;  yet»  though 
instigated  by  his  own  vanity,  and  forther  ex- 
cited by  the  tempting  oflEexs  of  oo-partnenhip 
tendered  to  him  by  Mrs.  Maoanley,  he  had 
ventured  in  it  to  solicit  the  long-coveted  ap* 
pointmeut  of  agent;  he  could  not  remain  in 
Ireland  even  to  wait  for  an  answer  to  fak  ap- 
plication,  although  Lord  Homy  had  emy 
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reason  to  suppose  he  woifld  do  so— and  cer- 
tainly^ none  whatever  to  imagine  that  he  was 
actually  within  a  short  distance  of  the  bank,  at 
the  precise  moment  of  time,  when  a  bill 
with  his  signature  was  presented  there. 

Mrd.  Maoauley  was  Dogherty's  only  confi- 
dant ;  and  as  for  many  reasons,  she  both  feared 
and  hated  Walter  Hamilton ;  it  was  her  in- 
terest, not  only  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
squireen,  in  his  competition  for  the  agency, 
but  also  to  confirm  his  often  expressed  opixuon, 
that  as  he  was  himself,  an  enemy  to  Hamilton, 
Hamilton  must,  to  an  equal  degree,  be  an  ene- 
my of  his. 

If,  at  any  moment  of  maudlin  intoxication, 
Dogherty  anticipated  a  refusal  from  Lord 
Henry,  she  was  at  hand  to  attribute  that  pos- 
silnlity  solely  to  Hamilton's  undue  influence 
oyer  his  Lordship;  and  if,  in  the  excitement 
of  intoxication,  he  triumphantly  anticipated 
the  downfall  of  his  rival,  she  was  there  too  to 
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In  his  solitary  rambles  or  his  midnight  vigils, 
bis  tortured  imagination  conetantly  depicted  the 
figure  of  Hamilton,  sometimes  as  gasping  in  the 
agonies  of  death—  sometimes  as  banging  over 
him  in  an  attitude  of  vengeance. 

The  torments  of  fear  were  superadded  to 
those  of  hatred.  He  pictured  Walter  to  him- 
self, as  the  unrelenting  accuser,  revealing  the 
various  iniquities  which  his  own  memory 
too  faithfully  retraced  ;  and,  at  last, 
he  brought  himself  tacitly  to  confess  that  Wal- 
ter's existence  was  incompatible  with  his  own 
safety. 

Goaded  by  these  scorpions'  stings,  Dogherty 
hurried  to  London — ^Jmost  trying  to  fly  from 
himself.  But  though  his  ostensible  reason  for 
his  journey  thither,  was  to  extort  from  Lord 
Henry,  a  compliance  with  his  request ;  yet  his 
Lordship  was  the  last  person  he  intended  should 
hear  of  his  arrival.  As,  previously  to  their 
meeting,  he  determined  to  enter  into  a  per- 
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sonal  negotiation  with  Mr.  Moyer— with  whom, 
at  Mrs.  Macauley's  instigation,  he  had  abeady 
opened  a  correspondence  before  he  left  Lough- 
namore. 

These  two  speciouB  individuals  seemed,  on 
many  points,  to  have  but  one  common  interest 
—  and  the  downfall  of  Hamilton  appeared 
equally  indispensable  to  both ;  for  Moyer  hated 
him,  as  Dogherty  did — for  theinanperable  bar- 
rier to  his  fraudulent  designSi  which  Waiter's 
integrity  alone  interposed ;  and  he  feared  him 
as  Dogherty  did,  from  knowing  how  much  the 
letters  he  had  addressed  to  him,  might  lead  to 
his  own  conviction. 

Those  letters  D(^herty  had  brought  with 
him  to  England — and  though  it  was  Mrs.  Ma- 
cauley's  reiterated  directions  never  to  part 
with  them— the  wily  Moyer  not  only  drew  from 
the  squireen  a  confession  of  the  means  by 
which  he  became  possessed  of  them^  but  also 
cajoled  him  into  the  surrender  of  them ;  nor 
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was  this  the  only  instance  in  which  his  superior 
cunning  availed. 

He  represented  himself  to  Dpf^herty,  as 
likely  to  become  the  purchaser,  as  he  was^  in 
truths  ahready  the  possessor  of  the  mortgaged 
estate  of  Loughnamore;  and,  although  his  ex- 
pressions were  as  garbled  as  fraud  or  cunning 
could  suggest ;  he  not  only  held  out  to  him  a 
promise  of  his  being  agent  when  he  be* 
came  landlord,  but  also  a  distinct  offer  to  re- 
ward him  for  any  intelligence  he  could  commu- 
nicate respecting  the  property  ;  and  on  the  pre- 
tence of  re-imbursing  him  for  the  expenses  of 
his  journey,  gave  him  a  sum  of  money  which  he 
contrived  should  be  acknowledged  as  on  account 
of  services  agreed  for. 

Thus  the  squireen  sold  himself  to  be  the 
tool  of  the  more  artful  villain.  But  the  bribe 
which  secretly  bound  him  was  a  compact 
mutually  understood  and  .agreed  to,  that  the 
confederates  should  combine  to  effect  the  ruin 
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Moyer  was  enabled  by  the  loquacity,  if  not 
malice  of  Dogherty  to  ascertain  many  trifling 
facts  relating  to  Lord  Henry's  private  affairs 
that  enabled  him  to  annoy  bis  victim  with 
debts  and  duns  to  a  degree  of  agony  almost 
beyond  his  own  calculation. 

It  was  an  answer  to  one  of  those  dunning 
letters  Dogherty's  messenger  had  been  sent  to 
seek  at  the  bank,  and  which  entailed  results 
even  those  hardened  miscreants  might  have 
quailed  to  think  upon. 

In  a  small  back  parlour,  in  one  of  the  dark- 
est and  least  frequented  alleys  in  the  city, 
Mr.  Moyer  and  Dogherty  were  engaged  in 
close  debate,  when  the  bankers'  messenger  and 
his  companion  reached  the  obscure  dwelling. 
A  corner  chimney  and  a  rusty  grate  contained 
a  few  dying  embers  th-'t  seemed  rather  to 
commemorate  than  expel  the  cold  from  the 
dreary  apartment,  whilst  the  single  window 
which  came  nearly  in  close  contact  with  a  dead 
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brick  wall  could  scarcely  have  admitted  day* 
light,  even  had  its  few  panes  been  released 
from  the  dust  and  cobwebs  by  wluch  they 
were  besmeared. 

Tin  boxes  of  different  shapes  and  mzes  were 
piled  in  '^  orderly  ^sorder/'  in  different  parts 
of  the  room,  and  in  the  centre,  at  an  dd-fiu- 
hioned,  three-legged,  round  table  were  seated 
the  two  gentlemen^  with  an  immense  mufi  of 
the  estate  of  Loughnamore  spread  open  beibn 
them,  on  which  the  contested  Bed  Bog  wsb 
conspicuously  blazoned,  their  two  noses  bong 
meanwhile  separated  but  by  an  intervening 
space  of  a  few  inches.  So  eager  were  they  in 
the  colloquy  which  was  however  canied  on 
almobt  in  a  whisper, 

''  And  it  isn't  the  blarney  you're  oomii^ 
over  me  wid  Mr.  Moyer  when  you  say  y'se  be 
giving  me  the  laie  of  the  Bed  Bo^  with 
its  rights  and  royaltiee,  minesb 
and—" 
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'^  On  the  conditions  hereinafter  specified. 
Imprimis,  that  whereas  the  aforesaid  Walter 
Hamilton,  Esquire — " 

At  that  moment  the  room-door  creaked  on 
its  hinges,  and  the  cherub  face  of  Dogherty's 
messenger  peeped  through  the  dusky  aperture. 
One  solitary  ray  of  light  fell  on  his  flaxen 
ringlets,  and  for  a  moment  glistened  in  a  tear 
that  stood  trembling  on  his  long  dark  eye- 
lashes. 

Was  that  tear  called  forth  by  the  timid  re- 
trospect of  the  last  brief  hour?  or  was  it  not 
rather  a  sad  prognostic  that  the  boy's  gentler 
ministry  was  dispelled  by  the  harsher  destiny 
which  found  a  victim  in  his  charge,  and  a  tri- 
mnph  in  his  own  unsought  yet  inevitable  in- 
strumentality ? 

The  soft  tones  of  the  boy's  voice  still  vi- 
brated on  Dogherty's  ear,  and  yet  bis  senses 
Comprehended  not  why,  or  how,  he  and  his 
confederate  had  been  so  unceremoniously  in- 

YOL.   ni.  I 
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intruded  on.  But  the  more  experienced,  and 
therefore  more  collected,  Mr,  Meyer  soon 
caught  the  bronzed  features  of  the  boy's  com- 
panion sternly  peering  over  his  diminutive 
figure,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  banker's  note 
conveyed  a  peremptory  request  for  Mr.  Dog- 
herty's  immediate  presence  in  Street 

The  natural  want  of  hardihood  (to  give  it 
no  harsher  name)  which  characterized  the 
squireen,  and  the  ocuteness  and  love  of  en- 
quiry which  were  no  less  peculiar  to  Moyer, 
equally  led  to  the  same  conclusion)  and  in  a 
short  time  they  were  both  on  their  way  to  obey 
the  bankers'  requisition,  escorted  by  this  mes- 
senger, whilst  Jemmie  was  deputed  to  watcb, 
in  doubt  and  solitude,  the  documents  which  the 
fjentleynen  had  so  lately  been  occupied  io  ex- 
amining. 

The  result  of  the  interview  with  the  bankers 
may  easily  be  anticipated. 

The  squireen,  notwithstanding  his  agitatioD 
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and  consequent  prevarication,  easily  per- 
suaded his  already  prepossessed  auditors  that 
the  signature  to  the  bill,  purporting  to  be  his, 
was  not  in  his  hand-writing,  and  was,  conse- 
quently, a  forgery. 

Some  of  Dogherty's  letters,  produced  by 
Moyer,  confirmed  this  statement,  and  even, 
though  his  hand  trembled,  and  as  he  alleged 
"  the  pen  was  not  legible,"  his  autograph  was 
sufficiently  dissimilar  to  detect  the  imposture ; 
•  of  course,  the  explication  of  the  mystery  could 
only  rest  with  Hamilton.  He,  alone,  had  pre- 
sented the  bill,  and  received  the  money  for 

it 

The  body  of  the  bill  was  written  in  an  unknown 
hand,  and  certainly  it  was  strange,  that  as  Lord 
Henry  Massinger  was  known  to  be  in  town, 
be  had  not  come  forward  to  vouch  for  the  au« 
thenticity  of  a  paper  on  which  so  large  a  sum 
of  money  depended. 

Hamilton's  agitation'*-his  momentary  inde- 
I  3 
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cision  even  to  the  drcanutance  of  his  haying 
wished  to  regain  possession  of  the  bill,  was 
remembered  and  commented  upon^  and,  as 
neither  Mr.  Moyer  or  Dogherty  were  partica* 
larly  anxious  to  urge  any  arguments  in  excul- 
pation of  their  absent  victim,  it  was  speedily 
decided  that  no  person  but  Hamilton  could 
have  committed  the  crime,  as  none  but  he 
had  derived  the  benefit  of  it.  Nor  was  this 
all — it  was  prejudged  that  as  he  had  once  been 
agent  to  Lord  Henry  Massinger,  he  must  of 
necessity  be  his  lordship^s  debtor,  and  as  both 
Moyer  and  Dogherty  confirmed  the  assertioo, 
Walter  had  himself  made,  of  his  no  longer  en* 
^oying  that  lucrative  sitnation,  it  was  assumstl 
to  be  no  less  a  matter  of  necessity  that  this, 
pre-supposed  debt  should  be  peremptorily  dis- 
charged. 

AH  parties  concurred  in  praising  their 
own  penetration  in  having  '*at  (moe  diaooversdl 
the  imposture.'*    And  as  Walter  hmd  no  fiised 
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or  defender  near,  there  was  not  a  dissentient 
Toice,  amongst  the  many,  who  unhesitatingly 
pronounced  upon  his  guilt. 


Who  that  has  ever  witnessed  the  firsi  pure 
joys  of  hallowed  maternity  that  has  not  shared 
the  young  matron's  pride  ? 

Who  that  has^ver  seen  the  bright  smile  of 
happiness  play  round  the  cradle  of  love's  first 
pledge  that  has  not  thought  of  the  tear  which^ 
sooner  or  later,  is  destined  to  gem  the  bier  of 
the  pre-duomed  yictim  of  the  grave? 

Alas  I  the  first  low  aspiration  that  marks  the 
brealii  of  existence,  is  but  as  the  faint  echo  of 
diat  sigh,  which  moans  in  our  parting  breathy 
and  whispers  that  all  who  tread  on  the 
threshold  of  life  are  marked  as  future 
tenants  of  that  grave. 
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A  few  days  had  passed  since  Ellen  Maasinger 
had  known  the  happiness  of  being  a  mother. 
Her  little  baby  slept  upon  her  arm,  and  aa 
.she  looked  down  on  its  placid  helplessness,  the 
innocent  happiness  of  its  tranquil  dream  was 
reflected  in  the  beaming  features  of  the  re- 
joicinpr  parent,  and  she,  too,  had  her  momen- 
tary dream  of  bliss. 

The  room  was  hushed,  and  London  was  to 
her  as  if  it  were  not ;  she  thought  of  home ; 
she  imaged  to  herself  the  rapturous  delight 
of  her  own  parents,  when  the  moment  oame 
in  which  she  should  present  to  their  caresses 
the  blooming  child  whom  already  her  fancy 
pictured  in  all  the  loveliness  of  boyhood  She 
dreamt  that  she  should  see  him  in  the  halls 
of  his  fathers,  now  playing  his  joyous  gambolfl 
amongst  those,  his  liberality  would  render 
happy,  or  coursing,  free  as  the  deer  in  their 
native  wilds,  amongst  the  hills  that  had  shel- 
tered his  ancestors. 
Now,  in  her  happy  musings  she  saw  the 
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proud  father  guiding  the  young  huntsman  in 
his  oourse,  or  watching  the  sails  of  his  little 
MS,  as  it  swept  across  the  sunny  lake  of 
Loughnamore;  and  though  all  the  beloved 
companions  of  her  own  infancy — though  Jane 
and  Hamiltoii  and  all  were  there,  bright  in 
the  fleeting  mist  of  her  cloudless  vision,  yet 
still  her  darling— her  pride — her  boy— -still  he 
was  the  cherub  round  whom  her  heart  had 
grouped  its  brightest  fancies,  for  Ellen's  heart 
agiun  had  waked  to  happiness,  although  her 
joy  was  but  a  young  mother's  dream. 

And  in  another  part  of  the  room,  as  still, 
perchance  almost  as  happy,  sat  the  blooming, 
blushing  Jane  O'Dwyer;  and  she,  too,  dreamed 
the  bright  day-dreams  of  future  joy.  But 
hers  was  the  vision  of  youth  and  love  ;  its 
gay  tints  were  as  evanescent,  but  scarcely  as 
distinct  as  those  of  Ellen,  for  she  often  started 
from  her  reverie  to  ask  herself  had  she  indeed 
pledged  her  troth  to  Darnley  ?  And  had  she 
in  very  truth  promised  to  become  his  bride. 
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Then  came  one  quick—  one  passing  thongfai 
of  Hamilton,  and  a  sigh  fbllowed|  tbat  was  as 
quickly  chased  by  the  memory  of  Darnley*! 
long-tried  love.  Even  Hamilton  himself  had 
formerly  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  friend,  and 
amongst  the  many  fountains  of  hapinness  that 
threw  their  rain-bow  lights  on  the  hoiison  of 
her  future  life,  one  of  the  bri^test  was  ia 
the  joyful  thoughts  that  so  many  of  those 
she  loved  would  rejoice  in  her  union  witk 
Darnley. 

Again,  in  her  imagination  she  heard  the 
joyous  laugh  reverberate  round  her  father's 
hearth — she  again  reviewed  the  groves  of  Darn- 
ley  Court,  and  the  wild  rocks  of  Loughnamoie ; 
and  whilst  her  affections  still  hovered  round 
the  distant  land  of  her  birth,  its  narrow  dieoit 
seemed  to  comprise  for  her  all  the  domestifl 
bliss  of  earth's  first  pnra^se. 

But  whilst  the  innocent  ud  happj  giil 
doubly  enjoyed  the  mistj  dream  of  fhtoriftfi 
from  her  having  so  lately  been  relieve^  itom 
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her  aiudety  about  Ellen,  she  still  had  leisure 
to  wonder  why  two  days  had  elapsed  and 
George  Damley  was  still  absent  ?  For  at 
least  the  fiftieth  time  she  read  over  the  note, 
which  late  the  night  before  had  been  sent  to 
her  from  him,  as  explanatory  of  the  strange 
circumstance.  His  expressions  of  regret  and 
professions  of  regard  she  scarcely  noticed,  for 
guileless  and  unsuspecting  as  she  was,  she 
could  not  doubt  of  either  ;  but  she  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  discover  the  meaning  of  some 
sentencea  that  were  scarcely  legible  in  their 
characters,  and  not  less  inexplicable  in  their 
tenor. 

"  What  can  George  mean  by  a  circumstance 
as  dreadful  as  it  was  unforeseen  ?  and  why 
should  he  say  that  if  I  knew  all,  even  I  would 
insist  on  his  absence  ?  How  very  unfortunate 
that  Walter  Hamilton  should  have  left  town  ! 
I  am  sure  he  would  have  relieved  Darnley 
from  this  embarrassment,   whatever   it    may 

be!" 

/  5 
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Such  was  the  train  of  Jane's  reflectioofl^ 
when  they  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Lord  Henry  Massinger ;  and  as  Ellen,'  in 
fond  solicitude  for  her  sleeping  babe,  motioned 
to  him  to  advance  in  silence,  Jane  had  leisure 
to  notice  his  altered  appearance,  as  with  folded 
arms  he  stood  gazing  at  his  wife  and  child 

No  ray  of  pleasure — no  beam  of  hope  illa- 
minated  his  wan  and  wasted  oountenanoe. 
His  dark  coat,  dose  buttoned  to  his  chin,  and 
the  black  stock  that  rose  above  its  collar 
marked  the  sharp  outline  of  his  figure,  now 
grown  thin,  even  to  being  angular.  Bat 
though  his  cheek  was  hollow  and  his  pale  lips 
were  close  compressed,  the  greatest  change 
was  vbible  in  his  eyes ;  their  lustre  was  gone, 
and,  glazed  and  inanimate,  they  seemed  to 
convey  no  perception  to  bis  mind — ^no  distrac- 
tion to  the  one  corroding  thooght  that  ap- 
peared to  have  coUapsed  his  very  nerves.  Tet 
if  a  sudden  noise  was  heard  in  the  streets^-jf 
the  least  sound  disturbed  the  stillneas  of  ibe 
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room,  again  those  eyes  flashed  fire ;  but  their 
light  was  tretntdoos  and  unsteady.  Grief, 
fear,  and  rage,  were  blended  in  their  glance, 
and  if  it  could  be  citUed  a  wakening,  it  seemed 
as  it  were  but  sorrow  and  remorse. 

•*  Yotl  are  not  well,  my  dear  Lord?"  whis- 
pered Ellen  as  she  affectionatdy  laid  her  hand 
on  his  arm,  and  looked  wistfally  in  his  haggard 
countenance ;  a  faint  and  ghastly  stnile  for  a 
moment  crossed  it  as  he  somewhat  ambiguously 
answered — 

''  All  will  soon  be  well,  I  hope,  Ellen." 

^*  Haye  you  heard  lately  from  Walter  Ham- 
ilton?" enquired  Jane,  in  a  whisper,  having  ap- 
proached the  group  on  tip-toe. 

Lord  Henry  started ;  for  he  knew  not  she 
was  at  his  elbow,  and  the  sound  seemed  an  un- 
earthly echo  of  the  storm  that  raged  in  his  own 
bosom. 

**  Hamilton  I  no!  What  of  him?  Who 
talks  of  him?", 

"  I  long    to  shew  him  my  baby,"  inter- 
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rupiod  Ellen,  as  she  &gain  gazed  in  delighf  on 
its  fairy  fragile  form  ;  the  little  band  ec»rcc 
jL-t  susceptible  of  feeling,  bad,  with  instinc- 
tive fondness,  closed  round  the  taper  finger  of 
its  mother  ;  and  the  infantas  first  smile  )»laye'i 
on  the  cheek  that  rested  on  her  arm,  "  See,  he 
dreams,  Ilonry  !" 

In  Ireland,  when  a  child  smiles  in  its  sleep, 
they  say  it  is  communing  with  the  angels ;  and 
as  she  stooped  to  kiss  the  baby's  forehead, 
perhaps  the  blessing  which  she  mentally  ejacu- 
lated, shed  a  charm  almost  as  holy  as  an  angeVs 
presence  might  have  done. 

'*  Ellen  — I  am  going  to  leave  you- for  a 
day  :"  at  length  faltered  out  Lord  Henry,  with 
an  appearance  of  regret  and  feeling  in  his 
mrinner,  far  different  from  the  cold,  haughtf 
apathy,  which  had  lately  marked  bis  demeanor 
tov.ards  liis  wife. 

"Leave  mo!"  exclaimed  Ellen,  "Why? 
when,  Henry?" 
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•  She  started  as  she  spoke,  and  in  doing  so 
distorbed  the  child— he  awoke — sad  transcript 
of  human  misery ! — he  woke  to  weep—and  its 
faint  cry  wailed  sadly  on  its  father^s  ear. 

He  stooped  and  kissed  its  little  fore- 
head. 

It  was  almost  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
done  so — and  as  he  did  so  stoop,  he  half  articu- 
lated a  blessing  on  the  unconscious  infant ;  but 
the  sound  scarcely  passed  his  parched  lips 
—and  again  turning  to  Ellen,  he  faintly  ut- 
tered, 

"  I  am  going  Ellen — to — to  Oxfordshire 
for  a  day  or  two  at  farthest — but  I  mean-— I 
hope,  certainly  to  return  to  you  on  Thursday— 
and  now,  farewell,  love  I'' 

The  last  words  were  spoken  firmly  and 
audibly ;  and  one  long — one  lingering  kiss,  as 
he  folded  Lady  Henry  to  his  heart,  seemed 
a  token  of  sorrow  in  parting,  that  poor  Ellen 
interpreted  as  a  proof  of  renewed  affection, 
an  omen  oT  happy  days  to  come. 
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Her  boy  was  dearer  to  her  than  CTer,  as  she 
considsred  him  a  fresh  bond  of  nnion  with  her 
beloved  husband ;  and  as  she  gaily  anticipated 
Lord  Henry's  return,  she  remembered  not— 
for  liappily,  she  had  not  seen — ^the  look  of 
agony  with  which,  as  he  quitted  the  apartment, 
Lord  Henry  agained  turned  to  gaze  upon  his 
wife  and  child. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


TUE  PBISONEIU 


"Men 
Can  council  and  give  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  thej  themselves  not  feel.** 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing, 


It  was  midnight ;  and  one  of  the  gloomiest 
cells,  in  one  of  the  most  crowded  prisons  in 
London  was  dimly  lighted  by  the  flickeriog 
and  lurid  glare  of  a  tall  lamp  that  stood  on  a 
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moth-eaten  table  in  the  centre  of  ltd  flagged 
and  uneven  floor.  In  the  farthedt  part  of  the 
room,  or  more  correctly  epeaking,  at  the  du- 
tauce  of  some  eight  or  ten  feet^  atood  a  mise* 
rable  pallet  whose  scanty  covering  had  selJom 
been  displaced  by  the  prisoner's  occupancy ; 
and  had  the  dim  rays  of  the  lamp  even  reached 
to  that  corner,  its  display  would  not  have 
tempted  to  repose.  The  heavy  iron  door  had 
closed  for  the  night;  its  harsh  and  grating 
hinges  had  ceased  their  mournful  creaking, 
and  the  receding  steps  of  the  turnkey  no  longer 
echoed  against  the  damp  walls  of  the  vaulted 
corridor  through  which  he  posaedL  All  was 
as  still  and  silent  as  if  the  heavy  wings  of  death 
had  prematurely  swept  past  that  abode  of 
misery. 

And  yet  two  human  beings  were  endoeed 
within  the  narrow  boundaries  of  that  cell, 
whose  gladsome  voices  had  often  together 
roused  the  mountain  echoes,  or  taught  the 
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wall  of  happy  home  to  resound  with  mirth 
and  laughter.  One  of  these  young  men  was 
seated  with  his  back  to  the  door;  his  arms 
were  crossed  upon  the  table^  and  his  head 
buried  in  his  hands;  yet  the  tears,  which  he 
sought  not  to  repress,  trickled  through  his 
clenched  fingers,  and  the  convulsiye  throbbing 
jof  his  bosom  told  a  sorrow  too  deep  for  utter- 
ance. 

Directly  opposite  to  him  sat,  in  apparent 
unconcern,  a  younger  man,  who  seemed  endea- 
vouring to  console  the  grief  of  his  companion ; 
his  tall  commanding  figure  was  drawn  to  its 
utmost  height,  as  if  in  defiance  of  misery ; 
and,  though  unwonted  confinement  had  given 
somewhat  oi  pallidity  to  his  complexion,  and 
though  the  lines  of  deep  thought  marked  his 
brow,  yet  the  open  forehead  was  unruffled ; 
and  as  the  dark  curls  of  his  hair  marked  its 
outline,  it  seemed  a  study  for  a  sculptor,  so 
uncommon  was  the  countenance  on  which  the 
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full  light  of  the  lamp  fell,  shewing  in 
broad  relief  the  Boman  nose  and  the 
short  upper  lip,  whose  contour  was  in  the 
technical  terms  of  art,  brought  out  by  the 
dark  black  ground  of  the  damp  and  dingy 
wall.  Had  any  casual  spectator  been  there  his 
sympathy  would  have  been  roused  for  the  one 
whose  grief  seemed  beyond  control ;  but  that 
sympathy  would  have  been  misplaced.  He 
was  but  a  voluntary  captive ;  the  other  was 
a  committed  prisoner ;  and  that  prisoner  so 
maligned,  and  yet  so  dignified^  was  Lord 
Henry's  victim — Walter  Hamilton. 

"  Come,  Darnley — Greorge,  rouse  yourself 
for  my  sake  be  composed;  your  sorrow  is 
almost  the  only  thing  that  could  annum  me." 
As  AValter  spoke,  he  reached  out  his  hand  to 
Damlcy,  who  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
sorrow  to  notice  the  condliating  gesture. 

''  It  is  shameful^horrible  to  think  of,  Hamil- 
ton," was  at  last  exclaimed ;  as  he  uttered  then 
incoherent  words,  Damley  rose  from  hia  seat 
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and  strided  across  the  room ;  three  steps  brought 
him  to  its  confines,  and  with  aggravated  rage 
at  this  forgotten  impediment^  he  again  strode 
back  to  his  seat. 

**You  must  have  other  lawyers,  Walter; 
it  is  impossible  that  you,  whom  but  to  sus- 
pect IS  to  injure — it  is  impossible  that  your 
case  is  desperate.  I'll  go  directly  and  bring 
some  other  counsel/' 

And  again  he  was  on  his  feet,  and  had 
stooped  to  get  his  hat  oft  the  floor,  when  the 
melancholy  smile  with  which  Hamilton  pointed 
to  the  impenetrable  door,  recalled  his  thoughts 
and  reminded  him  of  his  own  forgotten  con- 
finement. Once  more  he  threw  himself  on  his 
chair,  and  fixing  his  eyes  almost  sternly  on 
Hamilton,  prepared  to  listen  to  him  with  that 
kind  of  dogged  attention  that  belongs  to  the 
sulleness  of  misery  ;  it  almost  seemed  as  if  in 
his  excess  of  friendship  he  was  angry  at  Hamil- 
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ton  himself,  for  the  fortitade  and  oompoflon 
with  which  he  met  his  fate. 

^'  You  know,  my  dear  fellow,  I  have  had 
the  opinion  of  all  the  leading  couneel  who  are 
not  employed  against  me.  You  forget.  Darn- 
ley,  your  own  generouty ;  for  without  yoac 
assbtance  I  never  could  have  obtained  them." 

**  And  what  was  it  that  cursed  fellow  said? 
with  his  cases  and  his  precedents^  and  his — ^" 

^^  He  said,  Greorge,  what  I  feel  was  mwt 
kind  and  most  sensible.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  the  acceptance  is  a  forgery;  and,  if 
there  were  any  doubt,  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Dogherty  himself  is  at  hand  to  prove  it" 

*<  What  thed— 1  could  bring  that  anwhipped 
rascal  from  his  den  at  such  a  moment;  then 
must  be  both  guilt  and  treachery  in  ewy 
thing  he  is  concerned  in." 

**  I  never  liked  the  maii|  I  own»"  oalmly 
replied  Hamilton ;  ^  but,  in  this  *r«t^*ir|  I 
cannot  think  he  ia^  in  any  wayt  in  fiudt:  Af 
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could  have  no  possible  interest  in  incurring  a 
risk  of  payiDg  the  four  thousand  pounds :  on 
the  contrary,  as  my  lawyers  honestly  confessed, 
I,  and  I  alone,  appear  to  have  benefitted  by 
the  nefarious  transaction." 

"  Not  at  all;  the  money  was  not  for  70U — 
you  did  not  spend  it  ;  in  truth,  it  cannot  be 
said  to  have  passed  into  your  hands." 

"  You  know,  George,  Dogherty  has  sworn 
(on  what  ground  I  cannot  guess)  that  I  was 
indebted  to  Lord  Henry  to  the  amount  of  the 
bill ;  and  nothing  can  disprove  this,  but  either 
Lord  Henry's  testimony,  or  my  accounts, 
which  are  in  his  possession.  That  deposition 
of  Dogherty  gives  a  consistency  and  appa- 
rent plausibility  to  the  whole  fraud,  which 
certainly  makes  fearfully  against  me ;  and  as 
the  prosecution  is  carried  on  in  Lord  Henry's 
name,  it  is,  of  course,  vain  to  hope  that  he 
could  be  induced  to  give  evidence  in  my 
favour  against  himself." 
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**  It  still  seems  to  me  possible,  as  it  is  the 
Duke  of  Wynstanlej  who  is  the  real  prose- 
CQtor,  for  I  know  he  read  at  Brookes*,  the 
other  day,  a  letter  from  Lord  Henry, 
which,  though  written  as  private,  he  made 
public.*' 

"  And  what  did  he  say  of  me  in  it?" 

^*  That  he,  Lord  Henry,  was  making  every 
exertion  to  raise  money  to  repay  the  bankers, 
and  stop  the  prosecution,  as  nothing  would 
distress  him  so  much  as  that  you  should  suffer 
for  such  a  crime.'' 

*^  Then  it  would  appear  that  Lord  Henry 
believes  me  guilty*  If  so,  the  chances  are,  let 
his  actual  conviction  be  what  it  may,  if  he 
were,  or  could  be  brought  forward  aa  a  witness 
his  evidence  would  not  much  benefit  my 
cause." 

**  His  evidence  not  benefit  your  cause?  why 
it  could  do  no  otherwise— though,  where  the 
man  is  gone  to,  or  what  could  take  him  out 
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of  town  at  all  at  sach  a  momeDtl  Let 
me  see,  what  day  did  you  see  him  last  ?" 

"  Not  since  the  day  I — I  got  the  bill  from 
him— for  you  know  that  evening  I  was  ar- 
rested?" 

"  Thursday  —  Thursday,"  and  Damley 
counted  on  his  fingers,  ^^  Lord  Weston  said  at 
— —  that  he  bad,  since  then,  seen  Lord  Henry 
in  the  park;  but  I  don't  believe  him,  for 
Jane  writes  me  word  that  he  has  not  been  at 
home  for  ten  days,  and  his  letters  are  cer- 
tainly sent  in  some  circuitous  manner,  as  the 
franks  are  all  dated  from  his  post-town  in  Ox*< 
fordshire,  and  I  know  he  is  not  there." 

"  Perhaps  he  is  gone  to  France/'  said 
Walter,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 

Damley  stared  as  if  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing the  observation. 

•'  You  know,"  continued  Hamilton,  in  the 
same  sarcastic  tone,  *^  that  at  present  the 
credit  of  this  business  rests  entirely  between  his 
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''  Then  I  suppose  the  law  will  take  its 
course.. .and  L. .shall  be  condemned  on  what 
even  my  own  lawyers  acknowledge  to  be 
strong  circumstantial  evidence." 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  Hamilton's  counte- 
nance slightly  changed,  his  lips  quivered 
for  a  moment,  and  his  averted  eye  turned 
from  the  indignant  glances  of  his  friend.  But 
it  seemed  but  a  passing  thought  that  had  so 
writhed  his  souL 

''  Condemned  I''  repeated  Darnley,  almost 
in  a  whisper,  as  if  afraid  to  listen  to  the 
word.  *^  But  it  will  only  be,  even  in  that  case, 
a  mere  matter  of  form.  You  will,  of  course, 
be  pardoned — and  then...'' 

It  was  now  Hamilton's  turn  to  be  indignant, 
he  started  on  his  feet,  and  knocking  his 
clenched  hand  against  his  forehead,  ex- 
claimed, 

*^  Pardoned  I  /  to  sue  for  pardon  of  a  crime 

VOL.  ni.  K 
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I  never  committed?  and  forwlmt?  to  dm 
out  a  mberable  ...  contemptible  exieteno 
loaded  ^ith  ignomioyf  and  exiled  irom  all  hot; 
or.ble  eecietj.  No,  either  let  mj  fame...m 
character,  be  fully^  be  openly  vindicated,  or  Ic 
me  at  once  end  a  life  that  will  then  have  la 
the  little  chaim  it  ever  poaaessed," 

**  Hamilton  1  how  can  you  talk  co  deepaii 
ingly  V^    And  again  the  burning  teara  tricskle 
down  Damley'i  cheek.     But  his  miod  waa  ii 
engrosaed  by  the  subject  of  his  grief*  he  wa 
tofnllj  unconscious  that  he  wept,     **  Let  w 
try  to  )  nt  off  the  trial  onoe  more.     Had  tbi 
courte  not  been  actually  sitting,  you  know — '' 
<^  I  doubt,  George,  whether  I  could  postponf 
the  trial,  and  I  am  quite  certain,  if  I  could, 
it  would  be  of  no  avaiL     You  know  the  oppoa^ 
ing  counoil  have  frankly  said  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  government  to  make  an    example  oi 
the  fir^t   offender  convicted  of  forgery,  and 
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my  own  counsel  acknowledged  yesterday  that 
if  I  did  compel  my  prosecutor  to  appear  as  a 
witness,  it  would  not  benefit  my  cause  as  they 
had  reason  to  know  (these  were  their  words) 
that  had  he  been  able  to  appear  in  my  favour, 
he  would  voluntarily  have  come  forward;  in 
short,  that  his  absence  must  be  taken  as  a 
delicate  intimation  that  as  he  could  not  excul- 
pate me,  he  declined  giving  testimony  against 
me. 

*'  Walter,  your  quietness  almost  provokes 
me ;  cannot  you  prove  that  you  got  the  bill 
from  Lord  Henry  himself?" 

**  There  was  no  witness  to  the  transaction, 
so  it  would  only  be,  perhaps,  my  assertion 
against  his,  and  you  know  my  lawyers  say  that 
even  his  letter  to  the  bankers  is  so  equivocally 
worded  they  dare  not  produce  it." 

^'  But  surely  Lord  Henry  is  an  honourable 
man.  His  character  has  hitherto  been  unim- 
K  3 
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peacbed.  He  will  not  deny  baTing  given  you 
the  bill)  and  then  he  has  only  to  prove  who  he 
got  it  firom." 

"  You  forget  that  in  Lord  Henry's  letter  of 
introduction  he  distinctly  stated  the  bill  be- 
longed to  me.^ 

"  Horrible  T  reiterated  Damley.  **  What 
could  have  induced.. •** 

There  was  an  expression  in  Hamilton's 
countenance  that  made  Darnley  pause,  for  as 
Walter  thought  of  the  days  gone  by,  as  he 
remembered  the  scowling  glances  and  ill-sup* 
pressed  rancour  which  had  so  often  marked 
Lord  Henry's  intercourse  with  him;  consci- 
ence whispered  that  a  cause  might  perchance 
exist  for  the  hatred  hia  lordship  had  taken  so 
little  trouble  to  conceal. 

At  that  moment,  perhaps,  the  unreserve  of 
a  friendship  misfortune  could  not  cancel,  might 
have  betrayed  to  Damley  the  long  treasured 
secret  of  Walter^s  heart,  but  certain  it  is  that 
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morning  dawned  and  found  these  friends  as 
deeply  engaged  in  confidential  conversation 
as  if  their  vigils  had  been  held  in  other 
scenes. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 


Tis  coDscienee  that  makes  oovrards  of  us  all.* 


The  short  time  that  had  elapsed  since  Hamil- 
ton's arrest,  had  passed  with  fearful  pressors 
fr  the  head  of  his  oppressor ;  sueh,  indeed, 
I  the  agony  of  their  nnnnmbered  hours,  it 
med  as  if  each  day  had  left  its  burning 
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trace  upon  the  seared  brain  of  the  miserable 
Lord  Henry  Massiuger. 

When  he  first  gave  the  bill  to  his  unfortu- 
nate victim  it  was  with  the  determination  of 
providing  at  any  risk  for  its  paymeot  before 
the  expiration  of  the  thirty-one  days,  as  he 
had  promised  Hamilton,  and  with  the  falla- 
cious sophbtry  always  attendant  upon  guilt,  he 
flattered  himself  that  thb  would  obviate  all 
possibility  of  the  forgery  being  discovered,  for, 
alas  I  that  forgery  was  his  own  act 

But  on  his  return  home,  some  hours  after 
his  fatal  interview  with  Hamilton  at  Long's, 
lie  found  Lady  Henry  in  all  the  pains  and 
•perils  of  a  premature  confinement. 

At  that  moment,  when  death  swept  over 
the  bed  of  her  whom  he  once  so  dearly  loved, 
and  latterly  had  so  unjustly  estimated,  how 
did  memory,  in  recalling  former  happiness, 
turn  even  the  past  to  pain ! 

The  repentant  husband — ^the  repentant  fa- 
ther forgot  even  the  misery  his  own  guilt  had 
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cnLsedy  anJ  as  li  jut  a!\er  hour  he  vrsuted  tor 
iuch  j'asaing  notice^  of  Ellen^s  sufferiugs,  or 
her  safety,  as  the  physicians  had  leisure  to 
transmit  to  hLn,  and  at  bst  listened  to  the  first 
faint  cry  of  Lis  new-born  son,  the  conflicting 
emotLins  subdued  his  aasamed  fortitude ;  he 
wept,  but  scarcely  dared  to  pray. 

And  then,  when  in  the  calm  which  the  re- 
action of  those  excited  feeling  produced,  the 
recollection  of  the  past  recurred  suddenly  to 
his  mind  with  a  shock  resembling  the  reval- 
Kon  of  a  spring  from  which  a  pressure  was 
removed ;  he  almost  doubted  the  reality  of  the 
dreadful  phantom,  and  partly  to  relieve  hii 
mind  by  acting,  when  thought  became  intole- 
rable, he  determined  agun  to  have  recourse 
to  Moyer  to  obtain  the  money  which  he  still 
endeavoured  lo  persuade  himself  was  all  that 
requisite  at  once  to  repair  and  to  obviata 
Ireodful  deed,  fur  he  was  alike  ignoruit 
r'i  arrest,  and  of  Dogherty's  arrival 
ere  he  reached  Moyer^s  door,  thougbj  as 
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3F  shunning  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men, 
he  went  thither  in  his  carriage,  the  silent 
rumination  which  occupied  the  time  of  his 
drive,  deprived  him  of  all  courage  to  speak 
on  the  agitating  subject  He  who,  **  fallen 
from  his  high  estate,'*  had  dared  to  put  his 
hand  to  a  fbrgerj — shrunk  from  the  effort  of 
uttering  consecutive  falsehoods.  He  felt  that 
if  he  could  concoct  a  piaosible  tale,  his  blanched 
lips  and  altei'ed  countenance  would  betray  its 
falsity ;  he  dreaded  the  crosfr-questioning  of 
even  the  despised  Moyer,  and  returning  to 
his  house,  he  from  thence  despatched  to  him  a 
letter  he  hoped  would  better  ensure  the  success 
of  his  application. 

Whether  the  anxiety  of  mind  under  which 
the  letter  was  written  led  to  an  incoberency 
of  expression  that  betrayed  the  reality,  or 
whether  familiarity,  with  all  that  was  dishonest 
in  principle  and  practice,  led  Moyer  and  his 
colleague,  Dogberty,  to  suspect  the  truth,  is 
immateriaL 

K  5 
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They  were  together  when  the  letter  reached 
its  destination,  and  before  an  eTasive  answer 
to  it  reached  Lord  Henry,  they  had  nearly 
unravelled  the  whole  web  of  myatery  witb 
which  he  hoped  he  had  for  ever  enveloped  the 
transaction. 

With  what  demoniacal  joy  did  theee  confe- 
derates discover  that  now  both  Hamilton  and 
Lord  Henry  were  completely  in  their  power ! 
— with  what  cod,  deliberate  cruelty  did  they 
canvass  the  means  of  turning  this  moat  un- 
locked for  contingency  to  the  gratification, 
equally,  of  their  revenge  and  cupidity. 

The  enemy  most  feared  by  the  wicked  is  a 
thoroughly  honest  man ;  and  as  in  their  esti- 
mation, Lord  Henry's  character,  in  this  respect, 
was  as  nothing  weighed  in  the  scale  with 
Hamilton's,  the  very  innocence  of  the  latter 
operated  against  him,  and  they  determined  to 
use  every  means  to  procure  his  condemnation, 
relying  on  their  power  of  eztortiiig  firom  Lord 
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Henry  any  price  for  their  subsequent  tacitur- 
nity. 

Whilst,  therefore,  Lord  Henry  remained  in 
solitary  seclusion  in  his  own  house,  from  the 
dread  of  meeting  with  Hamilton,  and  waited 
hour  aAer  hour  for  the  promised  communication 
from  Moyer,  and  denying  all  visiters,  on  the 
excuse  of  Ellen's  illness,  he  consequently 
lost  all  chance  of  hearing  anything  of  Wal- 
ter's arrest. 

Moyer  had  lost  not  a  moment  in  seeking 
out  the  Duke  of  Wynstanley,  whom  he  deter- 
mined to  make  the  tool  of  his  own  nefarious 
purposes,  and  ascertaining  that  his  Grace  was 
gone  to  Biohmond,  he  pursued  him  thither, 
and  under  the  pretence  of  over  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  the  family,  solicited  his  direction 
and  advice  as  to  his  complying  with  Lord 
Henry*  8  demand. 

The  consequence  of  this  interview  may  be 
easily  anticipated. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  make  out  a  garbled 
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Btatement  sufficient  to  indace  the  Duke  oon* 
scientiously  to  belieTe  in  the  guilt  of  Hamilton, 
aginst  whom  he  had  long  entertained  a  strong 
prejudice ;  and  Dogheity  was  at  hand  to  give 
still  greater  plausibility  to  these  assertions  bj 
his  strong  statements  of  Walter  being  deeply 
indebted  to  Lord  Henry. 

But,  when,  having  thus  impressed  the  Duke's 
mind,  Moyer  artfully  proceeded  to  prove,  that 
the  imputation  of  forgery,  if  removed  from 
Hamilton,  would  infallibly  attach  itself  to 
Lord  Henry  himself,  and  that  repeated  re* 
ports  to  that  effect  had,  be  said,  already  reached 
him,  not  only  the  sensitiveness  of  family  pride, 
but  the  anxiety  of  fraternal  aflbction,  com- 
bined to  draw  the  Duke  at  onee  into  the  snare^ 
so  artfully  laid  for  him,  and  believing  Hamilton 
guilty,  and  his  brother  innocenty  his  sole  ob- 
ject was  to  fulfil  what  he  believed  to  be  an  aot 
of  both  public  and  inivate  justioey  in  megiiig 
on  a  public  trial,  and  thus  h^  toO|  1 
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less  axudone  for  Hamilton's  conyiction^  than 
those  who,  for  their  own  purposes,  deluded 
him. 

It,  was,  therefore,  determined  that  he  should 
be  prosecuted  for  the  forgery,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible  ;  and  as  Moyer,  in  men- 
tioning the  letter  he  had  received  from  Lord 
Henry  hinted  the  possibility  of  Lord  Henry's 
anxiety  to  save  his  friend  operating  to  his  own 
disadvantage,  the  Duke  determined  to  keep 
him,  as  much  as  possible,  from  such  an  excess 
of  generosity. 

A  letter  was,  therefore,  written  by  Moyer, 
to  Lord  Henry,  vaguely  promising  him  as- 
sistance in  case  his  Oxfordshire  tenants  could 
not  advance  the  required  sum,  and  in  hopee 
of  obtaining  it  from  them,  he  concluded  by 
urging  his  inmiediate  departure  to  his  seat  in 
that  county. 

Lord  Henry,  with  the  restlessness  of  anz^ 
iety  immediately  quitted  London,  as  before 
mentioned,  and  thus  the  field  was  left  still 
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enorease  tbe  Duke's  feverish  anxiety  that 
the  supposed  delinquent  should  not  escape  the 
punishment  he  so  well  deserved. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  in  the  mosaic  of  life, 
how  the  minutest  parts  contribute  essentially 
to  the  completion  of  the  whole.  It  need 
scarcely  be  repeated  that  had  Dogherty's 
alarmed  conscience  not  driven  him  from 
Loughnamore,  he  would  not  have  accidentally 
encountered  Hamilton  on  board  the  smuggler's 
vessel  Nor  that  once  having  contemplated 
the  crime  of  his  murder,  it  was  but  natural 
that  his  cowardice,  added  to  all  his  other  evil 
propensities,  should  induce  him  now  to  use 
every  endeavor  to  compass  the  death  of  one,  who, 
in  addition  to  being  his  rival,  might,  at  any^time, 
become  his  accuser. 

Be  it  remembered  too,  that  still  more 
trifling  were  the  causes  which  contributed 
to  make  Moyer  the  implacable  enemy  of 
Hamilton. 
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It  Lb  true,  he,  as  well  as  Dogherty,  had 
become  so  deeply  implicated  in  many  fniiidu* 
lent  transactions  respecting  the  estate  of 
Loughnamore^that  it  was  their  mutual  interest  to 
get  rid  of  the  apright  man,  whom  they  could 
neither  deceive  nor  bribe  ;  but  this  would, 
perhaps,  scarcely  have  led  him  so  far  as  to  de- 
sire his  condemnation,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ia- 
extinguishable  hatred  he  entertained  against 
Lford  Henry. 

In  his  own  tecret  mind,  he  believed  his 
LfOrdship  guilty  of  the  foigery,  and  if  so— who 
would  desire  a  bitterer  curse  on  his  enemy  than 
that  he  should  see  another  suffier  for  his  own 
crime? 

Whilst,  if  Dogherty's  assertions  of  Hamil- 
ton's guilt,  (with  which  Moyer  endeavoured  to 
soothe  his  own  conscienoe)  if  these  assertions 
were  true,  then  the  active  part  Moyer  took 
in-«s  he  termed  it— bringing  the  ofiender  to 
justice  would  enable  him,  he  flattered 
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to  establish  such  claims  on  the  gratitade  of  all 
the  Wynstanley  family  —  as  would  make 
Lord  Henry  more  his  slave  than  ever. 

Thus,  whether  bis  silence  was  to  be  pur- 
chased by  Lord  Henry  as  the  real  culprit^  or 
whether  his  vindication  of  his  Lordship's  inno- 
cence was  to  be  repaid,  the  gratification 
of  both  his  avarice  and  his  hatred  was  to  be 
ensured  by  the  destruction  of  W^alter  Ham- 
ilton. 

Meantime,  in  the  fate  that  pursued  the 
latter,  not  only  the  means  and  instruments,  but 
the  most  indifferent  circumstances  conspired  to 
seal  his  doom 

The  Duke  became,  day  by  day,  more  irri- 
tated against  bim,  by  the  various  ambiguous 
hints,  and  different  versions  of  the  story  that 
occasionally  reached  his  ears  at  those  pande- 
moniums of  gossip — the  fashionable  clubs — 
and  yet  such  was  the  excitement  of  feelings 
which  these  impressions  produced  in  him,  that  he 
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was  more  than  ever  Attracted  witbio  their 
focus. 

A  large  group  of  gendemen  were  crowded 
round  the  fire-place  at  Brookea^s  one  afternoon 
when  the  Duke  joined  theuu 

To  his  over  sensitive  mind,  it  appeared  a^s  if 
his  presence  induced  a  sudden  silence,  and 
casting  a  quick,  apprehensive  glance  round, 
and  then  addressing  them  collectivelvy  be  en- 
quired, 

**  Any  news  to-da;  ?** 

Lord  Weston — ever  anxious  to  appear  the 
friend  of  the  Wynstanley  family^  replied  in  a 
soothing  tone, 

**  My  dear  Duke,  we  were  just  talking  over 
this  most  unfortunate  business.*' 

^^  Your  Lorddhip  means  that  scoundrel  Ham- 
ilton's foi^ry  ?" 

*^0f  course;  London  talks— thinks  of  no- 
thing else— and  I  was  saying,  Diike^  just  as 
you  came  it;  it  is  ridicoloas — ^impoflsible  to 
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suspect    Lord    Henry    Massinger    of  such  a 
crime." 

**  I  should  imagine  such  a  suspicion  could 
never  enter  into  the  mind  of  any  reasonable 
man." 

As  he  said  these  few  words,  the  Duke 
looked  deliberately  round  at  each  of  the  group 
whilst  he  opened  his  snuff-box,  and  as  delibe- 
rately took  snuff. 

^^Just  my  words— and  as  I  said  the  other 
day— iwy  testimony  in  favor  of  Lord  Henry, 
ought  to  have  weight." 

**  If  any  were  necessary,'*  interrupted  the 
Duke. 

Whilst  Lord  Weston,  seeing  an  equivocal  ex- 
pression in  the  countenance  of  some  of  his  au- 
ditors, quickly  rejoined, 

**  Because,  I  happen  to  know,  that  at  the 
very  time  the  forged  bill  was  presented  for  pay- 
ment. Lord  Henry  Massinger  had  a  large  sum 
of  money  at  hit  bankers^" 
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The  Dake,  in  his  anxiety  to  gain  every  sof- 
firage  in  favor  of  his  brother,  forgot  that  testi- 
mony is  a  power  which  owes  its  force  only  to 
the  character  of  him  that  uses  it 

^*  Can  yon  prove  this,  Weston  ?**  was  his  eager 
enqoiry. 

**  Unqnestionably,  for  on  that  very  day.  Lord 
Henry  gave  me  a  cheque  on  his  bankers  for  a 
large  sum  of  money — some  tbonaands  if  I  rs« 
member  rightly,  and  it  was  oaahed  di- 
rectly-" 

It  was  a  look  of  triumph  that  the  Duke  now 
cast  on  the  circle. 

But  there  was  something  in  the  ezpresrion 
of  some  of  their  Ooantenances^  that  irritated 
him  almost  beyond  his  own  eontronl ;  and  the 
more  so,  because  no,  word  was  fpdkon  wUoh 
gave  him  an  excuse  for  anger. 

One  or  two  gentlemen  turned  thttr  ejrea  to 
the  windows,  whilst  a  sneering  aniilA  psssed 
over  their  faces. 
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Some  stared  at  his  Lordship  with  looks  of 
surprise;  and  even  doubt-— whilst  one  ship- 
ping him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  ex- 
claimed, 

*'  What  Weston  I  Always  a  lucky  fellow— 
di  ?  Come,  tell  us,  what  did  you  net  on  the 
last  pigeon  match  ?" 

A  dubious  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  word 
*'  pigeon ;"  and  a  momentary  pause  ensued,  when 
Coloael  Esmonde  coming  to  the  relief  of  his 
£riend,  enquired, 

*'Who  is  this  man  —  this  Hamilton? 
Ko  one  seems  to  know  anything  of  him." 

*^  He  is  an  Irishman ;  and  my  brother  had  just 
turned  him  out  of  his  agency." 

£ither  of  these  observations  would  have  been 
deemed  sufficient  for  WcJ^r's  condemnation 
by  the  self-elected  tribunal,  by  whom  he  was 
thus  prejudged— above  all,  the  circumstance  of 
his  being  an  unknown  stranger,  was  taken  as 
presumptive  evidence  against  him. 
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that  the  circumstanoe  bad  excited,  in  his  own 
mind,  the  fact  of  some  individaals  having  dared 
to  assert  that  the  crime  must  lie  between  Lord 
Henry  and  Hamilton,  unless  some  unforeseen 
circumstances  were  to  rise  to  justify  both; 
which  as  yet,  even  conjecture  had  not  ventured 
to  surmise ;  and  the  Duke  concluded  with  sin- 
cerely congratulating  his  brother,  on  the  public 
vindication  of  his  own  character,  which  the 
condemnation  of  Hamilton  would  afford.  At 
the  same  time,  hinting  that  his  Lordship's  pri- 
vate affairs  would  be  infinitely  benefitted  by 
the  removal  of  an  agent  he  had  been  confiden- 
iially  informed,  was,  in  every  re^pect^  but 
little  trustworthy. 

Let  not  the  man,  whose  first  step  falters  on 
the  verge  of  -sin,  vainly  flatter  himself,  that  if 
once  he  treads  within  its  dangerous  pre- 
cincts, he  can,  at  any  time  he  pleases,  arrest  the 
progress  of  his  fearful  and  precipitous  descent 
—rather  let  him   hope  to  guide  the  strife  of 
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the  elemcntB  or  to  stay  the  meteor  that  flashes 
to  destroy. 

Not  surer  destruction  attends  the  whirlpool, 
in  which  the  ^ddy  ship  first  reels,  plunges,  and 
then  is  lost  for  ever^than  waits  on  him/ who  dares 
to  trust  himself  within  that  gulph  from  which 
onmipotence  alone  may  rescue  him. 

Had  a  wizard  foretold  the  future  to  Lord 
Henry,  how  would  the  better  feelings  of  his 
nature  have  struggled  against  the  first  impulses 
which  led  him  to  hate  the  man  whom  he  could 
not  condemn. 

Had  any  person  dared  to  insinuate  that  the 
haughty  aristocrat,  who,  for  years,  bad  loitdi&i 
over  his  fellow  men-'that  he  could  have  become 
at  once,  the  dupe  and  the  slave  of  a  herd  of 
unprincipled  gamblers — how  would  his  pride 
have  scorned  the  imputation  and  ensured  its 
contradiction  ? 

But  now— where — wben--oonld  be  suspend 
his  downward  course  I 
The  various  feelings  which  4fgitated  Lord 
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Heniy's  mind,  on  perusing  the  Doke's  letter 
can  scarcelj  be  defined  But  amongst  them, 
perhaps,  shame  and  fear  were  paramount.  He, 
too,  saw  at  once,  that  either  he  or  Hamilton 
must  fall;  and  for  one  moment,  one  short— one 
transient  moment— he  generously,  or  rather  hon- 
estly, determined  to  save  the  innocent,  and 
acknowledge  himself  to  be  the  offender.  But 
too  soon  the  dreadful  consequence  of  such  a 
confession  rose  to  his  mind— the  ignominy  of 
a  public  trial— far  worse  to  him  than  death — 
the  opprobrium  it  would  cast  upon  his  family, 
even  to  the  babe,  whose  birth  was  so  lately 
hailed  with  joy — then  came  a  thought  of 
Ellen— a  thought  that  brought  new  tortures  in 
its  train — the  die  was  cast— and  Hamilton  was 
sacrificed. 

Lord  Henry's  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Wyn- 
Stanley,  in  the  memorable  letter  already  quoted 
by  Darnley,  in  some  degree  betrayed  the  agi- 
tation of  his  feelings;  he  affected  to  treat  the 

VOL.  m.  L 
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insinuations  against  himself  as  too  oontemptible 
to  require  refutation,  at  the  same  time  express- 
ing the  utmost  anxiety  for  Ebmilton*8  acqmttal ; 
he  mentioned  that  he  was  using  every  endeir 
▼ourto  raise  money  to  redeem  the  tmfortonate 
bill,  which,  he  said,  with  troth,  he  wished  he 
had  never  seen,  and  expresaing,  in  the  eqiu- 
vocal  terms  already  quoted  by  Damley,  **  his 
regret  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  oome 
forward  in  evidence  for  Hamilton.*'     This  the 
Duke  considered  as  a  dbtinct  avowal  of  Lord 
Henry's  conviction  of  Hamilton's  guilt,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  an  indubitable  proof  of  Us 
own  innocence.    As  such,  therefore,  the  Daks 
read  these  paragraphs  in  all  oompaniea;  oofnsi 
of  them  were  surreptitiously  dreolatod:  Lord 
Henry's  conduct,  in  not  appearing  againal  the 
defendant,  was  universally  pronoiinoed  to  be 
generous,  even  to  a  fault ;  Hamilton^  oeae  wss 
already  prejudiced  by  the  vmoe  of  the  pnbBO| 
and  even  his  own  lawyers  were  ataggcted  in 
their  opinion  of  his  in 
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Nothing  tends  bo  much  to  excitation  of 
feeling  as  habituating  the  mind  to  the  repeated 
expression  of  it.  After  the  Duke  had  con- 
sulted with  some  scores  of  advisers,  be  fully 
made  up  his  mind,  that,  as  his  brother  could 
not  appear  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  his 
presence  at  the  trial  would  only  be  painful  to 
the  kind  feelings  his  Lordship  appeared  still 
to  entertain  for  his  ^  ungrateful  agent,"  and 
as  he  was  nervously  anxious  that  Lord  Henry 
should  not,  in  any  way,  be  brought  forward, 
he  not  only  exerted  himself  to  have  the  trial 
come  on  as  soon  as  possible,  but  also  to  keep 
his  brother  in  ignorance  of  the  exact  day  on 
which  it  was  to  take  place.  His  Grace  was 
aware  that  Lord  Henry  was  legally  an- 
swerable for  the  four  thousand  pounds,  for 
which  the  forged  bill  was  drawn ;  and,  in  order 
to  keep  him  still  at  a  distance,  he  suggested 
that,  in  case  other  means  failed  of  his  imme- 
diately procuring  that  sum,  he  should  apply 

personally  to  a  gentleman  in  Herefordshire 
l3 
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who  would  give  it  to  him  on  behalf  of  the 
Duke ;  and  this  suggestioD,  which  was  merely  a 
device  to  prevent  his  Lordship's  return  to  town, 
occasioned  his  leaving  Oxfordshire  so  unpre- 
meditatedly,  whilst  ^'fortunately/'  as  his 
Grace  declared,  'Uhe  Duchess  was  out  of 
town ;  and  as  Lady  Henry's  recovery  was  re- 
tarded by  a  slight  fever,  there  was  little  chance 
of  the  ladies  of  the  faudly  hearing  of  this  dis- 
tressing occurrence  whikt  it  was  proceeding, 
and  thus,  on  their  account  as  well  as  on  Lord 
Henry's,"  he  continually  repeated,  "  that  tbe 
sooner  it  was  all  over  the  better." 

In  obeying  the  Duke's  injunctions,  by  im- 
mediately  leaving  Oxfordshire,  Lord  Henry 
hoped  to  find  some  alleviation  for  the  restless 
and  painful  anxiety  which  tormented  bim 
night  and  day.  Notwithstanding  his  Grraoe*s 
anxiety  to  keep  his  brother,  as  muoh  as  poasible, 
in  the  dark  respecting  the  prosecution  being 
already  commenced  against  Hamilton^  he 
gathered  from  the  Duke's  letter  that  one  was 
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inteuded,  and  he  wrote  immediately  to  his 
bankers  to  entreat  that  it  might  at  least  be 
delayed  till  the  money  was  paid;  and  thus  he 
Btill  flattered  himself  it  might  ultimately  be 
prevented. 

The  answer  to  this  application  was,  that 
any  interference  now  would  be  what  the 
lawyers  termed  a  commutation  of  felony,  from 
which  both  they  and  Lord  Henry  would  be- 
come amenable  to  punishment ;  and  this  but 
confirmed  his  anxiety  to  keep  himself,  if  pos- 
sible, apparently  clear  of  all  participation  id 
the  business. 

Yet  Lord  Henry  by  no  means  anticipated 
all  the  consequences  of  his  unpardonable 
abandonment  of  the  man  whose  life  he  had 
thus  endangered.  It  is  true  he  was  still  igno- 
rant of  the  prosecution  being  carried  on  in  his 
name ;  but  he  wom  aware  that,  by  withholding 
his  testimony  in  Walter's  favour,  he  must  of 
necessity  be  condemned  as  guilty;  sophistry 
howcTer,  was  at  hand  to  gloze  over  even  this. 
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The  comparative  isolation  in  sodetj  of  his 
yictim  was  contrasted  with  bis  own ,  exteosiTe 
oonnections  ;  and  the  ruin  of  Hamilton's  dia- 
racter  and  prospects  in  life,  weighed  as  nothing 
in  the  scale  of  self-love  against  the  far  spread 
ruin  which  be  persuaded  himself  even  an  as- 
persion on  his  own  integrity  would  entaiL 
As  to  a  verdict  of  gnilty,  be  conndered  it  a 
mere  form  ;  bis  own  interest  with  government 
would  be  sufficient  to  avert  the  consequent 
punishment ;  whibt  the  condemnation  of  Wal- 
ler would  in  itself  be  bis  own  acquittal ;  nor 
is  it  improbable  that  Lord  Henry  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  Hamilton's,  volontarily,  or 
otherwise  quitting  England  forever;  and  be  dared 
not  pause  to  reflect  on  all  bis  motives  for 
wishing  sach  a  termination  to  the  painfol 
business ;  for  it  is  but  fair  to  add  the  idea  e£ 
bis  death  did  not  at  that  time  cmoe  ariae  in  hit 
mind. 

But  still  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  the  paj- 
ment  of  the  bill,  and  as  mm  of  lua  tenaata 
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Iq  Ozfordahire  could  advance  the  requisite 
auiDt  he  determined,  as  already  mentioned,  to 
go  into  Herefordflhire  without  delay,  and  thus 
he  was  still  further  removed  from  the  chance 
of  hearing  the  true  circumstances  of  the  case, 
which  was  in  truth  the  sole  object  of  his 
brother's  advice. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


He  dit8~mak€8  no  sign. 


The  day  of  trial  arrived,  and  with  it  tke 
crisis  of  Hamilton's  fate.  The  hall  of  the  Old 
Bailey  was  crowded  as  it  had  nerer  been  be- 
fore ;  for  the  best  and  brightest  talents  that 
then  threw  lustre  on  the  fbrenaic  profeasiott 
were  arrayed  for  or  against  the  prisoner; 
whilst  the  audience  wrapt  in  intense  interest 
listened  to   the    eloquenoe  of  the  alternate 
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pkaders,  or  turned,  with  ill-suppressed  anxiety 
to  gaze  on  the  defendant. 

With  him  no  repulsive  feeling  of  horror  at 
the  crime  itself  interfered  with  the  sentiments 
of  pity  with  which  his  youth  and  manly 
l>eauty  inspired  even  the  most  stoical.  The 
dignity  of  his  deportment,  and  the  general 
elegance  of  his  appearance,  seemed  in  them- 
selves a  refutation  of  the  accusation  that 
would  affix  any  dishonourable  action,  or  even 
sentiment,  to  one  so  evidently  belonging  to  a 
superior  class,  both  in  mind  and  station ;  and 
not  all  the  eloquence  which  endeavoured  to 
identify  the  safety  of  British  commerce  with 
the  condemnation  of  the  solitary  individual  at 
the  bar ;  not  all  the  logical  precision  that  con- 
nected the  different  links  of  circumstantial 
evidence  into  one  long  chain,  which  coiled  in 
fatal  grasp  around  the  prisoner ;  not  the  secould, 
foramoment,winthe  hearts,  though  they  might 
have  wrought  the  conviction,  of  the  auditors, 
amongst  whom,  scarcely  excepting  the  counsel 
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ivjr  the  prosecadon,  there  wis   not  one  that 

did  not  ofcT  op  a  ferrent  wiah  that  CTen  yet 

he  zni^ht  be  Tindicated. 

And  jet  there  was  one  indiTidiial  in  oonit 

whc^  attention  aeemed  engroaaed    by  other 

objects- 
George  Damley  had  at  the  commencement 

of  the  trial  seated  himaelf  near  the  witness 

box ;  but  as  the  case  proceeded,  he  more  than 
once  quitted  it  in  the  Tain  endeayoor  to  force 
a  passage  to  the  door*  There  however  the 
congregated  mass  of  people  that  thronged  every 
avenue,  and  even  cinatered  round  the  walls 
and  pillars,  impeded  all  further  progress,  and 
he,  with  difficulty,  regained  his  former  pbuie. 
Still  it  appeared  impossible  for  him  to  rest 
Clambering  to  the  utmost  height,  which  by 
any  activity  or  possibility  he  could  reach,  he 
stood,  with  his  back  both  to  the  bench  and 
to  the  prisoner,  his  head  turned  towards  the 
door,  and  his  eyes  bent  keenly  on  the  dense 
crowd  beneath  him. 
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Sometimes  an  accidental  movement  in  the 
inaaa  of  people  seemed  to  give  indication  of 
the  approach  or  entrance  of  aome  individual, 
and  then  his  whole  body  bent  forward^  till,  io 
the  eagerness  of  his  gaze,  he  seemed  to  forget 
all  calculation  of  his  own  safety,  or  the  in- 
stant death  that  might  be  the  consequence  if 
he  once  lost  his  doubtful  equilibrium. 

At  length  the  clear,  distinct  voice  of  the 
judge  was  heard  addressing  the  prisoner  in 
an  enquiry,  *^  whether  he  had  anything  further 
to  urge  in  his  own  defence  ?** 

Damley  turned  round,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on 
Hamilton,  whilst  a  deathlike  silence  pervaded 
the  whole  assembly.  , 

"  My  lord,"  replied  Walter,  in  a  voice  as 
distinct,  and  even  less  tremulous  than  that  of 
bis  Judge.  '^  My  lord,  I  can  only  repeat  my 
solemn  asservation  that  I  am  no^  guilty.  I 
received  the  bill  from  Lord  Henry  Massinger, 
and  it  was  only  in  my  possession  during  the 
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few  minutes  thftt  elapsed  from  his  lorcUdp'i 
giving  it  into  my  hands  in  my  apartment 
at  Long*s,  and  my  preaenting  it  at  tlie-bank  at 
his  own  particular  reqaest.  Hie  eridenoe  of 
Xiord  Henry  Massinger  on^t  to  have  been 
my  justification,  and  I  own  I  am  totally  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  his  name  being  luged 
against  me.  He  and  none  but  he  can  explain 
the  whole  transaction.  I— only  can  repeat— 
I  am  notguUbf.^ 

The  earnest  and  yet  coUeoted  manner  in 
which  Hamilton  pronoonced  this  diort  aentenoe^ 
seemed  to  make  some  impreaaion  eren  on  the 
Judge,  and  Damley's  eager  eye  now  rested 
on  him,  as  if  he  woold  have  read  his  very 
souL 

He  saw  him  pause,  and  then  tarn,  aa  if  in 
consultation  with  a  u^tleman  wlio  eat  rather 
behind,  than  beside  hinii  and  whom^  oonae- 
quently,  Darnley  oonld  not  reoogniae. 

The  stranger,  pointiilg  to  aa  open  latter  in 
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his  hand)  merely  shook  his  head,  as  in  token  of 
dissent,  when  the  Judge  rising,  to  give  his 
charge  to  the  Jury,  afforded  Damlej  an  oppor- 
tunity of  beholding,  for  the  first  time,  the 
features  of  the  person  whose  opinion  had  evi- 
dently influenced  him,  and  he  shuddered  with 
a  foreboding  horror,  when  he  recognised  in 
the  stranger  the  Duke  of  Wynstanley.  From 
that  time  till  some  seconds  after  the  Jury 
had  retired,  Damley  scarcely  comprehended 
the  passing  scene,  till  at  last  the  door  opened 
on  their  return  :  starting  up^his  hands 
clasped,  his  mouth  open,  and  his  eyes  glaring 
wildly — he  tried  to  hear  the  foreman's  words. 
They  died  on  his  ear,  uncomprehended.  But 
when  the  Judge,  in  the  awful  discharge  of  his 
duty,  put  on  the  fatal  cap,  and  with  a  voice 
scarcely  audible  from  emotion,  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  death,  Darnley  fell  back  on  his 
seat,  and  for  a  brief  space  said  and  heard  no 
more. 
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And  oov  wi(k  tlial  intiiitiTe  aenae  of  jnstioi 
vhick  90  geaerally  diifeiqgaulies  the  Bxitkh 
f«b&^  the  crowd  prapuod  reepeotfully  to 
mftbe  war  for  tho  pMMge  of  the  priflOMr» 
vho^  though  coodemned  under  the  strioteit 
ud  moet  impertiftl  adouiiiatretion  of  the  lew, 
mill  bore  in  his  ur  and  deportaient  a  heafeo- 
•camped  agnet  of  hmnwiea 

Alane  wee  inwtanteneooJy  and  Yohintarily 
made  by  the  throng,  who  withdrew  on  either 
•hie  to  make  way  fiir  him. 

Aa  he  peeked,  all  reeeived  him  in  onbrokeB 
silence  Some  emn  toadied  th«r  hate  in 
token  of  reqiect,  and  many  a  weathiBr4ieal0n 
ftoe  wae  the  channel  even  of  tenia. 

Yet  eiiUtheprieQnerlBetep  though  elow  wai 
firm^hiearma  were  eromed  on  hia  boeoni,aad 
his  eyee  were  fixed  on  the  ground.  But  no 
change  of  colour  paaeed  aoroeo  Ua  ftded  oheekt 
though  every  now  and  Aen  he  okiaely  eom- 
prea^ed  his  lips  as  if  atrugi^Ung  with  BOaaa  tmk 
ing,  evidently  not  that  of  fear. 
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He  had  reached  the  street,  and  the  crowd, 
no  longer  awed  by  the  tribunal  before  which 
they  had  so  lately  stood,  ventured  to  give  a 
faint  indication  of  tlieir  sentiments  in  fiftvour 
of  the  condemned. 

The  tops  of  the  houses— the  balconies  of 
the  windows — even  the  lamp-posts  were 
coyered  with  mournful  spectators,  and  a  faint 
murmur,  like  the  first  moans  of  a  distant 
tempest,  rose  on  on  every  side  as  he  ad- 
vanced 

At  that  moment  footsteps  were  heard 
rapidly  following  him,  and  George  Darnley, 
his  face  pale,  and  lus  eyes  starting  from  their 
sockets,  without  a  hat,  and  evidently  in  a  be- 
wildered state  of  excitement,  rushed  up  to 
Hamilton,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
be  whispered  in  the  deep  concentrated  tone  of 
frenzied  determination. 

**  Walter,  you  sJiall  not  die— they  shall  not 
murder  you." 
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Then  darting  onwards,  the  next  instant  be 
was  out  of  sight. 

Hamilton  involuntarily  stopped. 

A  bright  hectic  flush  for  a  moment  suffused 
his  pallid  cheek,  and  the  lips^  so  lately  com- 
pressed, half  openedi  as  if  to  lecal  the  fuj^- 
tive— then  faintly  quivered  as  the  reoollaotion 
of  his  fond  but  fruitless  friendship  crossed  his 
mind  His  dark  eyes,  no  longer  rivetted  to  the 
ground,  once  more  flashed  with  their  wonted 
fire,  and  seemed  to  look  onwards — even  into 
eternity. 

But  the  crowd  dosed  in  the  traok  of  Dam- 
ley's  footsteps,  and  then,  solitary  and  nlent| 
though  amidst  oongregpUed  hundreds^  the  pri- 
soner resumed  bis  wayyand  turned  not-r-paosed 
not— till  the  heavy  gates  of.  Newgate  ones 
more  closed  upoD  him.  .     . 

Meantime,  scarcely  .stoi^nng  to  oonsider 
whither  he  was  hunyin^  Damley  flew,  latfaer 
than  ran,  towards  Downing-stiMt;  hot  tkoili^ 
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bis  speed  seemed  to  outstrip  the  view  of  man, 
it  scarcely  equalled  his  wishes. 

At  length  completely  exhausted,  he  would 
have  fallen  in  the  street*  had  he  not  been  met 
and  recognised  by  a  gentleman,  who,  taking 
him  into  a  shop,  gave  him  time  to  recover 
both  breath  and  recollection. 

This  friend  proved  to  be  Dean  Sydney,  and 
the  deep  interest,  combined  with  astonishment 
and  regret  he  exprebsed,  on  hearing  the  detail 
of  Hamilton's  story,  almost  equalled  the  in* 
dignation  with  which  Damley  related  it. 

It  was  fortunate  that  a  man  of  such  cool 
judgment  as  the  venerable  Dean  should  thus 
have  crossed  Darnley's  steps,  as  it  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  collecting  his  wandering 
thoughts,  and  arranging  something  like  a  rea- 
sonable plan  for  Hamilton's  delivery,  and  in 
a  short  time  Damley  was  again  on  his  way 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  whilst  Dean  Sydney 
hastened  to  Newgate,  to  visit  his  unfortunate, 
but  still  respected  friend. 
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Bitter  was  the  disappomtmeot,  and  niunet- 
sured  the  surprise  that  awaited  Damley.  He 
was  instantly  admitted  to  the  Minister^  with 
whom  he  was  personally  acquainted,  and  bj 
whom  the  support  of  his  fiuuily  connections 
was  particularly  desired ;  bnt  the  news  of 
Haoiilton's  conviotioa  had  preceded  him,  and 
it  e?en  appeared  that  hia  Tiait  had  been 
expected. 

So  gracious  were  the  tenna  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  refused  hiS|  even  algecti 
entreaty  for  the  pardon  of  Us  friend,  and  so 
preoiBe  were  the  well  arranged  leaaona  ha 
asngued  for  that  reftisal,  at  the  aasae  tane 
giTing  him  to  understand  that  there  was  no 
hope  even  for  a  respite^  as  hia  egeentioa  was 
irrevocably  fixed  for  the  ibUowing  Mondaj. 

To  say  that  Damley  was  infinilalj 
nuserable  than  Hamiltmib  wodd  hot 
describe  the  feelinga  of  tiieftnMrt  hnft  the 
guilty  cause  of  all  this  wieDebediwM  at  thrt 
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moment^  perhaps,  suffered  a  degree  of  mental 
agony  greater  than  either. 

Not  all  the  sophistry  of  self-love  can  dlence 
the  still  small  voice  of  conscience. 

The  excitement  consequent  on  the  receipt 
of  the  Duke  of  Wynstanley's  letter  soon  sub- 
sided, and  then  Lord  Henry's  daily  renewed 
hopes  and  disappointments  respecting  the 
money  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  raise  from  his 
own  tenants,  and  the  evasive  answers  he  re- 
ceived to  his  renewed  applications  to  Moyer, 
appeared  at  times  to  be  a  welcome  distraction 
to  his  remorseful  thoughts. 

But  still  the  image  of  Walter  Hamilton 
seemed  to  pursue  him  night  and  day,  and  the 
possibility  of  his  being  consigned  to  capital 
punishment^  then,  for  the  first  time,  presented 
itself  to  his  mind.  In  his  dreams  he  fancied 
him  with  threatening  gestures  hovering  over 
his  bed,  or  lying  beside  him  in  the  agonies 
of  death. 

In  the  twilight  he  pictured,  in  every  shadow^ 
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the  passing  ghost  of  his  murdered  yictim,  and 
in  the  broad  glare  of  day  he  oonstmed  the 
gaze  of  every  stranger  into  the  scowl  of  sus- 
picion, or  the  smile  of  every  companion  bto 
a  sneer.  Even  the  accidental  sounds  that 
break  the  silence  of  a  country  scene  made  him 
start  in  sudden  trepidation,  and  he  shuddered 
when  to  his  distempered  imagination  the  name 
of  '^  Walter*'  sounded  in  the  innocent  chirp 
of  the  birds,  that  found  its  echo  in  the  mur- 
murings  of  his  own  bosom. 

The  solitude  of  the  house,  where  he  once 
had  been  so  happy  with  his  then  beloved  EiUeUi 
now  became  intolerable ;  even  his  thoughts 
of  her  and  of  his  boy  were  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  remembrance  of  Hanultoo, 
and  he  turned  shrinkingly  from  them. 

Nor  did  the  change  of  scenes  made  at  the 
Duke*s  suggestion,  alleviate  his  distreaa.  From 
himself  he  could  not  fly,  and  though  he  ar* 
rived  within  a  few  miles  of  his  idtimato  desti- 
nation in  Herefordshire^  he  had  not  oomage  to 
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face  the  getleman  to  whom  his  brother  had  re- 
ferred him. 

But  disease  contributed  to  encrease  the 
mental  depression  which  originally  produced 
it.  He  felt  intuitively^  as  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, that   in    personal    communication   with 

Mr.  ,  he  should   betray  his  own  guilty 

secret,  and  he  determined  to  wait,  at  least  that 
night,  in  a  small  village  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  his  residence,  and  the  next  day 
to  make  illness  an  excuse  for  communicating 
with  him  by  writing. 

But  on  the  table  of  that  village  inn.  lay 
a  London  newspaper,  containing  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  trial,  ''  held  at  the  prosecution 
of  Lord  Henry  Massinger,"  of  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  Walter  Hamilton,  and  of 
the  few  strong,  but  temperate,  words  in  which 
the  defendant  seemed  to  call,  even  from  a  dis- 
tance, on  Lord  Henry  for  justice;  he  felt  that 
in  them  he  read  his  own  condemnation  in  this 
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world  and  in  the  next,  and  when  in  the  oon- 
duding  paragraph  he  leamt  that  various  ip- 
plicationB  for  pardon,  made  by  the  prisoner's 
friends,  had  been  peremptorily  refosedy  and 
that  the  execution  was  fixed  for  the  foUowing 
Monday,  a  violent  delirium  eased  him,  and  in 
his  frenzied  ravings  he  uttered  those  truths 
which  elsewhere  would  have  saved  Ids  vietim's 
life ;  but  these  were  solely  attributed  to  the 
incoherence  of  a  brain  fever. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  happy  for 
Lord  Henry  if  he  had  died.  But  the  me- 
dical aid  which  was  immediately  procured, 
so  far  subdued  his  malady,  that  when  he  in- 
sisted on  immediately  returning  to  London, 
no  plausible  excuse  remained  for  detuning 
him  against  his  will,  and  he  set  off  with  the 
determination  of  travelling  night  and  day,  in 
hopes  of  saving  Hamiltcm  at  any  risk,  al- 
most even  by  that  of  the  oonfosrion  of  his 
own  crime. 
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It  belongs  not,  however,  to  man  to  calculate 
on  futurity,  even  in  the  smallest  subdivisions 
of  time. 

Travelling  was  then  infinitely  more  tedious 
and  uncertain  than  it  is  at  the  present  time, 
and  one  accident  after  another  so  delayed  his 
progress,  that  Friday  night  closed  in  long 
before  he  reached  the  lights  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

Meantime  his  own  bitter  reflections  gave 
additional  gloom  to  his  journey  ;  every  mile 
that  decreased  the  distance  from  his  wife  and 
child,  brought  closer  to  his  mind  the  awful 
consequences  that  would  inevitably  ensue  to 
them  in  case  his  own  guilt  should  be  made 
manifest. 

With  these  reflections  he  shunned  returning 
to  his  home,  whilst  at  one  moment  he  thought 
with  aggravated  bitterness  that  the  fatal  bill 
was  still  unprovided  for,  and  in  the  next  he 
wished,  in  all  the  writhings  of  despair,  that  his 
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late  frenzy  had  been  incurable^  and  that  the 
bitterness  of  death  were  passed. 

The  Duke  of  Wynstanley  was  his  only  hope, 
either  for  council  or  advice,  and  every  delay 
but  encreascd  his  impatience ;  he  called  to  the 
postillions  for  the  twentieth  time  to  accelerate 
their  speed. 

They  endeavoured  to  urge  on  their  ex- 
hausted horses,  and  turning  the  comer  of  a 
street  in  full  gallop,  they  came  in  contact  with 
another  carriage,  and  in  one  tremendous  crashi 
overturned  that  of  Lord  Henry,  wUch  was 
broken  to  pieces ;  fortunately  he  escaped  un- 
hurt, but  it  was  some  minutes  ere  he  could 
be  extricated  from  a  situation  of  considerable 
peril. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  he  emancipated 
from  the  shattered  remuns  of  the  vehicle,  than 
he  heard  himself  loudly  accosted  by  name,  and 
he  perceived  that  the  gentleman,  whose  equi- 
page had  destroyed  his  own,  was  no  other 
than  Lord  Weston.     Perhaps  of  all  men  in 
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London,  be  was  the  one  he  least  wished  to 
meet;  but  the  recognition  was  not  to  be 
avoided ;  and  Lord  Henry,  with  the  best  grace 
he  could  assume,  accepted  Lord  Weston's 
offer  of  conveying  him  wherever  he  pleased, 
and  once  more  he  pursued  his  v/ay  to  the 
Duke's.  On  their  road  thither,  the  few  re- 
marks made  by  Lord  Weston,  on  the  subject 
which  seemed  to  engross  the  attention  of  the 
most  indifferent,  were  as  daggers  to  Lord 
Henry's  soul,  and  his  determination  to  raise 
the  money  and  rescue  Walter,  was  more  and 
more  confirmed.  But  when  they  arrived  at 
the  Duke's  house,  he  received  the  appalling 
intelligence  that  his  Grace  had  left  town  im- 
mediately after  the  trial,  and  had  gone  to  join 
the  Duchess  at  Wynstanley. 

*'  Good  God  I  poor  Hamilton ;"  involuntarily 
exclaimed  Lord  Henry,  throwing  himself  back 
in  the  carriage  totally  unmindful  of  the  pre- 
sence of  his  companion. 

VOL.    UI.  M 
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Lord  Weston  gazed  earnestly  at  lum  as  the 
lamps  of  the  carriage  ehone  on  hia  hi^gaid 
countenance. 

**  Mj  dear  Lord,  can  I  be  of  any  nsa  to  yoaf 

Where  shall  I  take  yon?" 

^'  Any  where,  Weston — home,  if  yon  please." 

**  Excuse  me,  my  good  friend;  but  doyoa 

think  it   would  be  prudent  to  diatnrb  Lidj 

Henry  at  this  hour  ?  it  ia  past  tweWe— doss 
she  expect  you." 

'^No— I  don't  know — I  beliave  yon  are 
right,  Weston.  Come,  we'll  go  to  —  Street" 
continued  Lord  Henry,  aa  he  polled  np  the 
glass,  and  the  ooiichman  dnnra  on. '  *^  Yon  see 
I  am  not  afraid  d  my  wifei  aa;yon  onoe  uid  I 
was.  I  have  profitted  bravdy  by  yonr  leasoa% 
my  good  friend,"  and  ha  laughed  a  faifttv 
laugh ;  but  he  shnddi^iied  at  the  aovmd  of  bis 
own  voice :  it  grated  on  hia  ear  aa  t)be  lam^ 
of  the  treacherooa  Hyeni^  eamltiag  in  tks 
work  of  death. 
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Lord  Henry  entered  the  gamester^s  hell  not 
as  he  had  done  the  last  night  he  had  passed 
within  its  walls.  He  was  not,  as  then,  inebri- 
ated with  wine,  or  even  intoxicated  with  hope ; 
he  went  with  the  calm  deliberation  of  despair : 
his  peace,  present  and  to  come,  was  thrown 
(as  he  conceived)  on  the  cast  of  a  die ;  and,  in 
coolly  calculating  on  the  chances  of  gain,  he 
staked,  at  one  throw,  life  and  eternity. 

To  do  Lord  Weston  justice,  he  did  not  stay 
to  witness  the  result  There  is  something 
awful  in  the  deep  concentration  of  a  master- 
feeling  on  any  one  single  point  And  though 
he  had  sufficient  penetration  to  perceive  that 
Lord  Henry's  present  conduct  was  influenced 
by  some  omnipotent  motive  which  he  dared 
not  investigate,  yet  he  had  not  nerve  enough  to 
watch  itd  workings.  On  entering  the  saloons, 
they  parted;  Lord  Weston  returned  to  his 
usual  station  to  observe  and  calculate  upon 
the  effects  of  that  poison  which,  sooner  or 
later,  finds  no  antidote ;  and  Lord  Henry  boldly 
M  3 
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etrided  onward^  reeoWed  at  oooe  to  decide 
his  fate. 

At  first,  be  eDOOontered  ooly  tboee  who^ 
like  himselfy  were  mere  easoal  freqaenten  of 
tlie  haiard  table.  Calm,  ooUeeted,  and  adf- 
poBsessed,  be  was  enabled  to  arail  bimself  of 
eTery  fiur  adTantage  tbe  game  presented  to 
bim ;  and,  at  one  time,  be  bad  nearly  won  the 
fall  annmnt  of  tbe  dreadf al  stake  for  which 
be  plajed ;  but  tbe  laigeness  of  the  anm,  whidi 
was  so  rapidly  transferred  to  hia  baods^  eicitti 
the  cupidity  of  other  playen;  and  ColoBel 
Eamonde,  approaching  the  table,  pitted  himself 
at  once  against  his  Lordship.  In  m  short 
time  fortone  changed  ndes,  and  Laid  Hemy 
lost,  in  a  few  throws,  all  his  pserioos  gains; 
bat  as  his  lock  became  despente,  his  cireum^ 
spection  incressed ;  and,  before  half  an  hoar 
bad  dapsed,  he  cleaily  detected  his  opponent 
in  an  act  of  onfeir  pisj,  whieb  he  as  inatanta- 
neoosly  chaiged  him  with.  The  lesnlt  faamj 
be  anticipated.  The  Coknely  in  hia  intempe- 
rate endeaTOuis  to  Tinficate  himaelfi 
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use  of  laDguage  which  Lord  Henry  was  in 
/lonour  called  upon  to  resent^  and  a  challenge 
was,  in  due  form,  given  and  received,  ere  even 
an  effort  was  made  by  tlie  rest  of  the  company 
to  terminate  the  quarrel  in  any  other  man- 
ner. 

The  whole  affair  had  not  occupied  ten  mi- 
nutes. Of  the  bystanders  there  were  but  few 
yiho  were  entitled  to  call  themselves  gentle- 
men,  and  of  these  the  majority  immediately  left 
the  room  in  company  with  Lord  Henry.  He 
bad  neither  equipage  nor  servants  in  waiting, 
and  one  of  those  new  firiends  offered  to  ^*  take 
him  home.^ 

**  Home  I"  mechanically  repeated  Lord  Henry, 
**  No,  any  where  but  there.  I'll  go  to  George 
Damley's,"  and  thither  he  was  accordingly 
conveyed. 

On  arriving  there,  the  servants,  who  had 
not  yet  risen  ff  om  their  beds  (for  it  was  scarcely 
five  o'clock)  stood  shivering  and  wondering. 
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and  incapable  of  directly  compiehending  Lord 
Henry's  wordt,  who»  parting  from  the  gentle* 
man  who  had  Bet  him  down,  had  made  almost 
a  forcible  entranoe  into  the  honse. 

**Wbat  do  yon  pleaae  to  want»  air — my 
Lord?"  enqaired  the  yet  scarcely  awakened 
valet,  holding  hia  candle  ao  much  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  as  to  let  it  drop  unheeded  on 
the  floor  of  the  halL 

**  Want ! — I  want  your  master,  sir, — I  must 
see  him  this  moment." 

^  See  him,  my  Lord?— *the»  yoa  must  go 
to  Newgate;  he  is  there  with  poor  Mr. 
Hamilton,  who,  they  say,  is  to  be  executed  on 
Monday." 

Lord  Henry  knocked  his  oknohed  bmcUes 
against  his  forehead,  aa  he  strided  up  and  down 
the  hall;  whilst  the  servant,  mistaking  the 
cause  of  hia  distress,  oontiaiiedi  aa  h»  followed 
his  steps,  ^'  Pm  sony  yon  aie  difa^^omtadt  my 
Lord ;  but  I  am  sure  you  wooM  9ot  kave  my 
master  desert  his  friend,  and  audi  a  gentlemaa 
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as  Mr.  Hamiltoa  ie  —or  was,  I  may  say,  for 
he's  gone  nov? — eo  kind,  so  honourable — sir, 
fae^s  a  murdered  man — ** 

^'  Pen  and  ink  instantly/'  exclaimed  Lord 
Henry,  as,  in  incontroulable  emotion,  he  rushed 
up  stairs. 

Three  lines  to  Darnley,  requesting  him  to 
be  his  second,  and  stating  the  place  of  meetings 
was  all  Lord  Henry  could,  at  that  moment, 
write,  and  be  impatiently  desired  the  valet 
instantly  to  take  them  to  his  master  at  Nevi- 
gate. 

^'  I  doubt  the  prison  gates  will  not  be  open 
yet,  muttered  the  man,  as  he  closed  the  door 
and  left  Lord  Henry  to  his  solitary  reflec« 
tions. 

The  one,  half  wasted  candle,  which  the  ser- 
vant, in  bis  distraction,  had  placed  on  the  table, 
,  scarcely  dispelled  the  desolate  darkness  of  the 
apartment ;  and  as  the  upper  part  of  the  win- 
dow shnttera  were  nnclosed,  tbe  dim,  grey, 
twilight  of  approaching  dawn,  threw  a  still 
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more  Bad  and  doubtful  light,  in  partial  raySf 
across  the  room.  Yet,  amidst  this  obscurity, 
some  few  memorials  of  former  times,  struck 
with  painful  prominence  on  L#ord  Henry's 
▼iaioD. 

A  lady's  work-box  fresh  from  the  jeweller's 
band,  stood  upon  the  table — it  was  intended 
by  Damley  as  a  present  to  his  bride,  and  the 
letters  on  the  lid  attested  its  future  destination 
— beside  it,  lay  a  chain  and  bunch  of  seals^ 
which  Lord  Henry  recognised  as  belonging  to 
Jane,  and  which  he  remembered  her  having 
given  to  Darnley  to  get  repaired*  Trifling  as 
it  was,  the  memorial  brought  with  it  a  long 
train  of  agonizing  thoughts ;  for  <ni  it  hung  a 
trinket,  that,  on  his  own  marriage,  he  had  sent 
to  his  then  unknown  sister-in-law ;  be  thought 
of  Ellen  ^of  his  child  I  of  the  hagpy  bome^ 
that  perhaps,  he  never  might  eqjoy  again ;  and  . 
mechanically,  he  took  up  the  bijou  to  examine 
it  more  closely,  but  in  doing  so^  ha  diqplaoed  a 
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paper  that  fell  at  his  feet — It  was  a  sketch  of 
a  grotto  at  Darnley  Court,  with  the  figures  of 
Ellen  and  Jane  standing  in  the  foreground — 
the  likeness— their  attitudes  and  countenances 
were  too  strong  to  be  mistaken  —  but  Lord 
Henry  scarcely  recognised  them.  He  read  the 
words  Walter  Hamilton,  del,  and  still  holding 
the  drawing  in  his  hand,  sunk  overpowered  on 
his  chair. 

More  than  an  hour  elapsed,  and  Lord  Henry 
was  still  alone. 

May  the  reflections  that  hour  gave  birth  to, 
not  be  omitted  in  the  record  of  his  life  I 

At  last  the  door  opened,  and  George  Darn- 
ley  appeared ;  not  even  in  his  looks,  the  frank, 
joyous  D  «rDley,  from  whom  Lord  Henry  had  so 
lately  parted — for  the  blast  of  the  gamester's 
sin  had  blighted  all  within  its  withering  influ- 
ence. His  manner  was,  at  least,  as  much  changed 
as  his  appearance  ;  and  the  cold  haughtiness 
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of  his  salutation  to  Lord  Henry,  waa  perbapi, 
not  the  least,  though  it  might  have  been 
the  most  unexpected  punishment  of  his 
criine.| 

At  first,  neither  spoke. 

But  the  subdued,  dejected,  heart-broken 
countenance  of  Lord  Henry,  was  not  unnoticed 
by  his  companion  ;  for  he,  too,  was  not  leas 
altered  since  they  had  met. 

His  proud  bearing,  his  haughty  condescen- 
t>ion— even  to  the  urbanity  of  his  manner  was 
gone—eelf-condemned,  yet  unintimidated,  he 
stood  before  Damley  a  wretched  and  re- 
pentant sinner  who  had  lost  all  save  that 
courage,  which  in  danger,  never  yet  had 
quailed. 

'*  I  am  coine,  my  Lord,  to  express  my  regret 
that  I  cannot  undertake — " 

And  Damley  looked  away  in  pore  oompaanon 
to  the  fallen  man. 

''  Damley,   I  will  not — cannot,  take  yoor 
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refusal — we  are  to  meet  at  eight — the  carriage 
18  coming  round ,  and  I  have  not  time  to  seek 
another  friend." 

^^ Friend P^  retorted  Damley,  in  momentary 
irritation.  **  I  was  your  Lordship's  friend— 
you  forget  I  am  the  friend  of  Walter  Hamil* 
ton." 

Again  Lord  Darnley  looked  sternly  on  Lord 
Henry — but  bis  cheek  blanched  not— the  con- 
flict was  past— and  that  resolution  was  again 
immoveablei  which  but  once  so  fatally  forsook 
him. 

He  quietly  took  out  his  watch  from  bis 
pocket ;  and  haying  deliberately  looked  at  the 
hour^  he  held  it  in  his  hand  as  he  spoke  as  if  to 
count  the  minutes  on  which  so  much  de- 
pended. 

'*  I  cannot  blame  you  for  the  sentiments  you 
have  uttered;  they  do  you  credit,  though  whe- 
ther I  have  or  have  not  deserved  your  re- 
proaches^ perhaps  at  such  a  time  as  this^  they 
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might  have  been  spared  to  me.  Of  tlus,  hoW" 
ever,  be  satisBed,  if  I  Borvive  this  duel,  Ham- 
ilton shall  be  vindicated.  The  chaise  is  at  the 
door — farewell— as  I  must  now  go  alone — ^if  I 
fall^  I  must  trust  to  you  to  break  the  in- 
telligence of  my  fate  to  —  to  my  poor 
Ellen." 

For  the  first  time,  Lord  Henry's  voice  fal- 
tered, hurrying  on  his  hat  he  abruptly  left  the 
room,  and  the  next  instant  he  was  seated  in  the 
carriage,  which  drove  from  the  door  at  a  rapid 
pace. 

The  spot  selected  for  the  meeting  was  a  re- 
tired part  of  Wimbledon  Conmnon,  where 
Lord  Henry  arrived  some  minutes  before  hu 
antagonist. 

He  had  not  waited  long,  however,  when 
Colonel  Esmonde  appeared,  attended  by  his 
second. 

Seeing  Lord  Henry  alone,  the  Colonel  de- 
sired bis  friend  to  enquire  the  reason  of  his  be- 
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ing  80?  To  which  Lord  Henry  replied,  that, 
if  he  were  content  to  trust  his  safety  to  the 
honour  of  his  adversary,  no  objection  could  b^ 
made  to  his  doing  so. 

**  Very  odd  —  very  unpleasant,  'pon  my 
honor!"  replied  the  second,  at  the  same  time 
arranging  his  military  stock. 

^'  Perhaps  his  Lordship  could  not  so  readily 
find  a  friend,"  retorted  the  Colonel ;  and  then 
added  in  whisper,  *^You  know  poor  Hamilton's 
business— condemned  for..." 

And  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  a  com- 
mentary  on  his  unfinished  tale  ;  but  Lord 
Henry  had  heard  the  biting  words,  and  they 
had  entered  into  his  very  souL" 

^^  Is  there  no  way,  gentlemen,  of  reconciling 
this  unfortunate  difference?"  again  enquired 
the  stranger,  at  the  same  time  appealing  by 
looks  to  Lord  Henry. 

"None,  sir,"  sternly  replied  his  Lordship, 
'^  May  I  request  of  you  to  mark  out  the  ground 
— time  presses."    . 
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And  he  walked  away  as  if  to  avoid  fdither 
explaDation. 

At  that  moment,  a  ohaiee  and  four  waa  seen 
driving  furiously  towards  them.  OrerhMe 
bush  and  hollow  it  seemed  to  fly ;  the  horses 
were  covered  with  fioam,  and  the  postallioDS 
were  breathless.  But  even  before  the  vehicle 
stopped,  both  its  doors  flew  opoa  at  onoei  and 
Damley,  ocoompanied  by  a  anrgeen,  stood  be- 
side Lord  Henry. 

One  silent  but  protraeted  shake  by^  the  hand 
was  all  that  passed  between  these  two  fiiedds. 
A  slight  conversacion*  then  eaaued  between' 
Darnley  and  Colonel  Esmunde^s  aeoond— the 
postillions  were  ordered  to  vetire— the  ground 
was  markod~the  pistols  loaded*— the  ai^nal 
given— and  Lord  Henry  iell  never  to  liss 
again* 

One  groan  betrayed  hia  snflbrii^ga. 

''EUeot  we  meet  no  mover*  ftintly  mor- 
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mured  the  djing  man:  ^'and^  Darnley*  tell 
Hamilton  that  he  will  find  in  my — '' 

But  though  Darnley  knelt  on  the  turf  that 
was  wet  with  his  blood — and  though  he  stooped 
down  his  ear,  till  it  almost  touched  the  pale 
and  quivering  lips,  no  other  sound  escmped 
them. 

The  surgeon  in  vain  signed  to  Damley  that 
all  was  over.  He  still  felt  the  cold  damp  fore* 
head  ;  he  still  wiped  the  dews  of  death  from  the 
stiffening  cheeks;  and  it  was  not  till  the  body 
was  actually  placed  in  the  carriage  that  he 
came  in,  that  he  could  bring  himself  to 
believe,  the  spirit  had  abandoned  it  for 
ever. 

And  slowly,  mournfully,  did  that  carriage 
return  to  the  house  that  had  so  lately  owned 
the  now  useless  clay  its  master.  But  then, 
what  dreadM  augury  met  the  eyes  of  Darn- 
ley,  as  springing  from  the  vehicle  in  which  he 
bad  preceded  the  mournful  procession,  he  be- 
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bdd  the  blinds  of  eyery  window  drawn  down, 
CTen  to  the  kwert  story. 

Abu !  death  was  already  there.  Poor  EUen's 
fever,  trifling  at  first,  had  rapidly  increased,  tbe 
ktters  and  messages  that  Jane^  in  her  agony, 
had  sent  after  Liord  Henry,  had,  of  coarse, 
missed  him  in  his  wanderings,  whilst  each 
recorring  disappointment,  and  his  still  protracted 
tetom,  had  added  fiiel  to  the  devouring  flame, 
that  was  rapidly  destroying  her;  so  long  as 
consdoosneBS  remained,  so  long  the  sound  of 
every  pasnng  footstep  vibrated  on  her  ear  as 
his;  so  long  his  name  was  on  her  lips,  as  she 
called  on  him  sometimes  in  the  language  of  love, 
sometimes  in  de^Mur.  But  when  his  broken 
carriage  stopped  at  the  door  on  the  preceding 
night  and,  when  starting  np^  she  would  have 
flown  to  meet  him  whom  she'so  deepLj  loved  and 
honored,  one  fiunt  scream  betrayed  that  the 
eflbrt  was  beycmd  herstrength.  The  fragile  bonds 
of  mortality  were  bndcoi  inataDtaneoiialy ;  and  * 
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almoet  before  Jane  or  the  physician  could 
catch  her  as  she  fell,  Ellen — the  young — the 
beautiful --the  good—lay  a  corpse  beside  her 
orphan  boy ! 


CHAPTER    X. 


"  Why  he  that  cuts  off  twenty  ye 
Cuts  off  so  many  yean  of  fi^Ung 

Jx 


From  the  moment  that  Hamilt 
sentence  pronounced  which  condf 
immediate  execution,  he    had  c 
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peated  refusals  of  those  soliciUtionB  for  pardon 
which  had  been  made  without  his  knowledge 
or  ooncurrence,  he  was  not  either  much  sui^ 
prised  nor  much  mistaken  in  his  conjectoret 
of  their  cause. 

From  that  moment  his  only  thought  was 
how  to  die.  As  a  man^  his  personal  bravery 
had  always  gone  to  the  verge  of  rashness,  and 
aa  a  member  of  society,  it  so  happened  he  had 
few  relatives  to  mourn  his  loss ;  but  innocently 
to  suffer  the  obloquy  of  such  a  death  as  that 
to  which  he  had  been  doomed — tn  suffer  tha 
utmost  rigour  of  a  law,  which  he>  in  tmtl^ 
had  never  violated — to  leave  behind  him,  not 
<mly  this  fair  worid,  which  spite  of  many  a 
sorrow  still  offered  promisea  and  hopes  to 
youth  and  talents,  such  as  his— ^to  leave  his 
fame  unvindicated  and  his  character  traduced, 
and  harder  yet,  to  feel  that  the  bk>w  which 
crouched  him  to  the  earth  was  dealt  by  the 
hand   of  Ellen's  husband-**-this   it  was  that 
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made  him  loth  to  die — this  it  was,  that  gave 
a  pang  greater  than  the  death  struggle  which 
at  the  last,  but  terminates  the  wretch's 
agony. 

^*  Yet  even  to  these  feelings  Hamilton  had 
found  a  balm. 

The  Venerable  Dean  Sydney  had  been  hu 
constant  visiter,  since  the  day  when  he  first 
heard  of  Walter's  condemnation*  and  while 
Hamilton  received  comfort  from  the  promises 
of  that  religion  which  the  divine  so  eloquently 
explained,  his  irritated  feelings  and  pardonable 
pride,  were  equally  soothed  by  the  unquali- 
fied testimony  not  only  of  ezoolpation,  but  of 
praise,  which  the  sealous  fiiend  on  all  oocik 
sions  bestowed  upon  Us  condnet. 

The  Dean  had  renudned  with  him  and  Dam- 
ley  till  a  late  hour  on  the  Friday  m^t,  and 
when  Lord  Henry^s  note  to  tha  latter 
brought  in   on  Saturday  morning  tha  i 
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8eoger  found  Hamilton  as  composed*  and  even 
resigned,  as  if  his  sufferings  were  already 
past. 

'^  We  must  all  die  once,  George ;  and  if  you 
fulfil  your  pledge  to  me  of  hereafter  vindi- 
cating my  character*  I  shall  die  content*  even 
though  it  be  next  Monday." 

These  were  the  last  words  spoken  by  Ha- 
milton to  his  friend*  as  the  note  was  delivered 
to  Damley*  who,  returning  it  to  Walter*  ab^ 
ruptly  quitted  the  prison*  to  attend  the  unfor- 
tunate Lord  Henry  Massinger. 

During  the  whole  progress  of  Waller's  im- 
prisonment and  trial*  perhaps  he  had  scarcely 
ever  experienced  greater  agitation  than  he 
suffered  for  the  few  hours  that  elapsed  subse- 
quent to  Darnley's  departure.  Then*  indeed, 
he  felt  the  isolation— the  solitude  of  his  im- 
prisonment—^then*  indeed*  he  measured  with 
his  eyes— his  steps,  the  narrow  cell  in  which 
his  body  was  pent^  whilst  his  thoughts  were 
wandering— now*  to  the  scene  of  Lord  Henry *8 
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danfrer— now,  to  her,  who,  perhapfl^  nught  need 
his  Msistance  ;  but  alas  I  whom  now  eooM  he 
assist  ?  He  was  abready  torn  from  the  world; 
eyen  Ellen  herself  had  fp^rm  him  no  token  of 
oommiseration — ^no  proof  that  she  remem- 
bered he  was  yet  aliYe ;  the  very  mlenoe  of 
his  prison  encreased  his  misery-^the  eoand  of 
a  human  voice — the  distant  noisea  of  the  street 
would  haye  afibrded  him  relief. 

But  hour  after  hour  passed  on,  and  the 
agony  of  suspense  was  unbroken. 

At  last,  towards  erening  the  tomkey  en- 
tered, and  Hamilton  learnt,  by  a  few  words 
from  Damley,  that  Lord  Henry  Maasinger 
was  no  more. 

For  some  time  Walter^s  mind  was  a  chaoa— 
he  comprehended  not  how  he  had  anrviTed 
Lord  Henry.  And  then  in  hia  wanderii^  ha 
forgot  his  own  impri8onment...he  ibigot  that 
his  hours  alrertdy,  numbered,  were  now  draw- 
ing speedily  to  their  oloae. 
He  only  thought— he  only  Mi  that 
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as  he  belieTedi  again  was  free*  and  in  the  ray- 
ings  of  bis  imagination,  he  fancied  her  again 
leaning  on  his  arm,  and  rambling  with  him 
through  their  native  hills,  as  in  those  happy 
days  which  had  gilded  their  dream  of  youth. 
And  then  he  8larted...and  woke...bat  it  was 
to  the  frenzy  of  despair. 

Almost  unconsciously  to  himself,  be  had  still 
encouraged  a  latent  hope  that,  even  at  the  last, 
Lord  Henry  would  come  forward,  and  at  least 
vindicate  his  general  character  even  if  he  were 
too  late  to  redeem  bis  life.. .but  this  hope  was 
now  extinct,  for  in  the  few  lines  written  by 
Darnley,  he  said  nothing  that  might  support 
it,  and  even  Doctor  Sydney,  who  had  returned 
to  him  with  the  firmness  of  real  friendship  for- 
bade him  to  encourage  it. 

^^  My  dear  young  friend,*'  said  he,  whilst  his 
trembling  lips  betrayed  the  emotion  which  the 
calmness  of  his  woitls  belied.  ^^  My  dear 
young  friend,  I  will  frankly  tell  you  that,  in 
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my  opiniou,  your  &te  is  iiwviuUe.  If  the 
Doke  of  Wynstanley,  from  a  mistaken  wish  to 
clear  his  brother's  character,  interfered,  whibt 
he  was  yet  alive,  to  prevent  all  hopes  of  par- 
don, how  much  more  determined  will  he  now 
be  to  vindicate  him  who  is  no  longer  able  to 
defend  himself?  And  after  all,  Walter,  it  is 
not  much  to  die  when  yon  know— you  feel  that 
your  Redeemer  liveth." 

"  To  die  ?  and  do  yon— con  you  think^I 
fear  to  die?" 

And  the  calmness  of  Walter^s  looks  and 
voice,  far  calmer  than  the  tremolons  accents  of 
his  friend's — at  once  bore  testimony  that  he 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  fear. 

The  most  violent  excitation  of  momentary 
desperation,  or  the  loudest  professioiiB  of  vaunt- 
ing courage  would  have  been  less  convincing 
than  the  compressed  but  unshaken  fortitnde 
that  pervaded  his  every  look  and  gesture^ 

''  But  this  I  do  feel,"  continQed  he,  and  his 
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Toice  WB»  deeper  and  somewhat  more  subdued, 
*^  to  die  the  death  of  a  common  felon— to  have 
been  adjudged  the  utmost  punishment  that  the 
hiW  could  have  inflicted  on  a  murderer— to 
leave  behind  me  a  name,  tarnished  in  public 
estimation^  and  one  my  dearest  relatives  will 
indignantly  disown — this  it  is  that  wounds  me 
to  the  souL^ 

And  hiding  his  forehead  with  his  hands,  he 
fixed  his  burning  eyes  on  vacancy.  But  not  a 
tear  escaped  them.  His  sorrow  was  too  deep 
for  show. 

^*  Yet,  Walter,"  said  the  agitated  old  man, 
'^  there  is  a  Judge  by  whom  sooner  or  later  the 
innocent  ¥rill  be  avenged.  Be  assured  the 
wicked  will  not  always  triumph,  and  even 
though  your  vindication  be  delayed  till  the 
grave  has  closed  over  all  your  sorrows — even 
though  your  living  ear  may  never  vibrate  to 
these  joyful  sounds  ;     yet  a  greater  happiness 

VOL.  IIL  N 
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awaits  you  in  that  better  world,  on  wImmo  ooq- 
fines  you  now  stand,  and  eren  in  thSi^  I  know 
—I  feel— but  afew  abort  nontfaa  will  ptsa,  ere 
the  truth  shall  be  revealed,  and  the  fondneei 
of  regret  will  then  hallow  your  memory,  whilst 
the  triumph  of  justioe  w31  immortaliae  yoor 
name." 

As  he  spoke,  the  enthnaiaam  of  firiendfahip 
gave  a  tone  of  inspiration  to  bia  worda  that 
seemed  like  that  of  piopheij,  and  Hamilton 
delightedly  listened  to  the  only  antkapationi 
that  even  hope  could  oflSur  him — ^whilst  in  re- 
capitulating the  various  eireumetaaeea  of  the 
transaction  for  the  fatove  vindication  of  him- 
self, he  reasoned  as  oooUy,  and  as  fineiUyi 
on  the  comparative  atitngth  of  eioh  moMoriii 
to  be  hereafter  pnmed  bj  Ui  ftiende,  as  if 
the  result  had  been  iadifferanfcto  hiqporetill 
more,  as  if  he  boped  to  bam  boneltled  by 
it. 

Nor  was  it  only  wben  eupportod  faj  tbi  eb- 
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quenoe  and  friendship  of  Dean  Sydney  that 
this  calmness  reigned  within  his  bosom. 

The  last  night  but  one  preceding  the  day 
app<nnted  for  his  »ecution,  be  slept  as  sonndly 
on  the  comfortless  pallet  which  his  cell  con- 
tained, as  if  reposing  on  a  bed  of  down;  and 
when  on  the  following  mormng  he  was  sam- 
moned  to  hear  the  sermon  for  the  ccwdemnedy 
a  smile  of  indefinite  expression  alone  be- 
trayed the  transient  feeling  of  indignation 
that  crossed  his  mind,  as  he  recoiled  firom  the 
ignominious  classification. 

He  had  not  kmg  returned  from  the  chapd, 
and  was  busily  engaged  in  writing  to  Mr. 
O'Dwyer. 

He  had  not  before  had  courage  to  inflict  on 
the  feelings  of  his  beloved  guardian,  so  severe 
a  wound  as  the  knowledge  of  his  situation 
oould  not  fail  to  occasion. 

But  as  concealment  was  no  longer  practica- 
N  3 
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Me,  he  felt  it  to  be  Us  pdnfid  daty  to  inftm 
him,  without  reflerve,  of  eveiy  thmg  dnl  had 
occurred. 

To  take  leave  for  ever  of  tiie  friend, 
the  protector  of  his  yoath.  To  ny,  throofi^ 
him,  farewell  to  all  nmnd  whom  yet  dang 
his  fondest  recolleetioii8»  wae  indeed  the  Utter 
straggle  of  departing  life,  and  ao  totally  was 
Hamilton  engrossed  by  his  fieelingi,  that  he 
heard  not  the  reiterated  aoondi  at  his  prison 
door,  which  annonnoed  the  gaoler^e  entrsnoe. 

This  man,  whose  coarse  exterior  and  rugged 
features  gave  an  appearanoe  of  Unnt  asperity 
to  his  manners,  possessed  a  heart  wanned  with 
th  finer  feelings  of  our  better  natorei  Familiar 
as  he  was,  with  the  diffiarent  gradataona  of 
wretchedness  and  crim^  he  had  yet  oosi- 
miseration  for  those  amongat  Ua  priaonafSi 
whom  his  own  dear  judgment  aoknowledgMiiMit 
to  deserve  their  fate;  intoitivaly  m  ] 
mist;  he  always  passed  hia  own 
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tally,  CD  all  who  were  consigned  to  his  guar^ 
dianship,  whilst  in  the  rigid  discharge  of  the 
harder  duties  of  his  own  office  he  was  exaet 
even  to  punctiliousness. 

*^  Sorry  to  disturb  your  honour,'*  he  began 
in  a  voice  that  would,  in  its  ixme,  have  suited 
the  orders  of  an  executioner.  ^  Don't  mean 
any  disrespect — but  here's  a  boy  tormenting 
my  life  out  to  get  leave  to  see  you^  sir." 

'*  Why,  I'm  just  now  particularly  engaged," 
replied  Hamilton,  and  he  looked  up  with  the 
same  benign  expression  of  countenance  that 
had  distinguished  him  in  happier  days. 

**  But,  asking  your  honour's  pardon,  Ive 
been  thinking  maybe  the  child  was  some  rela- 
tion— for  though  if  he  bayn't  over  and  above 
like  you,  seeing  he  b  so  fair^  yet  I  never  saw 
man  or  boy  have  so  winning  a  smile  except 
your  honour's  self—- and  he  has  took  on  so! 
night  and  day  he  has  sat  by  the  prison  gatea 
So  last  night  I  fairly  lifted  him  out,  and  the 
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poor  thing  sud  he*d  merer  taste  bit  or  tup  tiO 
he  aaw  you,  dead  or  aliTO,  and  I  believe  he 
has  kept  his  wocd,  for  this  raoming  at  day- 
break—'* 

The  man  had  held  the  door  partly  open  as 
he  spoke,  and  eie  he  eonld  fioish  his  sentenoc; 
the  little  ficagiie  form  of  a  boy  crept  in  nnder 
his  brawny  aruL 

One  fiunt  ezoiamadon  was  all  lie  nttered» 
when  springing  ftrwar^  the  duld  ftU  aenedess 
at  Walter's  feet 

^CkmlGodl  it  is  poor  Lany  Connor,"  exp 
cdauned  Hamiltoni  as  he  lifted  in  his  aims  ths 
inanimaie  form  of  theidiot  boy. 

^  Poor  ohiU  I  I  thought  it  would  kffl  him," 
mnttered  the  jailer  as  rmming  to  the  taUe  hs 
snatohed  up  a  jng  of  wnter,  and  thrnw  ths 
whole  of  its  contents  over  the  fiunting  boy. 

The  shock  of  the  bath  tut  m  moaiBnt  r»- 
Tived  him— he  tried  to  spsnk*  bot  his  paiehel 
lips  refbsed  Aeir  cffiosb  end 
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memberingy  that  he  had  never  heard  him  arti- 
culate, pressed  him  affectionately  to  his  bosom 
and  whispered  some  words  of  kindnesd. 

The  boy  looked  up,  first  wildly,  then  wist- 
fully into  Walter^s  face...then  throwing  his 
arms  round  his  neck  he  hid  his  head  in  his 
bosom  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

But  the  next  moment,  sliding  off  Hamilton's 
knee,  he  sunk  at  hb  feet*. .his  little  hands  were 
joined  in  the  attitude  of  supplication.. .the 
flaxen  curls  fell  from  hb  forehead  as  he  tamed 
up  hb  emaciated,  but  yet  lovely  visage,  and 
whibt  the  tears  streamed  from  hb  dark  eye- 
lashes, he  whbpered  in  a  faint  yet  silvery 
voice. 

^*  OchI  Master  Hamilton!  but  say  that  yez 
forgive  me  T 

Walter  started. 

It  was  not  that  these  words  were  the 
first  he  ever  heard  from  the  idiot  boy ;  but 
it  was,  that  the  voice   sounded  like  that  of 
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the    guardian  spirit  that  had   watched  OTer 
him  in  the  smoggler'a  oabm. 

^*  Rise,  my  dear  boy,  rise,"  replied  Hamil- 
ton, kindly »  at  the  same  time  atoopiog  to  aasist 
him;  but  the  child  the  move  vehemently  dang 
to  bis  knees. 

<<  Never,  Master  Hamilton — ^Fae  never  rise 
till  you  but  say  the  word  that  yes  forgive  me^ 
for  it  is  I  that  am  your  murderer^  odhonel 
ochone  l" 

And  the  extravagance  of  the  child's  grief 
gave  an  expression  of  wildness  to  his  counte- 
nance that  seemed  to  augur  the  loss  of  intellect 
if  not  of  life. 

By  degrees,  however,  Hamilton  ancceeded 
in  tranquiUiaing  him,  and  while  he  soothed 
him,  by  reiterated  assurances  of  forgiveness 
and  affection^  the  kind-hearted  ipder  went  in 
search  of  some  refiresfament  whidi  die  child's 
evident  exhaustion  rendered  abadhitply 
wry  .       .    -,n 
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It  was^  nevertheless^  only  by    a    promise 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  remain  some  time 
with  Walter  that  he  coUld  be  bribed  to  taste 
it — and  seating  himself  on  the  ground  at  his 
feet — for  he  would  not  resume  his  station  on 
Walter's  knee,  he  seemed  unwillingly  to  spare 
from  his  earnest  examination  of  him  as  many 
minutes  as  he  occupied  in  now  and  then  swal- 
lowing a  spoonful  of  his  broth;   holding  the 
porringer  in  one  hand,  he  laid  the  other  on 
Hamilton's  knee,  whilst  he  rivetted  his  dark 
eyes  on  his  face  which  seemed  to  beam  with 
intelligence,  and  at  the  same  time  with  con- 
tending feelings. 

High  in  the  wall  of  Hamilton's  cell  was  a 
narrow  grated  window,  through  which  the 
noonday  sun  with  difficulty  found  a  passage, 
yet  one  solitary  beam  played  round  the  head 
of  the  child,  as  a  glory  might  have  illumined 
the  beauty  of  a  cherub ;  for  though  the  little 
cheek  was  wasted,  the  emotions  of  his  soul  had 
N  5 
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given  it  a  innsient  fliuh  of  bii|^tnoM  incl 
as  hia  round  ohin  and  pouting  fipa  were  q^ 
tamed  towards  Hamiltan^  the  flaxen  andgloaqr 
ringlets  fell  in  lazariaat  oontawt  to  the  dark 
curls  of  him,  who  Btooping  ftrwaid,  forgot  his 
own  misery  in  sdlioitnde  fiar  the  ohikL  Never 
perhaps  were  more  perfect  apaoimeas  of  infiui- 
tine  and  manly  beauty  broo^t  into  cootrait 
with  each  other ;  whilst  darUy  shadowed 
in  the  background,  the  ^uler  leaned  with 
his  back  agunst  the  door,  hia  anna  fiddedL 
and  the  nigged  featozea  of  hia  weathei^ 
beaten  countenance^  at  timca  betraying 
the  sympathy  with  whieh  he  belMld  the 
scene. 

*<  But  I  don't  yet  understaa^  I«ny,  how 
you  came  hereP*'  enqoiied  TTamaf^yp^  gtju 
leaning,  in  kind  solidtode,  over  the  boy. 

''AndwasntitGsaaqyhenNlf  that  fwlme 
over  Mister  Dogherty,  and  she  asid  she  had  no 
blessing  to  lea?e,  ocliOQeIbiifr-«Uv«ri^ 
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Walter,"  and  the  child  threw  his  arm  over 
Hamilton's  neok,  and  drew  his  ear  dose  to  his 
own  month,  whilst  his  eye  wandered  in  fearfnl 
gaze  towards  the  jailer.  **  Pse  woric  ont  yonr 
freedom  yet,  and  poor  Granny's  too--«*for  she 
was  always  idnd  to  me.  And  wasn't  it  yoar» 
sdf  that  saved  my  life  ?  Pse  nerer  forget  the 
mill-dam  at  Longhnamore.'^ 

There  was  such  a  fire  and  energy  in  the 
boy*8  look  and  manner  as  he  spoke,  though 
his  voioe  was  subdued  to  the  lowest  tone,  that 
Hamilton,  for  a  moment,  believed  his  anxiety 
had  bewildered  his  intellects,  and  patting  his 
little  head,  he  replied  in  a  tone  of  Idndness, 

**  I  am  snre,  my  little  fellow,  you  would  do 
anything  you  could  dther  for  me  or  Qranny-— 
but  the  bell  tolls,  and—" 

The  boy  was  instantly  on  his  feet— the  ex- 
pression of  his  looks  was  changed. 

But  a  deeper  interest  flashed  across  his 
eyes  as  he  continued  in  the  same  under  tone. 
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BtaudiDg   on  tiptoe   wo   as  atill  to  keep  hii 
mouth  dose  to  Walter's  ea& 

<<  Though  Granny  liea  buried  in  Longhna- 
more  chapel — I  aaw  her  last  night — ahe  came 
to  me  in  the  moonUght  as  I  sat  under  the  arch 
of  this  very  gateway-— and  'Jemmies*  eaya 
she,  *  I'se  never  rest  in  my  graTe  till  yes 
take  the  curse  off  me  for  Walter  HamiUon.' 
And  didn't  I  swear  to  do  her  bidding?  and 
isnH  it  I— and  only  I-Hliat  have  ruined  yon 
entirely?  when  it  was  my  own  life  Uood 
should  have  gone  outf  drop  by  drop^  for 
yours?" 

Now  indeed  Hamilton  was  oouvinoed  that 
the  poor  child  raved,  and  nuddng  a  sign  to 
the  jailer,  the  latter  advanced  to  remove  him 
from  the  cell. 

*^  Come,  my  boy^"  said  h^  good-natured^ 
<(  the  bell  tolls,  and  it  ia  time  for  joo  to 
go/' 

'*  And  mayn't  I  oome  baok  and  sea  Mmtm 
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Hamilton— and  1*11  bring  Granny  too— for  ahe 
must  lay  her  blessing  on  j^^ 

As  he  said  this,  he  raised  his  little  finger  to 
his  nose  as  if  in  token  of  warniDg  to  Waltert 
"^ho  still  prepossessed  with  an  idea  of  his 
insanity,  replied  with  a  good-naturned 
smile, 

**  Yes— yes,  my  boy,  you  shall  oome  back 
again — but  go  now/* 

^  And  will  you  promise  te  let  me  in? 
And  will  you  let  me  bring  Ghranny  too?** 

And  the  boy  turned  beseechingly  to  the 
jailer,  with  one  of  those  bewitching  smiles, 
which  the  old  man  had  previously  acknow- 
ledged to  be  irresistible. 

Partly  in  compliance  with  the  mute  but  elo- 
quent  appeal— and  partly  in  compassion  to  the 
agonised  feelings  which  the  child's  looks  be^ 
trayed,  both  Hamilton  and  the  jailer  consented 
to  his  reiterated  request— and  the  child 
gradually  withdrew  the  hold  of  Walter's  arm. 
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wlndi  in  hia  sgitetiiNi  he  bad  gnapadf  and 
rdactantly  giTing  hk  haad  to  die  jeiler,  abwly 
retired,  idll,  aa  he  xetteatod^  zendndiiig 
Hamilton  of  hia  promiafl^  and  oontinoelly  le- 
pasting, 

Tae   bring  Giannjr   with   nM    too— fcr 
Oranny  will  not  reat  till  I  hmTe  done  her 


A(  last  the  door  and  the  ponderooa  boita 
doeed  upon  them,  and  Hamilton  waa  again  left 
to  solitude  and  reflectiaii. 

As  evening  oloaed,  the  Mr  pvomiae  of  the 
day  was  lost  in  the  atorm  of  jarring  ekoMilfr 
Hail  drope  and  rain  pattered  tm  tiie  aoHiltiplied 
roofs  of  Hamilton's  priaon;  and  the  deep  roar 
of  the  thunder  was  heard  to  eoho  through  its 

vaulted  passages,  as  if  it  aonght  to  ahake  the 
very  foundations  of  its  massive  walla.  Thaie 
was  something  awful  in^the  aonnd  to  wUeh  the 
stillness  and  drearineas  of  Hamiheii'a 
cell  formed  a  melanehofy  eontnat    IVir 
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time  he  listened  to  the  raging  of  the  i 
the  wind  now  moaned  in  low  and  hollo 
and  then  seemed  to  wage  a  bootless  wax 
the  masfflTe  door  that  almost  rocked 
giant  hinges;  whilst  the  blue  and 
lightning  appeared  to  play  round  the 
the  window,  and  sometimes  even  da 
the  roof  of  his  iron  bedstead. 

^'And  whaty^  thought  Hanulton, 
this  magnificent  displaj  of  Hearen's 
to  me  I — ^never  again  shall  I  behold  th 
day  sun,  or  witness  the  calm  splendc 
starry  sky  1  The  lightning  and  thnn< 
pass  over  my  grave,  but  I  shall  never  f 
*-  to*morrow  night — what  other  worh 
inhabit  then?" 

At  that  moment  the  door  of  his  eel 
opened ;  the  raging  of  the  storm  prev< 
hearing  the  movement  of  its  bolts 
seemed  as  if  the  influence  of  some  ui 
power  had  again  brought  the  idiot  bo; 
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him ;  yet  the  child  okntlj  edvanoed,  leaifing, 
or  rmthei  dragging,  in  n  figure  doeely  muffled 
in  a  cloak ;  a  black  bonnet  waa  drawn  down 
o^er  its  hce,  and  a  tremUing  hand  leant  on  a 
knotted  stick  for  support. 

**  Here's  Granny  P  whispered  the  boy  sgain, 
fusing  his  finger,  as  a  signal  to  Hamilton. 

Walter  shuddered;  he  fimded  he  agaia 
beheld  the  witch  of  Looghnamore,  and  msfaing 
impetuously  forward  he  attempted  to  raise  the 
bonnet  that  concealed  her;  it  fell  to  the 
ground,  and,  as  the  lightauo^  flashed  on  the 
countenance,  he  beheld  the  featnzes  of  Honor 
Doyle. 

**  Oh !  Honor,  do  you  come  ficom  Lady 
Henry — how  is  she?*'  CTclaimed  Hamihinii,  as 
soon  as  his  astonishment  allowed  him  to  arti- 
culate. 

The  girl  replied  not,  but  silentfy  hold  out 
a  paper  to  Hamilton;  who^  vetiripK  to  the 
window,  with  diflBoolty  read  it  Aangj^  As 
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floBhefi  of   the  storm.     It  was  a  note  from 
Damlej,  and  contained  but  these  words  :— 

^'  I  see  no  hope  for  you  but  in  complying 
with  Jane's  proposal,  '*  which  Honor  will  ex- 
plain.'' 

*^  Here,  Granny,"  suddenly  exclaimed  Larry, 
or  rather  Jemmie,  for  that  was  his  real  name. 
^<  Here  Granny  dear,  don't  take  on  so,"  at  the 
same  time  he  ran  up  to  her,  and,  huddling  on 
her  bonnet,  affected  to  wipe  her  eyes.  The 
reason  of  the  boy's  strange  demeanour  was 
soon  explained ;  for  the  jailer  appeared  at  the 
door.  On  the  excuse  of  bringing  in  the  lamps, 
he  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  room  and, 
deliberately  setting  it  down  on  the  table,  he 
stopped  opposite  to  the  girl,  and  gazed  at  hex 
with  the  keenest  scrutiny. 

*'  Humph  I"  at  last  muttered  the  man,  in  a 
voice  rather  more  gruff  than  usual  **  Humph  I 
to  be  sure,  it's  no  business  of  mine,  whether 
grandmothers  be  old  women  or  young  ones ; 
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bat  I  tall  ye  what.  Muter  Hamiltoa.  whether 
je  be  gaSlty  orno  is  not  my  bodoeu  ;  them 
AeieLiwyen  settles  that  amongst  theaiselTea. 
But  there's  Mr.  Dogherty  standing  without, 
who  has  been  at  me  morning,  noon,  and  ni^t 
to  d§f  the  dubies  on  yoa<-and  atsys  I9  no  Mr. 
Dogherty,  says  I,  Mr.  Hamilton  is  too  honour- 
able a  gentleman,  says  I,  to  phy  fas^  and 
loose  with  me,  says  I,  thoogh  he's  to  be  hn^ 
and  yon  aie  not,  Mr.  Dogherty ;  and,  £ar  the 
aultflr  of  that,  I  hoUs  myself  disooantaUe  for 
mj  own  prisaweiSj*  thsn^  taming  to  Jeaamioi 
he  patted  Urn  on  the  head  and  added»  <<and, 
as  ibr  yoQ,  mj  boy,  I  find  yon  are  no  fixd; 
bat,  any  how,  I  mast  see  yoa  aadyowGamiy, 
as  yon  oall  hert  dean  oat,  befiNa  Bow  Ghuvoh 
strikes  the  next  half  boor,*'  so  M^ingf  be  left 
the  room,  doobly  looking  the  door  after  him. 

The  few  annates,  dorii«  iHiioh  the  jailer's 
qieeeh  had  laited»had  gifea  HamiltoB  an^le 
time  to  xeeorer  fipom  histeoqionqritftatioBi 
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when  the  girl,  again  throwing  off  her  doak 
and  bonnet,  advanced  towards  him,  and,  in  a 
whisper,  began  to  explidn  the  occasion  of  her 
Tisit. 

'*  Miss  O'Dwyer's  plan  is  this,  sir,**  said 
she,  ''you  must  wear  these  clothes,  which, 
70U  see,  would  disguise  any  person ;  and  when 
your  jailer  returns  you  must  go  out  with 
Jemmie ;  he  will  guide  you  to  where  Mr. 
Damley  waits  with  a  chaise  and  four  to  oonvegr 
you  to  Dover.  Before  your  flight  is  known, 
you  will,  I  trust,  be  safe  in  France." 

^  And  leave  your  here,  Honor,  to  brave 
alone  the  discovery  ?** 

'<  Certainly,  Mr.  Hamilton;  I  will  put  on 
your  dressing  gown  and  night-cap,  and,  when 
the  jailer  returns  for  the  lamp,  I  shall  be  in 
bed  and  pretend  to  be  asleep." 

''Good  God  I  and  do  you  think  I  would 
allow  you  to  run  thb  risk  for  me  ?  for  (me 
whom  the  law  has  pronounced — " 
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*^  Mifls  O'Dwyer  donfed  me  to  tell  yoa,  rir, 
that,  if  you  will  only  gem  but  time^  jusdce 
will  redeem  itself ;  bat  be  qaicbt  Mr.  Welter, 
we  have  no  time  to  lose— here»  Jemmie,  help 
me»"  and,  with  innate  oodeetyj  she  tuned 
from  Hanulton  whilst  she  took  off  the  laige 
ooarse  gown  that  had  covered  her  uanal  atp 
tire. 

^'  Yon  are  a  generous  giri  T*  ezdaimed 
Hamilton ;  ''  bat  worlds  would  not  tempt  me 
to  take  any  soch  means  of  flight.  No;  tdl 
your  mistress  and  Lady  Henry  I  shall  die 
happier  for  knowing  they  mJM  to  save  me; 
happier— far  happier,  in  feeling  that  I  had  the 
courage  to  refuse  life  at  Ae  oest  ef  honour.*' 

'<  But  why  refosei  Mr*  HamilUm?  the  risk 
I  run  is  nothing— absdiitely  aothingi  •  Is  it 
my  courage,  or  mydisoretiai^tlMtyoo.dDabtr 
and  a  faint  smile  trenddedcD  tlie.pooi'gisrB  Vf ; 
but  it  was  ohased  fay  a  Agfa^^aad  shehnaipy 
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turned  aeide  her  eyes  to  avoid  those  of  Hamil- 
ton. 

"  Donbt  you,  Honor  I  no ;  how  could  1 1 
but-'to  leave  you  in  this  den  of  vice  and 
wretchedness  alone,  unprotected— «•" 

'*  God  protects  usl"  replied  the  girl  with 
enthusiasm,  then  added  in  a  lower  tone,  **  and 
Mr.  Damley  himself  has  approved  of  the 
plan." 

'^Ohl  Master  Walter,  dear!"  exclaimed 
Jemmie,  throwing  himself,  in  an  agony  of  tears, 
at  Hamilton's  feet,  '^  have  mercy — have  mercy 
on  me !  think  that  it  was  I  that  brought  yez 
to  this  trouble — think  of  the  death  that  I  shall 
die,  if  I  am  to  be  your  murderer — ^think  of  the 
ould  woman's  curse,  and,  in  mercy  to  us,  save 
yourself." 

Hamilton  raised  the  boy  and  imprinted  one 
fond  kiss  upon  his  forehead  ;  then  turning  to 
Honor,  he  calmly  replied: — 

^^Tell  your  mistress  I  cannot  consent  to 
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your  plan;  ooe  reaaon  alone  is  sufficient — my 
honour,  pledged  by  the  very  lenity  of  my  jailer. 
Besides,  it  is  justice — ^it  is  the  vindication  of 
my  character  I  implore,  not  life*  If  I  asoend 
the  scaffold,  even  there  I  can  publicly  and 
loudly  proclaim  my  innocence;  but  if  I  fly~ 
if  I  treacherously  break  that  parole  to  which 
my  honour  is  tacitly  pledged,  I  justly  incur 
that  ignominy,  which  alone  I  dread." 

''Ohl  Mr.  Waltw  dear,  don't  refuse  Miss 
Jane;  her  heart  is  broken  enough  already— 
my  lady — my  poor  lady—** 

^  Ellen  I— what  of  Ellen  T  enquired  Walter 

almostbreathl^y;  forhernamehadeaUedf<vth 

emotions  his  own  fate  could  not  ezdte;  but 

Honor  replied  not:  she  oovered  her  fisMie  with 

both  hands,  and  a  convulsiYe  shudder  shook 
her  frame. 

''  What  does  Ellen  say  of  me?-— does  she 

know  all  ?"  and  Hamilton  soaroely  breathed  aa 

he  listened  for  her  reply. 
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For  a  moment  she  gazed  silently  in  his  face. 
The  gaze  was  one  of  wonder  and  horror  mixed; 
but  in  another  moment,  she  seemed  to  recal  her 
wandering  thoughts,  and  she  slowly  an- 
swered : — 

**  N09  thank  God !  my  lady  is  spared  the 
knowledge  of  all  her  wretchedness."  Yet  as 
she  uttered  these  dubious  words,  her  mouth 
displayed  a  ghastly  smile,  as  if  despair  sat  in 
mockery  on  her  lips  to  petrify  even  the  fleeting 
emblem  of  happiness. 

'^  Oh  I  Master  Hamilton  1"  again  exclaimed 
the  boy,  still  clinging  closer  to  his  breast,  '^  I 
hear  that  nasty  jailer  in  the  passage — hear  I  he 
is  unlocking  one  of  the  further  doors — make 
haste — make  haste,  and  come  with  me— oh! 
come  I  the  man  is  at  hand — be  has  but  three 
more  doors — oh  I  come  !'* 

But  Hamilton  gently  displaced  the  boy  from 
off  his  knee,  and  calmly  gave  the  discarded 
cloak  to  Honor. 
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«Tdl  Lidr  Hemj— ten  yonr  mftren  I 
KodtbemmjUetfiveweUr*  WMallhehid, 
for  m  moment,  Toioe  to  utter. 

HoBor  rote  instutmiieoiialyy  whilst  die 
boT  egun  ching  to  Hamilton's  feet,  at  the 
mme  time  holding  up  his  beseeching  hinde 
vbikt  the  aknt  tears  trickled  down  Us 
cheek& 

Tbe  nobe  in  the  oonidor  increased;  the 
sound  of  Tcices^  mixed  with  that  of  footsteps 
appstttchiag  np^y— thej  readied  the  door- 
tbe  jiikr*s  kejs  were  heard  to  rattle,  bnt  it 
a^esoed.  from  the  impatienee  of  thoae  withoott 
thai  his  trembling  hands  refbaed  to  nnbar  the 

*'Qnick— quick  T  erriaiaieJ  some  of  his 
cosspinicns:  thedoiar  was  fbroed  radier  than 
opened,  and  serenl  peiaooa  rasbed  into  the 

The  Doke  of  Wynstankj  waa  tke  fini  who 
entered.      Bat  Darnley 
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before  him,  and  throwing  down  a  papc 
ground,  he    sprung    forwards,   and 
Walter  in    his  arms,  he   could  only 
late— 

**  Hamilton,  you  are  pardoned !  vio 
freer 
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CHAPTER   XL 


GOSCLCSIOK. 


Ite  TQtn  hid  dapsed  anoe  the  eTenlB  recorded 
in  the  Lul  pegesy  and  Jane  Bit  in  the  libniy 
MX  Daraley  CoorL  She  was  no  longer  the 
bride  of  Darnley.  Bat  her  matronly  duvow 
vcre  rather  matured  than  diminiiihed,  and  ahc 
well  became  her  added  honoia;  for  bj  the 
death  both  of  the  ftther  and  the  dder  faradwr 
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oF  her  husband,  he  had  succeeded  to  the  title 
and  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Fermanagh, 

In  other  respects,  George  Damley  was  little 
changed,  he  still  loved  his  "bonnie  Jean,"  as 
he  often  called  her,  with  a  concentrated  affec- 
tion she  both  deserved  and  returned ;  thous^h 
their  home  scene  was  one  of  happiness  but 
seldom  witnessed,  their  prosperity  had  the 
effect  not  often  produced  of  cherishing  the  warm- 
est feelings  of  benevolence  and  generosity  to- 
wards those  less  fortunate  than  themselves. 

The  room — though  it  had  changed  its  mis- 
tress, had  not  altered  its  character  of  refined 
comfort 

In  a  huge  fauteuil,  near  an   open  window, 

sat  the  countess  dowager ;  still  at  home,  andstill 

enjoying  the  varied  blessings  that  heaven  had 

bestowed— her  youngest  grandchild  sat  on  her 

lap  practising  its  first  lesson  in  reading— and 

her  eldest  grandson.    Lord    Glendome,   was 

playing  outside  the  window  with  a  boy  about 
o  3 
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two  years  older  than  himself — the  yoang  Imke 
of  Wyiistanlcy. 

It  was  impossible  to  look  upon  that  noble 
boy,  without  remembering  both  his  uDforta- 
nate  i)arcnts  ;  and  perhapB,  it  was  the  striking 
resemblance  he  bore  to  each,  that  in  recalling 
the  past  to  Lady  Fermanagh's  mind,  induced 
her,  after  a  long  silence,  to  observe, 

'^  After  all,  Jane,  I  Have  not  quite  foi^given 
the  old  Duke  for  his  conduct  to  Walter  Ham- 
ilton—though I  verily  believe  it  accelerated 
hie  deatli ;  and  in  leaving  him  guardian  to  your 
nephew,  he  certainly  did  prove  his  esteem  for 
him  at  last." 

Jane  sighed  deeply. 

The  mournful  events  connected  with  that 
name,  were  never  recalled  to  her  mind  with- 
c'Ut  a  pang ;  and  perhaps,  the  remembrance  of 
them  constituted  the  only  alloy  to  the  happi- 
ness of  her  married  life. 

^^  We  must  confess,  howcTer,*'  she  replied 
after  a  pause,  ^*  that  he  made  every  reparation 
in  the  power  of  man  to  effect.     I  have  often 
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keard  George  say^  that  after  he  was  a  second  time 
refused  by  the  minister,  nothing  could  have  saved 
Walter;,  but  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  the 
Duke,  in  laying  poor  Lord  Henry's  letter  be- 
fore the  chancellor,  and  that  was  certainly  hon* 
ourable  in  him  ;  for  the  exculpation  of  Walter^, 
which  it  contained,  was  a  death-blow  to  the 
Duke's  own  feelings." 

**  Welly  if  his  conduct  at  last  was  honorable, 
that  of  Walter  was  admirable.  For  as  you 
know,  when  he  returned,  from  his  private  au- 
dience with  the  king,  to  Wynstanley  House, 
and  the  Duke  offered  him  the  letter  which 
George  took  out  of  poor  Lord  Henry's  pocket, 
Hamilton,  having  once  read  it,  thrust  it  in  the 
fire,  saying,  that 

'*  Though  he  trusted  to  his  Grace  for  the 
public  and  complete  vindication  of  himself  he 
could  by  no  means  desire  any  censure  to  be 
cast  on  the  dead  1" 

At  that   moment  the  conversation  was  in- 
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tcrrupted  by  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  a  stranger,  unannounced,  en- 
tered the  apartment.  His  figure  was  tall  and 
comm;inding — his  features  handsome,  though 
his  complexion  was  uinbumt^  and  some  grey 
hairs,  mintrled  with  the  dark  curls  that  still 
clustered  round  his  brow. 

His  age  was  indefinite,  for  sorrow  had  evi- 
dently stamped  her  signet  on  that  brow,  which 
still  was  lofty  and  commanding. 

But  the  smile  which,  after  a  silence  of  some 
second.^  played  round  his  mouth,  was  not  to 
be  mistaken,  and  both  ladies  at  once  joyfully 
exclaimed — 

"  Walter  Hamilton." 

The  boys  rudhed  from  their  play-ground  to 
see  who  the  unexpected  guest  could  be. 

Hamilton  started  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Duke;  for  a  moment  he  stood  almost  para- 
lysed, and  then  straining  him  to  his  heart  in 
a  long,  but  silent  embrace,  he  drew  him  to- 
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wards  the  window^  and  gently  raifling  the 
dark  curls  from  his  brow,  gazed  intently  on 
each  separate  feature,  whilst  both  ladies  as 
silently  turned  away. 

But  in  a  few  moments  Lord  Fermanagh 
rushed  into  the  room,  and  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  say  what  feeling  predominated  in 
the  minds  of  each^  during  the  long-protracted 
shaking  of  hands;  though  his  Lordship,  as  he 
afterwards  averred,  was  quite  ashamed  of 
himself,  so  much  was  he  overcome  with  joy  at 
the  return  of  his  friend. 

Nor  was  their  party  long  without  encrease, 
as  all  the  country  flocked  to  testify  their  res- 
pect and  regard  for  a  man  who  had  long  been 
the  idol  of  the  day  ;  for  Walter  Hamilton 
had,  for  a  considerable  time,  distinguished 
himself  in  a  mission  of  considerable  impor- 
tance at  the  Court  of ,  which  had  been 

bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
as  a   fitting    mark  of  confidence  and  esteem^ 
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whilst  his  many  private  frienda  seemed  to 
have  regarded  him  with  encreased  affection 
since  his  undeserved  misfortunes. 

Nor  amongst  the  crowd  were  old  Mr.  and 
Mr?.  O'Dwyer  the  last  or  least  interested. 

Time  had  passed  with  healing  on  its  wing^, 
blunting  those  feelings  which  would  once 
have  seared  the  old  man*8  heart ;  but  still  he 
considered  Walter  Hamilton  almost  as  his  son, 
and  as  one^  too,  he  had  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of,  whilst  the  happiness  of  Jane,  her 
husband,  and  her  children,  brought  both  to 
him  and  Mrs.  O'Dwyer  a  solace  for  their  many 
woes. 

But  of  those  who  welcomed  Walter  to  his 
native  land,  none  was  happier  than  the  vene- 
rable Doctor  Sydney,  for  though  ago  had 
thinned  his  hair  and  stamped  its  wrinkles  on 
his  cheek,  his  heart  was  warm  as  ever.  He 
alone  knew  Hamilton's  purpose  of  re-visiting 
Ireland,  and  though  he  strictly  kept  his  ]pro» 
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mise  of  secresy  on  the  aubjeot,  be  had  sent 
him  a  long  acoount  of  many  of  his  friends, 
in  a  letter  which  met  Hamilton  on  his  land- 
ing in  Dublin,  and  which  contained  this  para- 
graph— 

*'  And  now  to  answer  your  enquiries  rela^ 
tive  to  Lady  Jane  Jamieson.  Yes;  she  is 
still  unmarried  —  still  unchanged  —  she  has 
watched  your  progress,  Walter,  with — ^forgive 
my  saying  so — with  all  the  constancy  of  wo- 
man's love ;  yet,  though  her  heart  is  what  it 
ever  was,  I  ought  not  to  say  she  is  still  un« 
changed — for  the  elasticity  of  youth  is  gone— 
her  spirits,  once  exuberant,  are  now,  if  not 
depressed,  at  least  subdued ;  her  mirth  is 
only  cheerfulness,  and  the  grey  hairs  that  are 
mixed  with  her  still  luxuriant  ringlets,  are,  to 
my  eyes,  her  greatest  beauty,  for  they  all  came 
in  one  night,  Jtiamilton,  the  night  of  your  con- 
demnation." 

Walter  answered  this  letter  by  enclosing 
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one  which  Doctor  Sydney  was  to  deliver  to 
Lady  Jane  herself,  and  when  that  reverend 
gentleman,  but  a  few  hours  after  he  heard 
Hamilton  was  actuallj  at  Damley  Court* 
travelled  thither  as  fast  as  four  horses  could 
convey  him,  it  was  with  something  of  disap- 
pointment that  he  conveyed  only  her  verhal 
answer — and  that  answer  shewed  the  excel- 
IcDce  of  her  understanding^she  knew  that  in 
her  youth  she  had  not  been  Hamilton's  choice, 
and  dearly  and  truly  as  she  loved  him»  she 
feared  to  risk  either  hia  happiness  or  her  own 
by  becoming  hia  wife,  when,  in  her  own  esti- 
mation, at  least,  the  few  charma  she  ever  had 
possessed  were  blighted. 

But  success  seemed  now  in  constant  wait- 
ing upon  Hamilton. 

They  met,  and  he  began  by  making  Lady 
Jane  herself  the  confidant  of  all  hia  fixrmer 
feelings  and  all  his  by-gone  trials— and  when 
the  parish  church  of  Loog^mamore  rang  oot 
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the  merry  peal,  and  the  white  favours  shone 
on  the  different  liveries  that  marked  the  ex- 
tended connections  of  Hamilton  and  his  bride, 
there  were  few  who  did  not  frequently  echo 
the  blessing  which  Dr.  Sydney  pronounced 
with  patriarchal  solemnity  on  his  favourite 
couple. 

In  quality  of  guardian  to  the  young  Duke 
of  Wynstanley,  Hamilton,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  turned  his  chief  attention  to  the  estate 
of  Loughnamore. 

At  first  it  cost  him  a  bitter  pang  to  levisit 
the  Castle.  He  had  never,  as  he  too  well  re- 
membered, seen  his  long-loved  Ellen  since 
their  parting  on  the  terrace,  and  it  was  to  that 
very  spot  that  he  led  Lady  Jane  when  he  told 
her  all — all  that  never  before  had  escaped  his 
lips— and  there  it  was,  that,  as  his  wife,  her 
gentle,  yet  warm  affections,  soothed  all  his 
cares,  and  softened  the  bitterness  of  his  re- 
membrance. 
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To  prevent  anj  difficulty  or  embanBsnneiit 
in  the  execution  of  his  phu»  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Longhnamore,  Hamilton  took  a  lease 
of  it  for  the  Duke's  minority,  and,  as  its  tem- 
porary master,  carried  out  all  his  former  plans 
for  its  embellishment:  again  the  vases  were 
replaced  on  the  terrace,  and  again  the  flower 
garden  bloomed  under  the  care  of  Lady  Jane — 
whilst  under  their  joint  auspices,  prosperity  was 
revived  througfa^the  whole  neighbourhood. 

The  nee  of  the  Doghertys — the  Macauleya 
and  the  Rourkes^  was  exterminated  and  the 
former  miseries  of  the  peasantry  were  only 
remembered  in  contrast  to  the  blessings  they 
enjoyed  under  thrir  resident  landlord. 

Acd  what  was  the  intuitive  feeling  that  led 
the  youcg  Duke  of  Wynatanley  to  dii^  with 
almost  filial  affection  to  his  guardian  ?  That 
affection  was  mutual  and  mutually  deserved. 
For  the  talents — the  experience — even  the 
public  credit  of  Hamilton^  (and  it  was  groat) 
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were  devoted  to  the  guidance  and  improve- 
ment of  the  child  of  his  adoption — whilst 'litis 
own  ra]  tid  elevation  in  reputation  and  rank 
gave  him  further  opportunity  of  benefitting  his 
charge. 

Honor  Doyle*. .long  since  the  happy  wife 
of  Coulston.^.and  Jenmiie...who  had  accom- 
panied Hamilton  abroad..«firdt  as  his  protegee^ 
and  latterly  as  his  confidential  servant,  were 
in  their  own  phraseology,  "  proud  entirely,'' 
as  his  praise  was  reiterated  with  blessings  on 
every  side.  And  often,  when  the  long  gallery 
at  Loughnamore  was  lighted  up — and  the 
Fermanagh,  and  the  CDwyer,  and  Doctor 
Sydney  each  found  some  appropriate  amuse- 
ment amongst  the  difierent  articles  of  comfort 
or  luxury,  its  multitudinous  furniture  contained 
— and  when  Lady  Jane  ^had  settled  the  cushions 
in  her  father's  arm-chair,  or  arranged  the  foot- 
stool for  his  gouty  shoe — her  heart  responded 
to  the  looks  of  cordiality,  which  the  old  man 
turned  from  her  to  her  husband,  and  she  men 
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tally  exclidmed  with  her  natnnl  ingennoofr- 

^  Am  I  not  indeed  a  happy  woman  to  be  the 
wife  of  Walter  Hamilton?' 
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